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NOTES 


Once Brahma began to perform a sacrifice. As Savitri, his 
wife, was busy with her household duties, she delayed in coming 
to the sacrificial ground. Consequently Brahma asked India to find 
a girl whom he could marry in order to perform the sacrifice 
Accordingly India brought Gayatri, a cowherd girl [gopStakanyH] 
and Brahma married her. 


Having come to know about the second marriage of her hus- 
bandj Savitri became highly enraged and cursed the gods, namely 
Indra, Rudra, Agni and others. Vi§nu tried to propitiate Savitri by 
uttering the aforesaid eulogy. She, being pleased, bestowed on 
Vi§nu the boon that he would be unconquerable and also dear to 
his parents in all his incarnations 120). 

It is wellknown that Savitri and Gayatri have been variously 
depicted in the Puranas and allied literaturet They are regarded 
not only as identical but also as friends, In some places they are 
mentioned as the wives of Brahma and in a few places as his daugh* 
ters. A somewhat similar relation of S&vitrl to Sarasvatl is also 
found in the Puranas.^ We refrain here from disclosing the esoteric 
meanings of these Puranic statements. 


Brief explanations of the important expressions in this stotra 
are given below. (As the sentences are easily understandable full 
translations of the verses a.e not given here). 


(vocative case) — It may be explained in two 
ways : (1) Savitri is identical with the group (of three) consisting of 
^ ^ and ; and .2) Savitri is identical with 
as well as with ?nfr. The first interpretation has its" basis in such 
Vedic statements as (Jai. Up. Br. 2, 9, 7) 

and (i. e. ^ (Kau. 

Br. 6. 12). There are a number of interpretations of these three 
expressions (called vyahrfis). They are usually taken as representing 


1. Vide the paper Conception of Sarasvat' in the Puranas’ 

by Shri Ananda Swamp Gupta (Purana IV. 1) for various 
conceptions of Savitri, Gayatri and Sarasvatl, 
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the three regions, namely the earth ( ), atmosphere (anTTfoa*) 

and heaven ( ); cp. q^rr # (i. e. ^ (Tai. 

Br. 2.24,3). 

In the second interpretation trayf (a group having three 
parts) stands for trayi vidya i. e. the lore concerning the three kinds 
of mantraSi namely rc, yajus and sSman. Usually trayi refers 
to that part of the Veda which deals with the sacrihcial acts 
{karmahanda) as distinct from the Upani^adic part which deals 
with jnanakanda; vide iSrldhara’s comment on Bhagavata 10.8.45 
( 5T^in ) which clearly points out the distinction 

between the contents of the trays and of the Upani§ads. Trays is also 
used in the sense of the four Vedas in authoritative works. 

(vocative case) — Both tariff and tara^J mean a raft 
or a boat. *You are like the boat to cross difficulties or calamities 
(i. e. the sorrowful world)*. Durga has been taken here as a noun; 
it may be taken as an adjective also (the noun sawsara being under- 
stood). Expressions having a similar sense® are often found to have 
been used in connection with deities and spiritual teachers. 

— The sevenfold division of speech seems to be an 
established idea of ancient sages as it is found in the AsyavamTya 

hymn of the J?.g-Veda — 3r^*”*3rei^ f^JT^ TO 
(1.164.24). According to S^yana they are the seven metres.® One 
may take the seven svaras (namely §a4j<it etc.) as the seven forms of 
speech. 

I^ Tfir~"SavitrI is said to be identical with all stutUastras- 
Since there is no iastra (treatise) dealing with eulogies, the word 
seems to be a corrupt form of the original reading. We are 
inclined to read the word as — a reading which is in 

conformity with the context. Stutis (i. e. stotras) and iastras are 
wellknown in the field of Vedic sacrificial acts. A iastra is defined as 

laud that is sung to a melody) and a stotra as 
srsr ^n dH^ ^ r ffisq r ^5fd:(a laud that is only recited);vide Purvamimamsa 

2 . Gp. etc. 

3. Gp- TO arPfr ^ (RV. 10.71. 

3)^*They brought speech (vac), dealt her forth in many 
places; seven singers make her tone resound in contrast. 
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sutras 2.1 13, 10.4.49, 7.2,17 with commentaries).^ Since aiffj/ra 
belongs to a stotra and always folio, vs a stoiraf the word lastra 
seems to have been used after the word sluti c. stotra). It is 

quite likely that ignorant scribes changed the word ^astra to the 
wellhnown word fiSstra® 

— the word 5151^ in its usual senses of characteristic, 
sign, defining attribute, etc. does not yield a good sense. On 
account of its placing with words expressive of Vedic matter, it is 
justified to take this word as referring to the laksa/ia-’worli.s (i. e. 
works bearing the word Idcfa^a in their names) dealing with Vedic 
subjects. A list of such works are found in the Atharvapari^ista, 
Besides these we have independent works of a similar nature, such 
as MsttrUlaksana etc. Savitrl is identified here with the laksana 
works i. e. with the subjects dealt with in these works. 

The word (ending in ay) is found 
in Puranic literature in the place of the strictly grammatical form 

As literally means ‘to be about to become or come 

to pass’, we may take it here in the sense of ‘the goal to be acquired' 
(with the help of the ^astras) or ‘the thing to be proved, established 
or expounded' (by the iSstras), Most probably the reading is corrupt 

and we may correct it to ‘you are the scholia of 

all iastras\ 

^ — Since Savitn is identical with Sarasvati, 

she is considered as having white complexion. 

— The expression (a compound word) 

in connection with is grammatically indefensible, though 

such compounds are often met with in the PurSnas and the poetical 

works. One would prefer to read (one whose face 

resembles the moon). 

4. ^ iTTiT 

: aqra'iIRT tgfs!. Sastras are recited by the 
hotr prieit and hU assistants. The reused in a Sastra U 
called fiasya (oahkara’s bha^ya on Br. Up. 3.1.7). 

5. Bhagavata-p. 3.12.37 (second half), evidently reads 
though we find in a few editions of this Puraija. 
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TI31% — ‘You shine on the breast of the 
dear with the help of the light of the moon*. The significance of 
this sentence is not quite clear. may be the same as 

the moon. To mention SavitrTs existence on the moon does not 
serve any purpose. Moreover, there is no reason for stating 

as a means for SSvitri’s shining on the moon. Even if 

we take in the sense of 'on the mark of the deer as found 

in the moon*, yet no better sense is expressed, A conjecture may 
be hazarded that since the mfganka (deer mark) is believed to be 
the shadow of the earth,® it must have been supposed as devoid of 
light and as such it was necessary to mention in order 

to make the act of shining (?T«T%) possible. 

Most probably is a corrupt reading. May we correct 

it to ? In this reading no difficulty arises. A necklace 

{hara) may aptly be described as ri (ri ( one which shines like 
the rays of the moon). 

— An ear-ring (ftigly Santanavl on 

SaptaSatl 2.24). 

Savitri is said to be identical with siddhi, fddhi, etc. It is a 
figurative statement. In fact, she (i. e. her grace) is the means of 
acquiring siddhi etc. Such figurative statements are always found 
in eulogies. 

perfection; increase, abundance or wealth; 

renown or precisely renown on account of righteousness; sometimes 
kirti is said to be that renown which is unknown to oneself 
(anWTCtW Sankara on Chan. Up, 3.15.4). 

sfV, prosperity, fortune, majesty; offspring, race, 

lineage; it also means ‘continuous flow’, i. e. the unending flow of 
the mundane existence; reflection, ratiocination : 

STRTi (Safikara on Chan. Up. 7.18.1). 

— Usually the juncture of the three divisions of the day 
(i. e. morning, noon and evening) is called sandhya, Savitri is figu- 
ratively identified with these periods. The religious act performed 

6. (The comm. Trikai^acintamani on 

ffie word Amarakofia 1.3.14), 
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at the aforesaid three divisions is also called sandhy3, and Savitrl 
may be considered as identical with this act. The word may be 
directly applied to S^vitri if it is derived as (to be 

worshipped in sandhy3), 

A dark night. Usually it is taken in the sense of 'the 
night ol destruction at the end of the world’; vide the commentaries 
on Sapta^ati 1.59.'^ It also means 'the fourteenth day of the dark 
half of K^rttika associated with the fifteenth day of a lunar month’ 

^gpTfTT PT^TT — 'As a sita is ihe dh3rinf of 

the karfukas so you are the dharini of the bkHtas'. Karsuka must be 
derived from karsu with the sufiELx _ ka , The long u in 

karfU is shortened by %5or: (Pa. 7.4.13). The only meaning of karfu 
that may be conceived here is vartaf which must be taken in the 
restricted sense of kffi only and not in the senses of the tending or 
or rearing of cattle {paiupslana) and trade {v3nijya) as has been 
stated by the comm. TrikaDdacintamaiji on Amara 3.3.222. SHa is 
the track or line of a ploughshare^ or a ploughed land; it also means 
the forepart of a plough Dhariril — one that sustains, pre- 
serves Or supports, are either the living beings or the five 

elements. Thus the significance of the simile becomes clear. Most 
probably 7 is a scribal error for ploughman^ cultivator. 

-^Ram Shankar Bhattacdiarya 






THE DEVI-MAHATMYA IN GREEK : D. GALANOS’ 

TRANSLATION* 

By 

SrBOFRIHD A. SOHUIiZ 


*iT^>T¥mn bft gt w rt ^ ' -m t ^nH^ Qq g>s«iV sim: i 

BTfsaJ g«i; € ?i55?niwn«I 



( gR5Rftf«m!Tnj^iifsj ) tfhsmqwiggi^sor- 
%!T sg: I 8r gg T % ggmP r Tgrfg gf«g i sra«i«#Ri-*ii^g 
q^gjT-fnrftg: giftisir iiwawjiw 

sraraif 55nj i >t&!ftir-55r-?iwrTfg-ftgjiRf^?!i 
gf I 


Rfi5R*iggT^ g? ^suBifr g gg'sSr 
8Rr: gtroaVTOtf^ ^ar afg g srwsrat sng i 

gf a ?Hs:fgr-?er: grNrat^gl^qisr sr^Tg i 
gm i dl ' H is Pi g it (V^k f^ai ^?t%g ^gifggg^WTtgfgggntw- 

gi^iwf ’ittini I 


3sg%%? gftref ^ggsiiw %gg gsgr: gssrtwr 

gr ?ggiT:j %gi»gig ««sRt gr^gr 8r«rt: gfw ^ 
ggriftqr fggRr^sg; %gi®gg gsgtgnrgT g sregr:; gglg^ 
gigT*gi*fgi: g*gT fggtgiggg: ^g^gts, gg^w Igglgigsgi gsgr: 
argign^giT: i ^gg ggStgg gggigltg 

g ’i^tgr: i ggpr <ig(^ tgfgggiggtgg^, ggrPr #5tsgg- 
» ^ft<5gigreggrg|a%Mpr ggPrgg snitg^ggtTfg 

^ggf& I 

ar^gwii-st^t ifwgrerj sri^gi IggsgpS (ggrc: 5 ?ft 
fiig?gfeg%g l] 


* We apologize for not reproducing diacritical marks in the 
transliteration of Greek words [Bd.]| 
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A native of Athens (Greece) and resident of Varanasi from 
about 1793 until his death in 1833, Demetrios Galanos (b. 1760)^ 
was closely linbed to the Banaras Raj through his friendship with 
Munshi Sital Singh® who may have inspired him to translate some 
of the important Sanskrit works. In Galanos* “Last Will and Testa- 
ment*' a passage reads, *‘I also will and desire that out of the eight 
hundred Rupees now in the hands of Moonshey Seetul Singh, four 
hundred be paid to any person or persons duly Authorized to receive 
the same for a piece of ground in the Church yard for my burial,..,” 
and the Indikon Metaphraseon Prodromos D. Galanou (i. e. “Forerunner 
ofD. Galanos* Indian Translation**), Athens, 1845 contains an 
epitaph allegedly composed in Hindustani by Munshi Sital Singh, 
“a wise Brahmin (!), friend and teacher** which reads in translation 
(from Greek) : “Woe, a hundred times 1 Demetrios Galanos has 
gone away from this world to the eternal monads. Woe me ! weeping 
and wailing have I said it. I am out of myself. Ah, he has gone 
away, the Plato of this century I’* (p. XXX) 


While we do not, at present, know much about Galanos* life- 


1. For more details see : S. A. Schulz, “A Greek in India: 
Galanos** Bharati (B. H. U., College of Indology) 9, II 
(1965/66) 8 '-102; id.: ‘Demetrios Galanos (1760-1833): 
A Greek Indologist'* Journal of the Am. Oriental Soc. 89.2 
(1969) 339-356; id. : “Demetrios Galanos, a Greek Scho- 
lar in India** German Scholars on India, vol. II (New Delhi 
1976) 251-263. 


Comparatively little is known about Munshi Sital Singh. 
Sketchy details regarding Sital Singh appear in the 
Historjii of Benares Raj (in Persian) on pp. 342 and 543 
(Lucknow, no date). Born in 1776 (?) he entered the 
services of Raja Udit Narain Singh as a “musaheb** about 
1816, was an accomplished linguist, ' • ■ 
master in the knowledge of “Hikmat** 
who wrote under the name “Bekhud”. 

Religious Sects of the Hindus (published 
1861) reprint, ed. E, R. Rose (Calc. 1952) p. 4. says. - 
I have derived from the groundwork of the whole account 
[i.e. the Sketch of the Religious Sects»..** in. Asiatic 
Researches 1828 and 1832] from two works (in Persian), 
one by Mathura Nath, a librarian of the Hindu College 
lyaranasi] and the other .... was compiled by Sital Singh, 
Munshi to the Raja of Banaras**, He died on December 


adminis trator, 
and a great poet 
H. H. Wilson in 
posthumously in 
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Style and the circle of friends whom he frequented,® he cannot be 
called a philosopher in the sense of Plato when we judge Galanos 
according to the writings which were bequeathed to and are kept at 
the National Library of Greece at Athens.* There he appears as an 
extraordinarily well-educated man who was not only familiar with 
the writings pertaining to the Greek- Orthodox faith and the Chris- 
tian Church,® but also with the ancient classical world, as well as 
with a number of foreign languages. 

Unfortunately, there are very few original Sanskrit texts in the 
Galanos collection of manuscripts, the bulk of which consists of 
Greek translations of a variety of Sanskrit works, and of materials 


3. According to Bishop Heber {Narrative of a Journey Through 
the Upper Provinces, 3 vols. (London, 1828) Galanos “was 
a partner in a Greek house in Calcutta, but is now [i.e. 
1824] said to have retired from business .... [He] is a well- 
informed and well-mannered man .... living on his means, 
whatever they are, and professing to study Sanskrit .... 
[I] was much struck by the singularity and mystery of 
his character and situation. He is a very good scholar in 
the ancient language of his country, and speaks good 
English, French, and Italian. His manners are those of 
a gentleman, and he lives like a person at his ease. He 
has little intercourse with the English, but is on very 
friendly terms with the principal Hindoo families •••• So 
few Europeans, however, who can help it, reside in India, 
that it seems strange that any man should prefer it as a 
residence, without some stronger motive than a fondness 
for Sanscrit literature, more particularly since he does 
not appear to meditate any work on the subject’*. 
(I, 436). 

4. In Galanos’ last will all his ‘‘Sanskrit Books, Writings, 
translations and Meninski’s Dictionary in three volumes 
were given and bequeathed “to the principal Academy 
at Athens”. Gennadios in a 43-page reprint of the Greek 
periodical Hellenistnos^ Feb. — April 1930, maintains ^h^ 
the Galanos materials went first to London and reached 
Greece only in 1837, four years after G.’s death. The 
manuscripts were assigned the official numbers 1836-55. 
Doj'rgfl is the third part of Ms. No. 1842. Gt. JAOS, 89.2 
(1969) 339-347 for detailed description. A very cursory 
description appeared in Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana XXVI (1912), 179-81 by P. E. Pavolini. 

Galanos’ training was that of a future priest of the Greek- 
Orthodox faith. He attended the Seminary attached to 
the monastery of St. John Theologos on the island of 
Fatmos. For more details see ibid. pp. 348 ff. 

2 


5. 
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for Sanskrit-Greek dictionaries. When evaluating D. Galanos 
Devmakatmya translation, this writer had to rely on the Sanskrit 
texts provided by two modern Indian scholars of great repute.® 

The Greek title of our book is (in transliteration) : Doyrga 
Metaphrastkeisa ek toy Brachmanikoy para Demetrioy Galanoy, Athenaioy 
(u e. ; Durga, transl. from the Brahmanic language by Demetrioa 
Galanos, an Athenian) now published for the first time in Greek 
and enriched by introductory remarks and observations, at the 
expense and under the care of George K. Typaldos, Inspector of the 
Public and University Library; Athens, 1853. The publisher dedica- 
ted this seventh (and last) volume of Galanos translations to His 
Majesty, Otto I, King of Greece. 

1. Typaldos’ observations and notes (pp. 5 — 39) 

At the very outset of his notes, Typaldos announces that, in 
spite of hia earlier promise (in vol. VI, p. 4 : Hitopadeia^ 1851) he 
would not be able to publish the BhSgavata purSna translation by 
Galanos, since many chapters had either not been translated or were 
lost in transit, and since the cost of publishing this book — estimated 
at 5,000 drachmas — would tax me beyond my means,*’ 

Typaldos mentions several times the short description and. 
survey given by Eugene Bumouf in Journal Asiatique IV (1824), 24; 
51 : “Analyse et extrait du Devi Mahatmyam, fragment du 
Marcandeya Purana,** and Ludwig Poley’s Latin translation of the 

6. a) V. S. Agrawala, The Glorification of the 

Great Goddess, All-India Kasbiraj Trust, Ramnagar 
(Varanasi) 1963. 

b) SvEmi JagadiSvarananda, The Devtmahatmyam or 
Uurga^Saptaiatt, Sri Ramakrishna Math (Madras, 
1955), In both versions, Sanskrit texts and Rnglish 
translations vary remarkably little except that the 
SJ. edition stretches the counting of dlokas to 700, 
while Ag.’s edition shows 577 (Gal. has 578 Greek 
stanzas). 

^ (henceforth abbreviated as Gal). E. Burnouf* 
(1801-52) published only parts I-III of the Bh. -P. ou histo- 
irepoetique de Krtckna (Paris 1840-47); M. Hauvette- 
Besnault and P. Roussel completed the French translation 
much later (Pans, 1884 and 1898). 
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same which appeared 1831 in' Berlin.® The Greek editor also refers 
the reader to the introductory remarks in previous Galanos books, 
which contain general information, culled from the works of 19th 
century European Indologists and “litterateurs.”® 

There are also these learned references : to Holy Scripture; 
to the early Christian writers and Fathers of the Church, (Eusebius, 


8. The note in Ag.*s “Preface” (p. I) is misleading. L. Poley; 
although it matters little, was a German scholar whom 
Bopp, in a letter written on MarchSl, 1832 to BurnouPs 
father, recommended as ancien eleve” Of. E. Windisch, 
Geschichte der Sanskrit^Philogie und Indischen Altertumskunde 
I (Strassburg, 1917) 94 f. Poley ’s book was published in 
Berlin. Xhe Roman numbers should read MDGCGXXXI 
(i. e. 1831). 

9. E. g, a) Friedrich Adelung^s Bibliotheca Sanscrita, Literatvf^ 
der Sanskritsprache (St. Petersburg, 2/1837). Adelung’- 
book — he cheerfully admitted that he did not know Sanse 
krit— abounds with egregious mistakes, but contains somt 
useful information, culled from the works of the grea- 
philogoists^ b) the French Mythologie des Itidous'^ arrang- 
ed by the canoness Lady de Polier from authentic manu* 
scripts brought from India by the late Colonel de Polier* 
(a native of Lausanne, Switzerland, who was for years in 
the services of the East India Company), Paris, 1809; 
c) Catalogue des manuscrits sanscrits de la hibliotheque imperil 
ale ‘^With notes on the content of most of the works, etc.” 
(Paris 1807) by A. Hamilton and L. Langles (pp. 54 — 61 
about the MSrkandeya Purana d,). Strangely enough, also 
Louis-IVIathieu Langles (1763—1824) had, apart from 
Persian, no deeper knowledge of Oriental languages 
(Windisch., op cit, p. 205); d) Christian Lassen (1800 — 
1876) who encouraged Typaldos to publish Galanos* 
works and whose extraordinary Indische Alterthumskunde 4 
vols. (1847 — 62) took into account and digested all the 
important writings on Indological subjects; e) the Rev. 
Gaspare Gorresio (1808 — -91), a student of Burnouf s mid 
renowned for his Ramayana edition and Italian translation, 
based on a Bengali recension '• Ramayana Poema^ Indiana 
di Valmicii Testo Sanscrito secondo i Codici Manoscritti della 
Scuola Gaudana, 12 vols. ^Paris, 1843 — -1970). Gf. Windi- 
sch, opn cit, pp. 145f. Mso Angelo de Gubematis (1840— 
\^\Z)MeteTiaux pour servir a I ‘Histroire des Etudes Orientales 
en Italie (Turin, 1876). De Gubernati’s Piccolo Enciclopedia 
Indiana (Turin, 1967) is dedicated “A Gaspare G., primo 
editore, primo traduttore in Europa del poema il Rama- 
yana”. On p. 19 of Gub. ‘s Cervni sopra alcuni Indtanisti 
viventi (Florence, 1872) Galanos and the notorious 

tain Kaiphala (cp, 89, 2 [1969] pp. 840, 350 ff.) 

are mentioned. 
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St. Augustine, John Chrysostom us, John of Damascus, Basil, At- 
hanasius, Theodoretos, Origin, Clement of Alexandria); to the 
“founder’* of Neo-Platonism, Plotinus (205 — 270 A. D.); to the 
Apollodori Bibliotheca, the great storehouse of mythological material, 
theogonies, and Greek chronicles (a book wrongly attributed to 
Apollodoris of Athens, 2nd cent. B. G.); to Philostratos, the Greek 
Sophist from the island of Lemnos who allegedly wrote the romantic 
life story of Apollonius of Tyana, an ascetic and miracle worker of 
the 1st cent. A. D.; to Hesiod’s Theogony which is an account of the 
origin of the (Greek) world and the birth of the gods; to the Greek 
historian Herodotus; to Plutarch (bom around 50 A. D.), the fa- 
mous story-teller and sketcher of characters; to the mythical Or- 
pheus (who supposedly lived before Homer) and “his*' Argonautica, 
an epic poem dealing with the expedition of the Argonauts; to the 
Historical Library (40 volumes) by Diodorus Siculus, a Sicilian histo- 
rian, contemporary of Julius Caesar, and widely- travelled in Asia, 
Africa and Europe; to Lucianus, a Greek satirist born in Syria (2nd 
cent. A,D.), known for his merciless exposure of human foibles, and 
most certainly not a favorite of the earlier Christians whose saints 
and traditions he mocked.^® Typaldos also refers to Homer (Orf. II, 
545; IL XIX, 87—94) and to Plato’s dialogues, “Timaeus** (on the 
mythical island of Atlantis) and “Phaedrus*^, Socrates’ devoted 
pupil. There is also mentioned a verse from Euripides’ drama 
Melannipe — T. does not say whether from Mel, Captive or MeL 
Sapiens — '‘Just as heaven and earth were one form, before they were 
ripped asunder. They built everything and sent forth to the light : 
trees, winged creatures, wild animals which the brine nourishes, 
and the race of the mortals.” Frequently, T. also refers to the cos- 
mogony of the ancient Persians as described in the Zend-Avesta, the 
study of which had been initiated at his time in Western Europe, 
(He quotes from a book by Roun-Dehesh (p. 19), to which this 


10, Typaldos cites Lucian’s treatise “On the Syrian Goddess” 
where the peculiar cult of pillar climbing is described. 
I hat cult “may have influenced the holy Syrian stylite 
monks, who lived for years on lofty pillars Gf. H. A. 
M-u^xiTiWo, The Fathers oj the Primitive Church (New York 
1966; p. 108. 
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writer has no access Twice he quotes from Dupuis* Religion 
Universelle^^ ; the half title of its German translation (Stuttgart, 1839) 
describes the work as presenting **the historical development of 
superstition and the control exercised by priests in all nations at all 
times”, while an English translation (New York, 1849) characterizes 
Dupuis* book as an '^explanation of an apocalyptical work of the 
initiated in the mysteries of the light, or sun, adored under the 
symbol of the lamb of spring, or the celestial ram,...” 

There is also a somewhat cryptic note (p. 13, repeated p. 14) 
on "Stephanos ho Gobaros** with reference to Fhotius* Bibliotheke 
(Codex 232, p. 289; Berlin edition.)^® 

11. The book is not mentioned in J. Darmesteter*s very thoro- 
ugh "Introduction** of The Zend-Avesta (Oxford, 1895 : 
Sacred Books of the East) Critical bibliography pp. XIII — 
LXXXIX. 

12. Charles Francois Dupuis (1742 — 1809); the full title of the 
seven volumes+ atlas is Origins de tons les cultes^ ou, Religion 
universelle Paris, 1795, with many later editions. La Biog- 
aphie Universelle ou DicHonnaire Historique (Paris. 1834) vol. 
IV, 455 condemns that work (in transl. : ) "as being one 
of the most impious productions in recent times, worthy 
of being relegated to oblivion, because of its indigestible 
erudition which reigns there, and because of the vague 
incoherence, the arbitrariness and absurdity of its system*’. 
Volumes III, IV and V deal with Sun worship, Religious 
Mysteries, and Mythology. However, Typaldos quotes 
from vol. I (on ‘‘Religions”), II ("Early Astronomy”) and 
III ("Sun Worship”). 

13. Photius (about 820 — 891 A, D.), twice Patriarch of Cons- 
tantinople, then relegated to a monastery, is the author 
of the Bibliotheke, also known as "Myriobiblon”. i. e. 
"thousands of books** in which he gives excerpts and 
contents of and critical comments on books of his era; 
some of these books are not preserved and known only 
through Photius’ encyclopedic work. Also Stephanus 
Gobarus’ rather obscure book is described there. Photius 
calls it insignificant and put together only to impress the 
reader : in regard to Galanos* translation Typaldos’ ref- 
erence to St. G. is irrelevant. He was a Monophysite 
monk (about 550 A. D.) who like Cyril of Alexandria, the 
founder of this schismatic and heretical movement within 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, held that because of the 
preponderance of the divine nature over the human in 
Jesus Christ, the latter possessed only orx& {rnone)i,e, divine 
nature {physis). Gf. : A. von Hamack, "The ‘sic et non* 
of St* Harvard Theological Review 16, (1923), 205-234; 
(with compl. 1±atislation). 
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2. Galanos* Greek Translation : “Doyrga** 

As mentioned previously, the Galanos manuscripts kept at 
Athens Library do not contain the Sanskrit text from which Galanos 
translated into Greek. Any inferences as to the text he used can e 
made only from the wording in the Greek translation. For A© 
poses of this study, the Greek version has been compared with V. 
Agrawala’s "The Glorification of the Great God ess 

(Ramnagar Varanasi. 1963) and SvamI Jagadifivarananda^s TA-s 
DevJ.Mahatmyam or Sn Durga-iSaptaiati (Mylapore-Madras, 1955), 
Sanskrit texts and English translations 


Chapter I. Galanos’ Greek version omits the customary 
greetings to Gaiidika and does not mention the circumstances iti 
which Markai^eya addresses his disciple, or explain the names o£ 
persons and of the various family lineages (transliteration of 

: Svarokissas, Saitra^ Soyratas^ 

Kolavidvansai). 


The King Suratha, now deprived of his realm, sees the hermi- 
tage of the Saint Va^istha (not of the twice-born Medhas) who from 
now on is referred to only as "the Saint” {ho hosios^ even thougli 
the Sanskrit text calls him at times The brave chief-elephant s 

name is omitted, and the merchant who appears on the scene 

is simply called (in transliteration) : Vaisseas after he has introduced 
himself as (trsl. : ) Sammades, also Samaddes, In verse 37 (Ag- I, 3G; 
SJ. I. 49) Galanos translates as ‘ four-legged animals, 

reptiles and fowl” and leaves out the honorific term *‘0 Tiger 
among men*’ in the following verse. Instead of "Knower of 
Brahman” (Ag. I, 46; SJ. 1. 62) Galanos translates "O foremost 
among recognisers of God.*’ “Prajapati Brahma** is translated as 
dtmiouTgos (Creator, Progenitor), and "Janardana” simply as 
Vi§nu. Brahma's song of praise (Gal. 1. 54>68; Ag. 54-67; SJ. 73- 
87) starts out as "1 praise you, divine Nidra” which is explained im 
a note : "Yoganidra is called the sweet 2 ind deep sleep and tlxe 
Goddess as the Guardian of sleep” and a subsequent note adds, 
*'and she is thus also understood to be Matter {Hyle) itself.** The 
names and PTO appear in Greek transliteration, but 


14. Henceforth abbr. as (Ag.-f- verse), (SJ.), (GaL). 
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as "sacrifice”, as “every one of the vowel elements**, 

as * 'ambrosia”, and “you are the eternal syllable OM and the three- 
fold verse meter (Gal. 55). “You are every one of the consonant 
elements, which cannot be pronouced without the vowels. You are 
Savitri herself, you the great Goddess and Mother.” (Gal. 56) 
This verse was apparently greatly simplified and has become much 
more lucid than SJ.*s version I. 74 : “You are half a mEtrE, 
though eternal. You are verily that which cannot be uttered speci- 
fically” or Ag. I. 55 : ®‘The eternal half-m§.tr3. is also thyself, 
which being of universal connotation is difficult to be expressed 
through utterance.” — Agrawala ignores the mention of Savitri and 
the supreme spTfft in his Sanskrit text. Gal. 58 has for 
(“the totality of the world form is thyself” Ag. 57) simply o panto- 
morphe, “O you one of all forms.** While Gal. 59 (Ag. 58, SJ. 77) 
translates all appellatives into Greek (great Wisdom, Matter, Intel- 
lect, Remembrance, Madness (t. e. paranoia)^ Great Goddess and 
“great strength of the gods” (instead of “asuri**), the following ve- 
rse, after the mention of “the Power behind Everthing,” the Power 
bringing together the three qualities — on which Galanos (or the 
editor) does not elaborate — the Greek author mentions Devi’s other 
appellatives in their Sanskrit forms : the terrible Kalatre (obvious 
misprint for KElarEtri), MahSrUtre and MoharStre (Gal. 60). Also 
without any explanation, there is in Gal. 61 : “You are Sre (fSrI), 
you are the ruler (kyria for followed by Greek descriptions : 

“You are modesty, you are the intellectual and perceptive power, 
you are diffidence, encouragement ( r hosts ), joy, pleasure, and for- 
bearance.** Verse 63 of the Galanos translation is again greatly 
simplified : “You are the most beautiful of all; you are better 
than everything perceptible and intelligent; you are the great 
Kyria Also verse 66 (Ag. 65; SJ. 84) varies from the two English 
versions : “Who would be able, O Goddess, to praise you, the very 
same matter from which we have our body; myself, Vi§nu and 

Siva.” The two asuras (Maddou and Kaitabba) are called **giants” 
(Gal. 67, 68). 

In Gal. 69 ( Ag. 68; SJ. 89 ) the translation for 
— Ag. calls her the Goddess T^masI (Darkness) — is “Goddess of 
Sleep”; for “creator” Galanos uses Brahma. In the follow- 
ing verses is pantokrator^^ i. e. (“omnipotent**) Vi?nu and 

15. This is a non-classical word, denoting exclusively (the 
Christian) God Almighty. 
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is “God Vi§nu” who, in Galanos* words “boxed and 
wrestled” (I. 73) with the “giants.** Instead of the epithet 
Galanos uses Visnu again. Both A.g. I. 76a sfttfl' 9^ ^-4*1 

and Gal. I, 77 translate this verse approximately the same: 
“We are pleased with the battle you have given us, and death 
from you is praiseworthy to us,** while SJ. omits it completely. 

Chapter II. Like the modern translators, Galanos uses Indra’s 
name instead of “Destroyer of castles** and calls the Asuras 

“anti-divine giants.** In the Galanos description of Mahi$a*s new 
authority usurped from the Gods, there is a mixture of Greek my- 
thological names (ffe/*oj=Surya, Pj>r = Agni, ^tfr = Vayu, Selene^ 
Candra) and Sanskrit names like Indra and Varuna. (Gal. II. 5; 
Ag. II. 5; SJ.H. S). When the gods become angry a great fire issues 
forth from their mouths (Gal. II. 9-17) while in Ag.*s translation 
it is “fierce heat** and in SJ.*s version (II, 9-19) “a great light.’* In 
the course of enumeration of body parts produced by the light or 
fire, Galanos apparently has overlooked that Devi*s fingers stem 
from the light of the Vasus; (Gal. II. 15). U is trans- 

lated “Out of the fire of the Brahmin creators and patriachs,” while 
denotes Agni here (II. 16). In the following verse, Rw f is 
the Goddess (Thea), Agrawala’s explanatory and transitional sen- 
tence (II. 19a) : ^ “Then the gods 

gave her each his own weapon” is omitted by Gal. (and also in SJ.*s 
version). Instead of using the appellatives =“Pinakawi- 

elder (Ag. 19) Galanos simply calls the god “iSiva” and instead 
of Krsaa uses Visnu (Gal. II. 19). Indra, first called ‘Hord of the 
devas and then “the one with a thousand eyes,** is simply 

mentioned by his main name (Gal. II. 21); (also SJ. II. 22 ignores 
the second epithet). Yama’s “dead dealing rod** is simply 

called “Kala*s rod** without any further explanation, as are 
Brahma’s gifts “Aksamala” and “Kamandalu,** the string of beads 
and the water-rot, objects with rather ominous connotations. (Gal. 
11. 22). In II, 24 Galanos has the milky ocean, the galaxy, give 
the Goddess only a string of pearls and two non-aging and non- 
decaying garments; he does not mention : a divine crest-jewel, a 
pair of ear-rings, bracelets, a brilliant half-moon ornament, armlets 
for all arms, a pair of shining anklets, a matchless necklace 
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and excellent rings for all fingers. (Ag. II. 24-26; SJ. II. 25-29) 
Galanos leaves that to ViSvakarman (II, 25-6) who in the subsequ- 
ent verse furnishes her with the shining axe and other weapons. 
The mountain is called “Himaos** (II. 29) and *'the 

Lord of Wealth” simply Kubera. 

The boisterous laugh of the Goddess is translated by the 
onomatopoeic word kagchasma, ‘‘loud, derisive laughter” (II. 31), 
^frsr* the sages, or ?-sis, are called “Saintly Brahmins” (II. 34). 
Instead of “three worlds” for ^ Gal. (II, 35) uses Pan 
(= “Universe”), but two verses below (II. 37) he uses (for ^ *V q7?ir) 
*‘the threefold Cosmos,*’ which is filled with her spendour; although 
the text describes how the Gk)ddess accomplishes it (by scraping the 
sky with her pointed diadem, by bending the earth with her foot- 
step and by shaking the netherworld with the twang of her 
bowstring — Galanos* order is different) the Greek text is not very 
clear on this. II. 40 mentions the fourfold army commanded by 
“Samaras** ( = Camara), but does not explain that “four-fold” 
means comprised of cavalry, charioteers, elephant-soldiers and 
foot-soldiers, a fact which would have been of some interest to 
Galanos* European contemporaries. The weapons Galanos mentions 
are mostly of Homeric vintage; only one (II. 47: rhompkaia^a. 
scimitar used by the Turks and Arabs) is a foreign (Thracian ?) 
word, introduced by Plutarch and then designating Goliath’s sword 
in Biblical Greek. In II, 58 the trident {triaina) usually associated 
with Neptune is mentioned. 

A major divergence from SJ.’s Sanskrit-English versions 
(11. 60) and from Ag.’s English translation (II. 59) is found in 
Galanos* verse II. 59; while the latter translates: “ Other giants, 
enemies of the gods, when rushing toward the Goddess like falcons 
toward the bird (in translit. Greek : *‘hos hierakes ep' ornin—*^') gave 
up their ghosts on the field of battle, their entire bodies riddled 
with many arrows.” SJ.’s translation of “resembling 

porcupines” appears correct, but Ag.*s Sanskrit version has 

resembling falcons” which is obviously an error, since he 
translates the word as “resembling porcupines”. 

Chapter III. At the beginning of the third chapter, there is one 
of the rare notes Galanos provided. III. 2 reads t* *[The great Titan] 
3 
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rained showers of arrows on the Goddess, just as the cloud showers 
rain on Meru” which is eKplained : ‘‘Golden is Mount Meru (spelled 
*Meroe*), golden also the Goddess; the cloud is black, and black 
also the Titan.” 

The Goddess* awe-inspiring roar (Gal., Ag. III. 11) is in 

Galanos’ translation a rather disappointing yot it breaks 

the spear hurled at her. Two verses later, the lion is depict^ as 
“boxing and wrestling on the elephant’s midhead. As in 10 
(Ag, III. 10; SJ. III. 11) where Gatnara^s epithet I-®*" 

menter of the thirty-three (gods)** is omitted, Galanos also leaves 
out the proper name Parame^varT (TIT. 18j Ag. ibid.\ SJ. HI- 19) 
and calls her “that three-eyed great lady,** using the trident. 

Chapter IV. In chapter IV. 3 Galanos adds to the names of 
gods mentioned in Ag. IV. 3 and SJ. IV. 4 (BhagavSn Visnu, 
Brahma and Hara) 55esa— the serpent king who is also referred to as 
“ananta**— ; instead of Hara, Galanos uses the more fa mi liar form ^iva, 
and he has the goddess asked to concentrate her mind on ''the salva- 
tion {soteria) of this cosmos,*' a rather Christian concept which finds 
an echo in Galanos* translation of as ''reascTn for immor- 

tality’* {aiiia»..,tes athanasias^ and “those in quest of immortality” 
in IV. 8 (Ag. IV. 8 ; SJ, IV. 9). The sixth verse was greatly 
simplified by Galanos : “You are the beginning, and the boundless 
and unalterable matter. Even though you have three qualities, 
you are nevertheless without quality and without passion; and you 
are incomprehensible even to Visnu and ^iva. You are the sup- 
port of all, and the practical and material cause of all beings.” 
When compared with the original Sanskrit text and the somewhat 
confusing Ag, (IV. 6 ) and SJ. (VI. 7) renditions, the Galanos 
version is almost a Western interpretation. 


In addition to what was said above in regard to “salvation** 
and “immortality [of the soul]” there are, in Gal. IV. 8-9 (same 
in Ag.; SJ. 9-10) tivo more Judaeo-Ghristian concepts which, it 
w'ould seem, appear by design: ‘^Sophia” forfen and ^Hogos^* for 
Both terms could have been expressed in many other ways ( 5 . 
vidya sa to eidenai^ episfemej gnosis phronesis, sophrosyne ; 4 abda = lestis^ 


16 . 


An exclamation expressing pity, envy, contempt... also in 
1 ) ^ 'warnings (Liddle & Scott, Greek^En^lish 
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rhema^ rnytkos), Sophia, first recognized as an attribute of Gk»d, was 
later identified with the Spirit of God.^*^ As to logos, we need 
mention only the opening verse of the gospel according to St. John: 
“In the beginning was the Word (logos)^ and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

To give an example of Galanos* Greek rendition a few verses 
of chapter IV are translated here almost verbatim : 

8. You, O Goddess, are that divine and supreme Wisdom 

{Sophia) which is the cause of immortality and so hard to 
attain. You become accessible to those holy Brahmins 
desirous of immortality, through hardy (Spartan-like) 
training and asceticism, to those who mortify their 
senses and concentrate their minds on things divine and 
live their lives without passions. 

9, You are the Word {Logos) itself, you are the source of the 
pure J?.g— and Yajurvedas and of the SSmaveda which is 
praised as being melodious and clear-toned {ligyros). You 
are the ineffable {thespesia) Triad of the Vedas. You are 
the entire organization and guidance in the conflict and 
life of the Cosmos. You are the deliverer from the 
terrors of the Cosmos. 

10. You, O Goddess, are Sarasvatl herself, (omitted here : 
“by whom the essence of all scriptures is compre- 

17, It would be tempting to suggest that G. might reflect here 
on Philo’s (of Alexandria, a Jewish Hellenist 25 B. C. — 
40 A. D.) writings in whose allegorical commentary on 
the Old Testamental Genesis, biblical figures become 
virtues personified (in the sense of the “prakrtis”). Logos 
the nature of which is Sophia, very much in concert with 
the concept of the Stoics, becomes the saviour and guides 
those who engage in Spartan-like training (Gal. : sklera- 
gogia), asceticism — like the munis or G. ‘s “holy Brah- 
mins” — and in ecstasy, to God. See : Paulys ReaUncyclo- 
padie der class, Altertvmswissenschf^t 1 (1941), 1 — 50. 
Unfortunately Philo’s works are not list^ in I. Skkkelio- 
nos’ The Patmian Library (Athens, 1890; also Charles 
Diehl ‘'Le tresor et la bibliotheque de Patmos au comme- 
ncement du I3e siecle*', Byzant. Zeitschrift I (1892), 488 

525 does not mention Philo. (The hland of Patmos where 
G. had his ecclesiastic training would have been the most 
likely place for him to learn about Philo who never was a 
favorite of Christian theologians.) 
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bended^*). You are the only boat across the endless 
ocean of this Cosmos. You are iSrl who lives in lbt‘ 
heart of Vi^nu (instead of : “Kaitabha's foe**)j You 
are Gaurl who is half of iSiva’s (instead of '‘moon-cres- 
ted”) body. 

11. It was so strange that, although the Titan (instead of: 
Asura Mahi§a) saw your face which was cheerful and 
resplendent and beaming like the translucent moon, liU'^ 
pure gold, that, nevertheless, the Titan swayed by ang^*r 
would have wanted to strike it. 

12. But it was even stranger that the Titan did not tak-e 
flight immediately when he saw your face then, full 
wrath, with lowered eyebrows, and red like the just tiovi 
rising moon. For, who is able to breathe life when he has 
seen the enraged god of death ? 

13. May you be gracious, O Goddess : for when you 
cheerful, you create life at once. But when angry, yr* *£ 
destroy whole nations and tribes. This has become knovvii 
already brom the fact that the immense army o. the giaitt 
Mahi§a perished. 

Galanos’ translation of IV. 19 is different from Ag. % and 
agrees with SJ. 'a (IV. 20) t “The eyes of the Titans were ncit 
blinded by the spzurkling lustre” of the various weapons borne hy 
Durga««“since they also beheld your immortal face on the forehead 
of which there lies also the immortal half-moon^* (giving out 
rays). In IV. 20 Agrawala leaves about half of the Sanskrit text uit- 
translated; SJ.*s full version (IV. 21) is also translated by Galano* : 
(“For it is your intention, O Goddess, to make the works of the evil- 
doers undone). Your beautiful form is inconceivable 
and incomparable Your power is the destruction 

the Titans, But you also show pity towards enemies.” 

“Nandana's grove” (Ag. IV, 27; SJ, 29) is simply translated a* 
“the paradise oflndra” (Gab IV. 27), and also the various nam**a 
of the Goddess are agam simplified : (31) MaheSvari is expressed -ta 
“Great Ruler” {^megale Despoina), (32) Ambika who is called “the 
one with a resplendent face” (o agUoprosops) is omitted. (33} 
Bhadrakali is “the beautiful Goddess” (iafe thia). There is a sliglif 
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divergence in the last two Galanos verses of chapter IV, when 
compared with Ag.*s and SJ. 's versions. “Now, listen, how again 
in the body of Gaun she became the benefactress of the gods by the 
deaths of Sumbha and Ni^umbha, the chiefs of the evil Titans, and 
through the salvation of the human race and of the gods. For I will 
tell you everything how this came about.'* 

Chapter V. In chapter V, there is a slight difierence in the 
distribution of verses and Galanos* coimt does not coincide with that 
of Agrawala's edition. The last verse (Gal. 5; Ag. 6; SJ. 7) contains 
an interesting translation of Vi^numay^s ‘*the material and creati- 
ve power of Visnu" {ten hyliken kai poietiken dynamin toy Visnoy) which 
they praised, (Ag. translates as the goods “stood before her 1’’) 

In the following verse “Reverence to the great and good Goddess ! 
Reverence forever to the brilliant matter (^«t aglaai Hylei)m—** the 
latter expression is Galanos* translation of what SJ. V. 

9 calls, “the primordial cause and sustaining power’*. Dhatrl, in the 
following verse, is ingeniously translated by Galanos as Tithene 
(“nurse” in Homer’s Iliad 6, 389; rarely “mother”) which is formed 
from the same Indo-European root* dhe. The Greek version of Ag. 
V, 9 and SJ. 11 is somewhat shorter : “We do reverence to the one 
who is welfare herself and prosperity as well as perfection of those 
who worship her, who is the force of the Titans and the good 
fortune of Kings.”^® 

A note &om the editor (p. 29) states that verse V. 9 ( — Ag. 10, 
SJ. 12) is missing in G.' s manuscript. This verse^^ is the fourth in 
the sequence of altogether thirty-six verses in which the gods procl- 
aim and extol the virtues and qualities, practical and spiritual, of 
the Great Goddess. In general, Galanos follows the sequence; 
except that he omits one verse (Ag. V, 27; SJ. 59-61) where it is 
said that the Goddess “abides in all beings in the form of activity 

18. Perhaps a mistake in the Greek translation, which should 
read : “to the nairi'ti (i, e. misfortune) and lak^mi” (i. e. 
good fortune) of Kings, The Greek text has an explana- 
tory note : “Sarvane is a paronym for Sarva's wife, i. e. 
Vignu’fi”. 

19. To Durga \vho guides us in difl&cult situations, who is the 
essence and procreator of all things, who is knowledge 
(Ag. : Fame) who is blue-black as well as smoke-like (in 
complexion . 
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He also uses three expressions for “all boings”®®. 
Galanos also leaves out (Ag. V* 23; SJ. 47-49) ‘*in the 

form of peace**, but adds a new quality in V. 27 {eysplagchnia ^ 
goodness of heart). 

Footnotes in the following narrative of the J?.?! (Greek: Hosios) 
explain that the gods did not know that the woman who came hertj 
to bathe in the waters of the Ganges was not an ordinary woman, 
but the Goddess Parvatl hereself. Galanos also points out that the 
poet “etymologizes’* the wtovd Kossa^ meaning ^Hhylax^*^ 

sheath, box, frame, from which “Kau^iki** is formed. Kubera^s 
treasure circumscribed as “this great and inexhaustible 

treasure” (Gal. V. 48; Ag. 49; SJ. 96). Prajapati’s chariot in thv 
following verse is described as having formerly belonged to the 
“progenitor and patriarch Dak^a” (who is not always identical with 
Prajapati). In V. 50 (Ag. 51; SJ. 98) Galanos names “the spearhead 
of death”, i. e, Utkrantida, and adds thanatephoros “carrying death** 
and specifies as **HydroTnedontos Varouna?* (of the water- 

king Varuna). In the following verse, Agni’s garments are purified 
by fire, which is different from Ag. 52, where they do not catrh 
fire. Sugrlva (Gal. 53; Ag. 54; SJ. 101) is called ^*apostolos**, although 
there are Greek words with le^ Christian connotations (e, g* pompoSt 
metcggelos), Galanos mentions “Outsaisrava** ^^Uccaibaravas in V. 
60; Ag. 61; SJ. 110), but in the following verse only the Gandharvas 
appear by name; the NSgaa are called only “subterranean snakes.” 

Chapter VI.-VII. There are hardly any differences in 
translations of Chapter VI by Galanos and by Ag. and SJ,, except 
for the infinitely greater empathy shown in Galanos’ satirical 
portrayal of the tea sing Goddess and her reported pronounce- 
ments, starting with V. 66 (Ag, 67; SJ. 117) until tluf 
enemies “beheld her, the smiling^^ Goddess, sitting upon the 

20. Gal. V. 11 i en hapasi tots oysi; “beings'”, called hyU 

(“matter”). 12 — 20 : (««)•... hapasi tois empsychois; “with 
a soul” called aisthesis (“perception”). 21 — -SI : 
hapasi tois anthropois; “human beings”. 

21. Galanos uses rare verb forms as they appear in similar 
situations in the Iliad I, 490 (where Leto smilingly 
“meidiosan” punishes Artemis) and in Aristophanes* 
comedies. Gf. Horace’s Satires I, 1, 24 : Qpamquam 
ridentem dicere veruma«“To tell the truth, yet with a 
smile”. Also cp« OtL XX^ 301 about ^'Sardonic smile”. 
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Lion on the towering golden peak of the King of the Himalayan 
Dciountain"**. (Gal. VII, 2# Ag. 2; SJ, 3). When she finally becomes 
angry and takes on the form terrible to behold, which is 
called Kale^ there is a note by Galanos: ^^Kale, i. e. Black is 
the symbol of death.” Another note in VII. 17 (Ag* 17; SJ. 18) 
tells the reader that (the numerous disks disappearing in Kali’s 
cnouth looked like numerous solar orbs disappearing into the 
midst of a cloud) “the cloud is black; and black is also Kali’s body”. 

holding Ganda s head and hiunda’s body in her hands, goes 
to Kaudki (Gal. VII. 22), not to Gandika (Ag. 22; SJ. 23); also in 
VHI, 10 (Ag. 10; SJ. 11) Kaufiki appears instead of Gandika. 

Chapter VIII. When the battle begins in earnest, the so-called 
‘‘superior devas” — 'Brahma, iSiva, Vi?nu, Indra and (Ag. VIII, 12: 
Karttikeya; SJ. 13 : Guha) Skanda (Gal. 11) — offer their 4aktis (in 
Oalanos’ translation: strength) to the Goddess KauSiki (in 

Ag. and SJ, ; Gai^ika). “The strength of Brahma or, as it is called : 
Brahmani, came seated on a divine chariot harnessed to swans, and 
hold in her hands the Aksasutra and the Kamandalu,*’ (Gal. VIII. 
14). There are notes which explain that “Aksasoutra is the name of 
string of pearls {Kombologion) and Kamandalou is the waterjar 
( pro choe)\ they are the characteristic signs of Brahma ; his vehicle is 
the swan, his chariot yoked to swans.” Also to the next verses, (Gal. 
VIII. 16-18; Ag. 15-17; SJ. 15-17) describing in detail the “dyna- 
ro is” of Siva, KumSra and Visnu, notes are affixed which repeat 
the content of the self-explanatory verses : “The vehicle of Siva is 
the bull {tayrosy, the adornments on her wrists worn like bracelets, 
and on her neck like a collar are snakes, and the half- moon on her 
forehead; her weapon is the trident”. — “Skanda (s) who is the God 
of war, is also called Koumara (s); his vehicle is the peacock {taos)^ 
his weapon is the spear.” And Vai?navl, the ‘‘dynarni*” of Visnu is 
seated on the Garuda, which is explained : “Vi§nu’s vehicle is the 
Oarouda (s).’’*® and (VIII. 18; 19) are circumscribed 

each as ^^dynamis” of Vignu, having then assumed the incomparable 

22. It is difficult to believe that Galanos would have written 
such insignificant repetitive notes. The aksamdld and kama- 
tfdalu in Gal. II. 22 (Ag., SJ. 23) were not explained. It 
is impossible at present to check the Athenian manuscript, 
but it may be safely assumed that the editor provided at 
least these particular notes. 
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(aneikaston) bodily form of a boar, and that of a lion-man, scattering 
the stars by the violent shaking of the mane. Aindn does not sit on 
the lord of elephants, hers is white or shining, and Kau^iki emitted 
a barh, like (really : ffzeia^with) many other hyenas or jackals 
{kjmolykos). ^iva^ whose dark-coloured matted locks are not menti- 
oned by Galanos (VIII. 23) is asked by the Goddess to go as her 
envoy (presbys) to the Asuras. Thus in the case of the Asura 
Sugrlva (Gal. VI. 53; Ag. 54; SJ. 102) is translated as ^•apostotos"^ 
messenger, or in an ironic allusion to the Christian sense : ‘^someone 
to bring the good spell”, while **preshys" means 'an elder preferred 
to power and dignity.** In VIII. 38-39, 44, 49 (Ag. ibid^l SJ. 39-40, 
45, 50) Galanos circumscribes the as “army formation of the 

Goddesses** {tagmata ton Theainon) and the name of Raktabija which 
appears there, is explained in a note ; “Raktabejas = blood seed; 
this is the Way the poet gives the etymology of the word.** Like 
Agrawala, Galanos abstains from ridiculing the fearridden devas 
which it would seem is clearly intended here : 

(Aff, 52; S J. 53).®* He has KauSikl, raising the din of war {pole- 
moklonot) and seeing the despondent Gods, tell KSlT to open her 
mouth wide,.., (G?il. 52). The very last verse of the tenth chapter, 
where the erstwhile frightened gods now derive great pleasure from 
the fall of bloodless Raktabija, attests once more to a very disdain- 
ful portrayal of them and of their matrkas which are only their 
extensions : they dance, driven to frenzy by the blood (which by the 
way is not there, since all of it has been swallowed by Gamunda). 
Galanos significantly chooses the passive perfect participle of the 
verb hakcheyo (to express "puffed up with pride, haughty**®^,) 

an allusion to the secret mysteries of Dionysos in ancient Athens, 
known in Rome as Bacchanalia. Although these rites have much in 
common with Tantric practices, Galano's choice of **hebakcheymenos 
ioi haimati** (like Bacchus driven to frenzy by blood) is certainly 


23. Ag. VIII. 52 : "Seeing the gods dejected, Gandika excl- 

aimed impetuously and spoke to Kali....** But she actually 
laughed at them. It would seem that 5^1^ 

is also a rather contemptuous and disdainful expression. 

24. G. Cappeller, A Sanskrit-English Dictiojiaty (Strassburg^ 
1891) p. 392. 
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not complimentary, but attests to bis insight into shared mytho- 
logical relationship!,®® 

GBapter IX. The *‘okfa seUnos aspis toy Soymbba** (not of 
Nilumbha as in Ag. 10; SJ. 12) is described in a note as “moonfaced 
ornaments made of bronze or gold, fixed on the shield.” But two 
verses later (1!X. 12) Galanos has Nifiumbha (not identified as 
Danava) attack the Goddess again who crushes his dart with the 
blow of her fist {pegmes)^^^ Galanos indicates that NiSumbha falls 
because he has become unconscious (ek leipothymias) in IX. 15 
[where the Sanskrit text and the English translation just say that 
“he fell to ground.” (Ag. 15; SJ. 17) Here only in verse 27 (SJ. 29) 
does the reader realize that, when NiSumbha regains consciousness]. 
The Goddess’ clanging of the bell “destroys the braveness and pride 
of the entire army of the Titans’% (Gal. 18), and in the following 
verse “the lion emitted a roar louder than that of a rutting (or 
maddened) elephant, and this sound filled heaven and earth and all 
(instead of “ten”) directions’®. Ag. *s and SJ”.s English renditions 
(IX. 19, 21 resp.) are more precise, at least according to their 
Sanskrit texts: “there the lion’s roar made the elephants give up their 
violent rut”. When Kali strikes the earth with both her hands, the 
noise she makes drowns out all the ‘^previous sounds” which are 
specified in a note ; “that made by the conch, by the sounds of the 
bow string, of the bell, and those made by the lion’s roaring,” (Gal. 
20) This note seems somewhat superfluous, particularly when the 
term Sivaduti (IX. 21; Ag. ibid,, SJ. 23) is not explained. We reme- 
mber that the Goddess sent iSiva as her duta to the Asuras (VIII. 
23; S J, 24) whence her name which is first used in VIII. 37; SJ. 38. 
(She laughs violenty, the Asuras fall and are devoured by her.) 

25. Dionysos, also known as Bacchus, Bromios, lacchus, was 
a son of Zeus, and visited, according to the legend, Asia 
and Africa, I' or details, cp. Larousse Encyclopedia oj Mytho^ 
logy (New York, 1960) pp. 178 — 182. Originally, only 
female initiates had access to these fertility rites, at which 
human and later on merely animal sacrifices were offered. 
There were, reportedly, sexual orgies and debaucheries. 
Nonnos, a Greek poet and resident of Egypt (5th cent. 
A. D.) wrote a long, highly polished epic about these 
practices, (ed. K.ochly, Leipzig, 1858) which is 
one of our chief sources of knowledge. 

26a' Obviously a printer’s mistake for pygme “fist’"^ (ei, oi. eta, 
iota and ypsilon are all pronounced as long i in Modem 
Greek). 

4 
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“iSivaduti” appears in verses IX. 21 (SJ. 23); 35, 39, (SJ. 37,41) 
and XI. 19 (SJ. 21) always in situations where the epithet would 
not suggest the origin of the name. It would seem that Galanos 
intended to spell out the might of KauSilsI (Ambika) and the indign- 
ities to which the gods were subjected when, in IX, 22 (Ag. ibid.y 
SJ. 24) he translates : “Kaulikl^* forcefully shouted : ‘stop, stop, 
you evildoer !,...the gods staying in the heavens, screamed : ‘Victory 
victory to you*.®"^ Gal. 28 has “the leader of the Titans, having 
become ten thousand-armed*’ (instead of the Danuja-Lord [SJ. 30j, 
son of Diti envelop the Goddess KaufiikI with “just as many disks,** 
and calls the tormentor or “aflQictor” of the gods (Ag. 31, SJ. 3)) 
simply “anti-god** (antitheos). The sanctified water sprinkled by 
Brahman! with the recitation of mantras (met^ epoides) caused others 
to be chased away (Gal. 36), or Ag. 35 : to be “finished**. 

Chapter X. Sumbha‘s slain brother is simply characterized as 
(“of kindred spirit”) (Gal. X. 1). When accused of fight- 
ing with the strength of others, DevT, ignoring the trembling (Aryan) 
gods, says that these (goddesses) are “forms of myself^* irfsnjrWJ , 
Greek ; “flowing off, afflux, emanations**) while all the 

gods and the Titans or Asuras are looking on, a terrible fight begina- 
The Goddess by simply uttering the again translated by “.4** 
(Gal. X. 9) — easily {eymaTos) destroys the missiles- There is a note in 
regard to Kumbha’s ‘'shield which shone like the ray- throwing 
sun : Golden was the shield like the red (and gold) sun.*' (Gal. 13) 
When the Goddess is lifted high up by the Asura, she fights even 
there (Ag, 18, SJ, 22) “without any support**, evidently 

meaning ; no gods (who restricted themselves to cheering only) or 
matrkas assisted her. But Galanos (X, 18) adds “without 

the support of her feet,’* i. e. floating, and this awesome battle “fills 

27. The first verb, anekraxe ‘'she cried out, lifted up her 
voice** as in Old Testament, Judges 7, 20, said of warriors 
ready to attack”...,and they cried ; The Sword of tlae 
Lord,..,** For the shouting of the gods, Galanos used 
ekraygasan “they barked, croaked*’, when used of man, 
as in the Greek version St. John 18, 40 : [V/hen Pilate 
asked the Jewish rabble if they wanted him to release 
Jesus] “Then cried they all again, saying. Not this man, 
but Barabbas”. Galano's choice of words was quite 
conscious; he could have used expressions far more cur*-^ 
rent, like boao, anaboao, anaphoneo, phtheggomai, anorthiezJSio 
(most of these expressions contain an element of plead in e 
for help). ^ ° 
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the gods in the sky and the holy Brahmins [instead of *Siddhas and 
Munis’ ] with astonishment. 

The last two Galanos verses show a slight divergence in the 
sequence of manifestations of joy over the slaying of the Asura 
leader. They read in translation : 

26. The heavenly (creatures) then 
breathed calmly. The sun became 
bright and beautiful (kalliphegges). 

The fire burned peacefully {hesychos)^ 

The cries for help [hoai) from all 
parts of the world had ceased. 

27. When this one (i. e. Titan) had 
been removed, the Gods all together 
rejoiced greatly from their hearts. 

The Gandharvas sang sweetly. Others 
of them sounded musical instruments, 
and the Apsaras danced. 

Chapter XI. While the Sanskrit text mentions the KL3.ty^yanI 
form of Devi, Galanos simplifies the name again and calls her “that 
Goddess’*. For the first time, the god Agni is described in a note, 
which does not sound authentic : “Agnis is called the God of Fire, 
and the fire itself. He is also the chief deity {ephoros) and the organ of 
the voice {phoneiikoyy' ^ (p. 55). Instead of “Mother of the universe” 
(Ag. XI. 2; SJ. 3) Galanos has the unusual expression Pantanassa 
(“Ruler of All”) who is also the “ruler of all things animate and 
inanimate” {empsyckon, apsychon). Instead of “inviolable valour” 
(Ag. 3; SJ. 4) Galanos (3) has “unsurpassed in strength” {anhype~ 
rblete ten dynamin) and “by you all this is being nourished and its 
thirst quenched’^. XI. 4 again has ^'megaUHyle (“important matter”) 
for jTprT> and paranoia is being brought to the entire world “by this 

28. “Anassa”, somewhat rare in Epic poetry (Od.3,380; 6,175), 
more common in (lyrical) poetry; is usually reserved for 
prayers to the Goddess Athena. Following Patristic usage, 
Galanos employs here the analytic form 5 hileos eso, Pant~ 
anassa. (“Be gracious, Qjieen”) instead of Homeric 
“anarr’ hilethV^ (perfect imperative form of hilemi.) 

29. Ag. XI, 3b : “By thee, who existeth in the form of water, 
all this Universe is filled. O thou inviolable in the 
valour. 
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your Hyhy O Goddess. When you become well disposed, you are the 
reason for redemption^’. The Greek world ^‘lytrosis^* is almost exclu- 
sively used in Christian writings : “salvation, ransoming, redemp- 
tion”. Gal. XI. 5 (Ag. ihid\ SJ.6) seems to be based on a somewhat 
differnt Sanskrit version. In translation it reads : 

XI. 5 You, O Goddess, are the very image of knowledge and science. 
You are the every one of the beautiful and august women in. 
the Cosmos. Of you alone O Goddess, the universe is full. 
You are every word {logos) in the Veda, and in other books, 
[every wordj which is fitting for the composition of a song in 
praise. What then could there be a soQg in praise of you ? 

6. Since you are a Goddess, about whose secret the entire world, 
has been informed {diathryllomene) that you are everything, and 
that you have given (us) heaven and immortality {athanasia = 
what fitting words could there be to proclaim you by 

hymns ? 

Also in verse 7, the expression “heaven and immortality” is 
used by Galanos to translate while Ag. 6, 7 uses “svarga/ 

heaven and final emancipation from existence'*; SJ. 7, 8 translates 
"enjoyment” (for svarga) and “liberation” (for both mukti and 
apavarga). Verse Xl. 8 in Greek is far less precise than the Sanskrit 
text (as presented by Ag., and SJ, X, 9) ; 

8, O NarayanI, the protrectress of change in everything in. 
the sense of time, and the power behind the destruction 
of the universe, reverence is to be paid to you. 

Also XI. 9 seems to be somewhat simplified : 

9. O, better than all good (people), illustrious accomplisher 
of all desires, the refuge to be wished for, three'eyed 
(for Tryambaka) Gauri, reverence etc. 

SJ. XI. 11 translates as ‘*You are the substra.'- 

turn and embodiment of the three gunas”, Galanos* (XI. 10) tran- 
slation : “You holder of virtues, triad of qualities,” is closer to 
Ag. {thid) “abode of good qualities, who consists of good qualities**. 
Galanos* “triad” is a halfhearted attempt at an interpretation^ 
but a note tD that effect is again lacking. (Gp. Ag., p. 214 . In 
XI, 12 there is no indication that "the water which you sprinkle 
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fxom the pitcher” is anything special (i. tf, dipped in Kufia grass) 
lout a note for XI. 14 (Ag. ibid., SJ. 15) explains, that “Kaumari 
is the force {dynamis) of Kumara who is Skanda (s). His vehicle 
is the peacock, his standard the rooster. According to mythology 
a. certain Titan in the form of a rooster was pierced by Skanda's 
spear, who holding high the spear with the pierced rooster strutted 
Jubilantly in a procession”. A more useful note, but rather terse 
for the Greek reader is the identification of one of the chief leaders 
of the Daityas mentioned in XI. 17 : the note says simply : '^hirat^ya- 
/caHpu'\ Like SJ. (XI. 21), Galanos leaves out "O Gamunda, who 
grindest shaven heads”, a sentence added by Ag. XI. 20 (probably 
loecause munda means ‘bald*). In the following verse where 
X.aksmi is being praised as, among other virtues, being nourish- 
ment (^ : rhostike dynamis- fortifying power), Maharatri and Svadha 
remain untranslated, but ITT (Ag. 21; SJ. 22 I ‘Great Illusion ) 

is expressed as ‘'great ignorance**, and in verse 22 the sequence of 
the Goddess* qualities is : “O Intelligence, O Sarasvatl, O Chosen 
one, O Triad of Qjualities, O Everlasting One*’, and an incomplete 
enumeration when compared to the Ag. and SJt texts (22, 23 resp*). 
In the case of Gal. XI. 23 where the Sanskrit text used by Ag. 
contains an additional verse, Galanos* translation follows SJ. (24) : 

23. O Goddess, ruler over everything, you are everything 
and almighty, save us from dangers* 

Also in the following verse where Ag. XI. 25 has *T*. 

«May [thy countenance] guard us from all created things 1*’ 
while SJ. 25 has from all fears”.»° Galanos (24) shows 

“from all danger”, as he does in XI. 25 where the triad should 
protect us from danger. The bell of the next verse “should 
protect us from evil, as the mother would (protect) her children” 
(26). The Goddess has kept her name KatyayanI (24), but for 

50. means “fear, danger” Confusion 

reigns supreme here : First Ag- translates as “created 
thing” and SJ, translates ^ as “fear**, i. e., both are 
wrong in their translations. Then, in the following verse 
where in both Sanskrit texts appears, they both use 

S'fear** correctly. 
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Bhadrakali (27; Ag. 26; SJ. 26) Galanos uses the Greek adjectival 
form 0 deimalea ‘*0 fearsome one”. Gal. 28 adds to “those who set 
their hopes on you, become a refuge for others” refuge and salvation 
(soteria) for others, also in 33. There are signiticant changes and 
simplification in the Greek version of verse XL 30 “In regard to 
the Vedas, to scientific knowledge {episteme)^ to cog^nition {gnosis) 
of essence, and to every practical aspect of the law, who but you 
makes the universe steer into trouble {prospatheid) as if into absof 
utely dark chaos This Greek verse has an accompanying note 
which paraphrases and elucidates the original translation : “This 
implies the recitation of the Vedas, as well as the act of acquiring 
knowledge, scientific knowledge, the cognition of essence, all the 
practical aspects of law, of sacrifice, fasting and prayer. Never- 
theless, the universe {kosmos), because of your Maya {Hyle) is made 
to stray into upheaval, as if into the darkest labyrinth^*. If this 
explanatory note was indeed written by Galanos, which cannot be 
ascertained, his original Sanskrit text must have been at variance 
with that of Ag. and SJ., since the Galanos translation, even when 
read with the note, is different, if not incomplete. 

In Verse 33, the Greek simplifies calamities which have 
sprung from the maturing of portents” (Ag., SJ. 34) to “calamities 
which have arisen because of the sins”. In response to the God- 
dess^ promise of a boon, the gods ask, in the translated Greek 
version (XI, 36) : “O Queen of all, effect the removal of all evils 

rom the three worlds and, in the same manner, the destruction 
of all our enemies^*,®* 

i time predicted by the Goddess, in which the two Asuras, 

um ha and Nifiumbha, will be born, the twenty-eighth Yuga, is 
translated by Galanos (XI. 37) as : “Towards the end of the 
twenty-eighth Tetraktys of the Aeons^ in the dynasty of Manu, which 

31, Gp. SJ. 31 : “Who is there except you in the sciences, 
in the scriptures, and in the Vedic sayings that light the 
lamp of discrimination ? (Still) you cause this universe 
to whirl about again and again within the dense darkness 
of the depths of attachment.” 

32. Ag. XI, 37 ; “„.,we ask for the pacification of all the 
afiSictions of the three worlds.’* 
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is to be called Vaivasvata**.®® In Verse XI. 44 (Ag. 45; SJ. 48) 
Vvhich is frequently cited as proof and “one very clear example of 
^lant theophany^’ in the cult of the (pre^Aryan) Indian goddess, 
iDurgl,^^ Galanos translates the name I^Slcambharl into Greek 
XacAanoiroj&Aojsa “bearer of vegetables”, but the name of the Asura 
who causes the drought and is slain by the Gk>ddess is not Durgama 
(Ag. 46; SJ. 49), but in transliteration Doyrgas) she will then be 
known as Goddess (Thea) Doyrga. She will kill the Rak§asas 
(daimonas) to ensure the safety of the saints and ascetics (instead of 
'‘Munis” : XI. 46) and will then be known as the Terrible Goddess 
(Bhima-DevIeaPAriAftf T/tw); to kill the evil-doer, the Titan Anina, 
she will “metamorphose” herself into a swarm of bees (eis esmon 
Bombylion) and be then known a.5 Bombylia , and the note 

explains, unnecessarily again : “which is a swarm of bees”. In 
the last verse (XI. 50) Galanos leaves out “then I shall become 
incarnate again”; “Thus, whenever terrible things are wrought by 
the Titans (instead of the Danavas) then I shall effect the destruc- 
tion of the bitterest enemies”. 

Chapter XII. qif (Ag. 3; SJ. 4) is translated as ex- 
hairetos Megalourgia (Gal. 3 : “choice achievement, or magnificence”) 
likewise in the following verses, e.g, 6 : where it is called “the 
dwelling place of good fortune’* (Ag. 6; SJ. 7). 

Verse 7 (Ag. ibid.; SJ. 8) is more specific than the Sanskrit text, 
which speaks only of “the threefold natural calamaties**. The 
Greek text when translated says : “This Adegalourgia stops all the 
bad things, which arise from the great plague [loime) and the terri- 
ble things (which come) from God, from man, and from the body”. 
A note is added which says : “The bad things stemming from the 
body are the diseases; from man ; murder, captivity, robbery; from 
Gk>d : fioods, droughts, dearth, firestorms, and sundry things**. In 

33. Tetraktys, a term coined by Pythagoras is the “name! for 
the sum of the first four numbers, i. e. 10 ( = l + 2-i-3-h4)”; 
also “the four terms (6i8i9:10} of the proportion corres- 
ponding to the chief musical intervals”, (See Liddell & 
Scott, Greek-English Lexicon II, 1781.) The reason why 
Galanos _ chose this obscure term is unknown, unless 

obfuscation — in conjunction with the term “aeons” was 

the very purpose of his choice of words. 

34. M. Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, Meridian Book 
No. 155 (Cleveland, N, Y. 1963), p. 280. 
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verse XII. 8 Galanos does not translate (Ag. ibid., SJ. 9) 

as “in my shrine” but rather “In whose house this is recited conti- 
nuously, as is proper I will always be present there’’. Also the 
next verse differs slightly : (Gal. 9) All of this must be chanted 
and heard, in accordance with the proper rites,...” To verse 10, 
where the Goddess indicates that she will accept sacrifices offered 
not only by the initiated, but also by non-initiates, there is a note 
added : “Even when a person does it imperfectly because he does 
not know (how to do it) I shall accept it” (p. 63). While Ag. XII. 

11 and SJ. 12 mention only the great annual worship during the 
j^arad season, Galanos has it “in the late autumn as well as in 
spring’^ {Kata to phthinoporon kai kata to ear), A new word appears 
here (XII, 13, 14, 15, 18; XIII. 1) for Megaleiotes “grand- 

ness, splendour, majesty.” The propitiatory ceremony 
(Ag. XII. 15; SJ. 16) is translated by en pasei teletei “in the entire 
ceremony”.®® — of children “seized by child-grabbing 

evil spirits” is translated into Greek “of children possessed by 
Harpies and Vampires” {harpyiokaiochon kai lamiokatochon hrephon),^^ 

A note added to this sentence, says that, according to mythology, 
certain female demons, who were Putana, Dakinl, and ^akini seize 

35, Id modern Greek, the word he telele means “ceremony, 
festival^*. In ancient Greek it usually refers to the 
Dionysian mysteries, i. e. the initiation rite. (Liddle & 
Scott, Greek-English Lex, //, 1770 f.) 

36. Harpyiai were originally the goddesses of the devastating 
storms, symbolizing the sudden and total disappearance 
of men. Later they were represented as half-birds, half- 
maidens, and as spirits of mischief. The so-called Harpy- 
Monument dated about 500 B. G., now in the British 
Museum, shows Harpies carrying off the daughters of 
Pandareus (Homer, Od. XX. 78 ff). 

Lamiai are legendary vampires represented as having 
the head and breast of a woman and the body of a snake. 
They were fond of young persons* blood, and used disgu- 
ises to attract their victims. When they had sated their 
appetites, their form was hideous; their faces glowed like 
fire; their bodies were smeared with blood; and their feet 
appeared of iron or of lead. They were thought to be 
roaming through Africa and Thessaly where they way- 
laid unwary travellers. The Lamiai figured prominently 
in the nursery-legends of antiquity and were objects of 
terror to the young. Aristophanes (444-388 B. G.) men- 
tions the Lamiai in his satire The Wasps (line 1177) a 
play dealing with the Athenian passion for lawsuits. 
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children from their births up to the age « of five, and drink their 
blood** (p 65). 

Gkil. XII. 18 reads in translation : 

This very grandeur of mine, when invoked becomes the 
force which removes all evils, which turns away the evil spi* 
rits, as well as [such things] which are responsible for the 
intercession [demanded of me]. 

While Ag. XII. 19 and SJ. 20f translate the Sanskrit passage 
as “This entire Mahatmya (or glorification) of mine draws a person 
very near to me,...** Galanos* translation stresses a different aspect: 
XII. 19f “Just as much joy and pleasure as I derive when the whole 
work is chanted for me in the proper manner, I also derive from 
sacrifices offered to me, from flowers, from waters {hydasi for BrEif)^ 
from gay spectacles, all kinds of luxuries and sweet wines, oflfer- 
ed every day in the course of a whole year”. A note explains “gay 
spectacles” as being “choruses and musical instruments**. ‘*Luxu- 
ries {tryphemata) are magnificent banquets {lamprai klinai) as well as 
beautiful garments (ta aglaa amphia) and sweet wines {glykasmataY^ 
i.e,, all ingredients of and for the orgiastic Dionysiac festival. The 
“chores** is its chief element; Galanos* choice of rather rare words 
like klinai for banquet, amphia for garments is no mere coincidence. 

When the J?.si (Hosios) relates how 
disappears before the very eyes of the gods, Galanos [XII. 29) 
calls her he obrimoergos ekeine Xhea “that Goddess doing strong 
deeds, but the word obrimoergos does it always in a bad sense, 
doing deeds of violence or wrong, especially against the gods**. 
Perhaps this somewhat pejorative characterization of the Goddess’ 
deeds was not intentional. 

The remaining daityas went away to Fatala (Ag. XXII 31; 
SJ. 35), but Galanos marches those “Titans'* to the Tartarus, as 

37. Liddell & Scott, II, 1 196 : Iliad V, 403 is cited where a 
variant reading exists for the word obrimoergos^ Aristarchus* 
aisyloergos which means “doing unseemly, evil, godless 
things”. Op. cit. I, 43; II, V, 403 reads in translation : 
“Rash man, perpetrator of violence, who does not account 
for his evil deeds, yet he knows well that his arrows he 
has angered the Gods who hold Olympus*'. (Said of 
Diomedes, Tydeus’ son.) 

5 
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Zeus threatened to do with the Greek gods®®. In keeping with the 
stylistic preference for active-voice constructions, Galanos translates 
verse 33 (Ag. 33; SJ. 37 : “By her, this universe is deluded *’ • 
‘'Because of this Goddess all (people) in the universe lose their wits 
{paranousin)^ Yet she herself creates all this (universe) when entrea- 
ted and pleased {aitetheisa te kai hestheisa) gives divine knowle- 
dge, and prosperity”. The special term i. e. Brahma’s egg, 

is not explained, but given the feminine gender for unknown 
reasons : he Brachmanda which is ‘ full of this Goddess Kali who also 
becomes the All-destroyer at the end of the world (^en tei synteleiai toy 
aionos^ XII. 34). In verse 36, Galanos retains the antithesis Lak^ml 
and Alalsmj; a footnote explains : eydaimonia for the first, and 
kakodaimonia (misfortune) for the second name. In the last verse, 
Galanos translates as “a virtuous inclination to do good works” 
(klisin agathen for r «r^r ), 

“The Maya of Visnu’* is again translated as 
^ ^ material force”, an expression used elsewhere 

and 0 as * ‘grand queen” {megale despoina), who gives man 

luxuries (tryphas)^ heaven and immortality {athanasia for what Ag, 
calls Moksa), [Gal. XIII. 1-3; Ag. ibid/, SJ. ,1-5) The de- 
scribed as (Ag, SJ. 6) is called “the all-blessed and the 

most self-disciplined saint’* {paneydaimon and egkfatestatos)^^ King 
and merchant then perform “austerities {askesis for 5nT?[) , to have 
a view of the Goddess and they recite privately {mystikos) the hymns 
in the Veda directed to the Goddess (Gal. 7). The Devmkta 
(Ag. 6; SJ. 9) is not mentioned by its title. Their offerings, in 
Galanos version, consist of flowers, incense and fire; water is not 

included. The world-supporting Candika, referred to as the “cos- 
mos-nourishing {kosmothrepteira) Goddess”, appears to them, not in 
a visible form, (Ag. 9; SJ. 12), but bodily {somatikos. Gal. 10). 

38. In book VIII of the Iliads Zeus warns that “I shall take 
and hurl [any disobedient god] into murky Tartarus, far, 
far away, where th? re is the deepest abyss beneath the 
earth; the gates are made of iron and the threshold of 
bronze; it is as far beneath Hades as heaven is above 
earth. Then you will realize, whether and in what way I 
am the mightiest of all gods. {IL VIII, 13-16). 

39. Paneydaimon is a Byzantine honorary title, also used for 
me city of Constantinople as the centre of the Eastern 
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The merchant, probably in anticipation of his profound wish, is 
called (Ag. 10; SJ. 14), but Galanos omits "the delight of 

your family”, and calls him Vai^ya ( Baissea, 11). The King asked 
for an unchangeable {ametaptotos) kingdom. The wise merchant, 
who "had contempt {katagnous) for all the things in the world, asks 
for knowledge of essence (gnosin ton onton),^^ which puts away the 
clinging ot the soul to the body and its passions and self-conceit 
{prospatheia and oiesis). 

In Kill, 15 and 18, Galanos provides the Greek equivalent of 
God Vivasvat and Surya : Helios^ and the merchant is promised 
(not as in SJ, 15 : ‘‘Supreme knowledge shall be yours, for your 
self-realization. ) “that gnosis will be yours for the enjoyment of 
immortality {athanasia)” , 

Gonclnsioik : 

As in the case of his other translations, published and unpub- 
lished, Galanos did not make an express attempt at explaining or 
interpreting the Devimahatmyam, He simplified the text a little : he 
ignored the various appellatives of Hindu deities which point to 
events in their past or to particular qualities — something that might 
have confused his uninitiated Greek readers even further — and 
called them by their principal names. E. g. 6iva instead of "wiel- 
der of the Pinaka**, the Goddess^ various Sanskrit names are re- 
presented in the Greek as "Mother”, “Goddess and Queen” {Thea 
kaiKyria); for Gandika he writes “Terrifying Queen” (II. 24 : 
phobera Kyria)\ instead of “Lord of the Thousand Eyes”, Galanos 
simply writes "Indra” (11, 21) and for the terms munis, siddhas, 
r?is, mahar?is he has only "holy Brahmins”, the Asuras are called 
"Giants” or "Titans,” Vamna and Agni “the God of the atmos- 
phere” {Aer) and “The God of Fire” (P^r). 

When compared with the English versions of the DevJmahat- 
fnyam by Agrawala and Sv3.mi JagadiivarEnanda, the Greek trans- 

40. Implying higher, esoteric knowledge as in I Ep. Corinth, 
8, 7; 10 ; “However, there is that knowledge not in every 
man....” gnosis is a multifaceted word in Orthodox theo- 
SJ. XlII. 18 : "Then the wise merchant also, whose 
mind was full of dispassion for the world, chose that 
knowledge which removes the attachment (In the form of) 
‘mine* and 'I’,*” The term prospatheia is also used for 
“mamatva** (I. 11) and ‘^moha^’ (I. 39). 
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lation by Galanos shows a few divergences, but on the whole the 
content is the same, as can be expected. What is so radically di- 
fferent is the stylistic finesse which the Greek text manifests, com- 
posed by an accomplished master of his native tongue. 

There may not be many biographical data on which to base a 
valid characterization of this Greek exile in Varanasi^ but a close 
scrutiny of the Greek text at hand reveals a man of extra-ordinary 
erudition, reflection and sensitivity. These qualities, of which Ty- 
paldos, the editor, was very much aware, seem to have prompted 
him to write the long-winded introduction, about thirty-five pages 
which, unfortimately, has little to do with Galano’s DevfmShStmyam 
translation. 

The Greek used by him is essentially the traditional idiom in 
which the (Greek) Fathers of the Church wrote their voluminous 
treatises, and in which Galanos bad received his theological train- 
ing, i. e. “Patristic Greek”. But this translation reveals also his 
background in the knowledge of antiquity and mastery of the early 
(Epic) and classical idioms (prose and poetry). There are many 
rare grammatica 1 forms and words — mostly from Homer*s epics — 
and it is in the Galanos* judicial and balanced choice of words that 
the attentive reader can sense some of the author’s reflections and 
intentions. 

There are learned allusions to the Judeo-Ghristian traditions 
which were already mentioned in our analysis of individual passages 
in the text * Logos, Sophia; soteria "salvation”, lyirosis "redemp- 
tion”, athanasia "immortality” for mukti, eysfilagchnia "goodness of 
heart”, Pantokrator "Omnipotent”, Kyria and Despoina for the Lady 
and Goddess, apostolos “messenger** versus prtsbys “envoy**, anti- 
theos *'anti“god**, askesis “austeriti^** hesychos ‘’peacefully’*, mystikos 
“mystically, in secret”, gnosis ton onton “knowledge of essence”. 
But there is no indication whatever that Galanos thought of the 
Goddess Kali in terms of the mother of Jesus, Mary, who is often 

41. On the tombstone of a friend who had lived in Galanos’ 
house and was buried near Galanos’ grave-site he had the 
following inscribed : 

Sacred to the memory of Peter FederoflT, a Native of 
Russia who died in the Prime of his Life on the 4th Jany. 
1825 tiO XENOSD. GALANOS HO ATHENAIOS TO 
XENO PET no TO ROSSO* (Kenos meaning foreigner, in 
the sense of exile.) 
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depicted as a dark-complexioned, almost black-faced woman in 
traditional Byzantine art. After all, Mary, though also mystifying, 
does not have any of the terrifying aspects of the Goddess which 
are necessary to eradicate the evils in the world. In Christian 

theology, Mary is not the mover; she is considered only Mediatrix 
and Gorredemptrix. 

But a close examination of the Greek vocabulary also reveals 
the metaphysical aspects which Galanos perceived in this hymn in 
praise of the Great Goddess. His Greek translations for Mabamaya 
3.Te Megale Hyle, for may a Ay for 4akti dynamis and for rupa 
eidos; all these words are technical terms for the basic principles 
Aristotle employs when he analyzes the nature and purpose, as well 
as realization of the world. For the genesis of any creature 
"matter** (AyZe), "actuality** (energeia), and "form** {eidos) are 
necessary. "Matter** merely possesses the "potential*^ {dynamis), 
but the “form** alone is the decisive instrument, the formative 
principle which leads to the realization {entelecheia) of the "poten- 
tial” which inherently possesses this possibility : the realization of 
felicity (eudaimonia) or infelicity {kakodaimonia). 

In Gal. IX. 22 (cp. note 27) we noted how the Goddess 
"shouted forcefully** {anekraxe like a determined warrior) while 
the gods, defeated, bewildered, •‘screamed** {ekraygasan^ like the 

42. The word hyle originally means : forest, woodland; also 
brushwood, undergrowth, firewood, timber; the stuff of 
which a thing is made, (probably wooden) material. 
Aristotle was the first to use hyle as a philosophical term, 
defined as “that which is fit to underlie origin and 
decay” {to hypokeimenon geneseos kai phthoras dektikonl 
Aristotle De Generations et Corruptions, 320 a 2) or "that 
from which (something) originates** : to ex hoy gignetai 
{id, Metaphysica, 1032 a 17). It is a passive entity or 
substance with inherent c|uaUties or potentials which 
must be awakened and guided by an outside agency of 
actuality and form {eidos). Depending on the 

(good or bad) quality of the outside agency, hyle is thus 
the source of chance and defect since it is subject to 
unpredictable outside interference with its proper 
intrinsic finality. In a felicitous case, the passive matter, 
awakened and moved by the purest form, the divine 
spirit {nous) gradually loses its original nature and finally 
takes on the ideal form of its erstwhile agency. See 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, Greek and Engl., Loeb*3 Classical 
Library (Oambr., Mass.; London 1947) (Book XII, pp. 
123-175; also Aristotle, De la Generation et de la Corruption, 
texts etabli et traduit. par Charles Mugler (Paris, 1966). 
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Jewish rabble demanding Christ’s death). And quite often it i 
not clear whether the Groddess’ derisive laughter {kagchastfia) an< 
haughty sneers are directed only toward the doomed Asuras, ant 
not also toward the gods who are depicted in this hymn as a pitifu 
lot (V. 3). The Asuras will not even allow them to enjoy tht 
customary sacrificial offerings. Dejected and helpless they pra^ 
to Megale the great creator and conqueror of Maya — ai 

times referred to as paranoia— -dtxxdL place at Her disposal then 
potentials (sakti=(fjy/jamfs)j their characteristic weapons, orna- 
ments and qualities, all of which they inherently possess, bu1 
cannot use. The gods now constitute an amorphous dark mass or 
matter {kyle) praying and waiting to be rescued from this all-perva- 
sive chaos “by the material and creative force of Vi?nu” (V- 5). 
Their concentration, given expression to by the appearance of a 
blazing light filling the entire space with brightness (II. 11) 
produces at first the abstract form, then the invincible concrete 
form of the Goddess, She personifies “the great force behind the 
gods” {megale dynamis ton tkeon)y energeia and eidos, the active 
formative principles, the manifestations of which are enumerated 
in Gal, V. 13-34^^ : She is the eternal immovable mover Hyle and 
ensrgeia (actuality) at the same time, the force of the Cosmos 
{physis toy Pantos) ^ the great reason {megale synesis). She is the 
constructive force (systatiie dynamis) which first awakens, tlien 
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Ironically, Aristotle’s favorite examples for his formula 
(that form is the essential element in the realization of 
me potential capacity of matter) are man and woman. 
The male is the active, formative principle, while the 
female is^ the passive matter. This concept originates in 
observation of the biological functions, where the female 
ovum waits to be activated by the male sperm. The 
embryo IS the form of the ovum, but it is abo the matter 
which the child form emerges; the child is the 
\ whi<^ man emerges ns the ultimate form, 
bimilarly, the Goddess “incomprehensible even to Vi§nu 

present in all animate beings or people 
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moulds and shapes amorphous material of which she is part to a 
specific figure and purpose, thus restoring order in the Cosmos, 
and thereby re-instating the defeated gods to their former posi- 
tions — under the Goddess* guidance; they become, according to 
the Aristotelian scheme, an integrated and now purposeful part of 
Her, This scheme underlies the aim and purpose of the Sanskrit 
hymn as well, as can be ascertained from the advice given to the 
king and the merchant : “If you are in trouble, turn your prayers 
and devotion to Me !*^ And also Aristotle’s theory of cyclic change 
{Metaphysics^ ch. XII, VI) fits perfectly with the Goddess’ predic 
tion that there will be other upheavals 'Ag., XI, 38-51). At the end 
of the struggle — once briefly in Gal., Ag. III. 41, and X. 25-27; 
XI. 1 — when peace and the Goddess prevail, there are reminisce- 
nces of Aristotle’s siderial “harmony” {De Mundo^ VI 399, a, 12 f.): 
“They all together, singing in symphony and moving round the 
heaven in their measured dance, unite in one harmony whose cause 
is one (God) and whose end is one (cosmos) ; it is this harmony 
which entitles the All to be called “order and not disorder”. 

The present writer is of course not prepared to avow that the 
Devimdhatmyam is the work of an ingenious thinker, poet and 
mythographer solely inspired by Aristotle’s theorems and ideas; 
That is the impression which a close reading of Galanos’ Greek 
translation, however implicitly, conveys. But there are other consi- 
derations (textual criticism, evaluation and analysis of our text by 
means of principles found in the various dardanas of Indian philo- 
sophy, problematic historical constellations, etc.) with which this 
very limited article cannot deal. 

As was noted in the detailed analysis of the thirteen chapters, 
there are many words and grammatical forms taken from the Greek 
Epic and Classical works, a fact which is evidence of Galanos’ 
knowledge of Greek mythology, and which prompted Typaldos to 
write his multifaceted introduction. But apart from the use of 
words like Gigantes and Titanes (for the Asuras) Galanos* Doyrga 
does not contain any direct reference either to the “Battle of the 
Giants” [gigantomachia) which is often confused with the “Battle of 
the Titans” {titanomachia)^^ ^ or to the Minoan culture and civiliza- 
tion (mainly on the island of Crete) where in ancient times, religion 

45. The Giants had sprung from the drops of blood of the 
mutilated (castrated) Uranos (i. e. Heaven). Gaia (i. e. 
Earth) was the mother of these human monsters who had 
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centered upon a goddess, or group of goddesses, whose attribute 
was a double axe {lahrys), with male deities in a subordinate role. 

Since Galanos did not indulge in any speculation on the 
origin and ultimate meaning of the DevJm3k3imyam, the present 
writer who has endeavoured to offer a philological analysis of 
Galanos* Doyrga translation will also abstain from any such 
attempt. But he may be permitted to mention the names of two 
men whose comments and translations he found very interesting 
and enlightening : 

(!) Gavali Vankata Ramasswami, who published one of the 
earliest English translations of the Devimahatmyam under the title: 
The Supta-sati or Chundv-pat^ being a portion of the Ad arcundeya Purana, 
Transl, from the Sanskrit into English with explanatory notes. 
Calcutta, 1823. (Re-edited, Bombay, 1868) This book may have 
been in the possession of Galanos when he translated the Sanskrit 
hymn into Greek. 

(2) Heinrich Zimmer, The King and the Corpse ^ "Tales of the 
SouVs Conquest of Moil (BolHngen Series XI; New York 1948) pp. 
239-306 with translations from the Kalika Purana : “Four Episodes 
from the Romance of the Goddess**. 

id. t Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (Bollin- 
gen Series VI; New York, 1946) pp. 189-221 : “The Goddess'*. 

id. : MayOy der indische Mythos (Zurich, 1952) with an abridg- 
ed German prose translation of DevimakStxnyam^ pp. 409-421. 

legs like serpents and feet formed of reptiles' heads. They 
attacked the gods assembled on Mount Olympus. A 
prophecy had predicted that only a human could rescue 
the gods. Heracles or (Latin) Hercules was their saviour. 
When he was unable to slay one of the giants* leader, the 
goddess Athene revealed to Hercules that the giant was 
ujivulnerable as long as he stood on the soil which had 
given him birth. ^Gp. Ag, I. 76 where the Asuras tell 
Vi§nu : "....you may slay us in a place where the earth is 
not covered by the flood*') At the end, gods are victorious. 

According to the ancient mythographers. Hesiod and 
Apollodorus i^both mentioned in Typaldos* introduction 
to^ Doyrga) the Titans were of the same origin as the 
Giants and fought against the Olympian deities. When 
Titans were overcome, they were hurled down into an 
abyss below Tartarus where the llekatoncheires ("Hundred- 
handed”) guarded them. 

Also divine and semi-devine beings like Prometheus, 
the Sun and the Moon (Helios, Selene : Gal., Ag. I and 2; 
II. 5) all descendants of the Titans, are called Titanes. 
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^ jTrirrf^^^rftiTV 

3RJTlT«fjft^5rF^^ I s^c»Ttflr ^ Bqmr^ oTTH q ??^ 

^nfer I §r^r%?r g r PT f c? ^fVr- 

5rT^33nw^=fr^ i 

^q;-iftft<q:-arTfe-TO^tTd^cri' ^^ftlia'- 

?rif^ ^ \ / \ ®/^ «) 

{^l%/RI\) ^ ^ctcit ^ srraf^; 

sTfiWTT ^ ‘^sfq 

^ I 

^jnsr^s^^ffTTOSRnt 3n^-3rfKr-3n^^-3rP^%?q7^?Tt 

5Ti5rT«Tf 3^?7%iTFsr^2T f^^rfenr » arr^^s^- 

CTTsf: — 5TR|F^, gflTO^ ; 3*5^ 3jTTO?m«f: — s?: 

^ ?nef »r^‘ ^ sproRr ^ i »T5f«f 

5qi^TO3^F5pf5r-T5r’-^r^ ?nft ^?Nrr: ('jf^^, afp^OT 

I ar^ 52(j:^sf>^rs^ 5T^ f^5TO*t — (?) ^ii 
55t^ ?T^, »r#Rr, (^) *r: ?5t^ ^ir^f^, »r4«4Rr, 

^r^iTfer ^ i 

%^T^ ^ 5Rf%5n^ I 

^itFpt: *8n^5rs5^ wfti% i 

^■^33 ^ ^ij ^¥T, saiTK 

STf^mfiKTIJ I] 

These two extremely puzzling words are often found used as 
names or epithets respectively of Rudra (or Rudra-lSiva) and his 
‘sister* or 'wife*, mostly in the post-j(2^ Veda Vedic works as well as 
in the extant Epics, Purauas etc; and, as will be evident from the 
following pages, there is great difference of opinion among ancient 
6 
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authorities as regards the formation and meanings of these words, 
particularly the former one. But, as these derivations and inter- 
pretationa are not beyond serious objections, we have found it 
necessary to examine their formations critically and, thus, to see 
whether we can find out their original and correct meanings. 

(a) 

This is a hitherto obscure word occurring only once in the 
Veda, in the following verse (7.59.12) ; 

JTsrmt I 

»TnjdT*?i; ii 

which, as its contents, its irrelevant position in the said J?.g— Vedic 
hymn, and the lack of its Pada-patha show, is undoubtedly 
spurious, but which has been given most relevantly, for citation in 
the Tryambaka-homa for attainment of Rudra’s grace, in all the 
extant Samhitas of the Tajuroeda, viz, in 3.60, TS 1.8. 6.2, MS 
1.10,4 (25, p. 84), KS 9.7 (32, p. 76). and KKS 8, 10 (p. 87), the 
last-mentioned two works reading for 

in the second pada. This verse occurs also in iBr 2.6.2.12 without 
any variation in reading. 

It is hardly necessary to say that is a compound word 

having (meaning 'three*) as its first member; but insurmoim- 
table difficulties arise with regard to its second member, which, 
from a consideration of the form of the compound, may be taken 

to be Unfortunately no scholar, early 

or late, has yet been found to have come forward to tell definitely 
what this second member actually is and means and why or to 
suggest its derivation. It is a fact that from the J^g-Vedic times or 
even earlier the word which, as the words (meaning 

nurse ) in. Oerman, in old German, and a few similar 

other show, must have had an Indo-European origin^, came to be 

1. The words etc., used for 

‘mother^ in the South Indian languages of non-Aryan (or 
Uravidian) origin, need not be taken to be the source of 
the Vedic word , which, as weU as 'apxrr* (meaning 

)> must have had natural origin, being the earliest 
words which a child can pronounce instinctively, for the 
mt time after birth, to call its nearest relations on earth, 
VIZ., Its mother and father. 
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used to mean 'mother*, and this use was sanctioned universally by 
all the Sanskrit lexicographers including Amara-siT|i.ha. But 
neither the l^g-Veda and the other Vedic works nor the early Sans- 
krit lexicons (such as the Amara-Koda^ ^aivata~Koia etc.) know the 
word and Still, evidently in view of the fe- 
minine word of the enigmatic compound applied 

to Rudra in the Yajur-Veda, and of the fact that Epic® and PurSnic 
^iva, who is taken to be identical with Vedic Rudra, is said to have 
three eyes, some Indian authorities (including a few lexicographers^) 
take (the masculine form of to mean ‘father* and 

to mean ‘father* or ‘eye*; and, consequently, the word 
is taken by some to mean ‘the father of the three (gods or 
words)* or ‘one having three eyes*. Thus^ in his English translation 
(II, p. 123, No. 403). of Bhattoji-Dik§ita*s Siddhanta-Kaumudz S. G. 
Vasu renders as ‘the father of three worlds*; in commenting 

on RV 7.59.12 Say ana takes this word to mean ‘(Mahadeva) the 
father of the three (gods) Brahman, Vi§nu and Rudra,® and in his 
commentary on TS 1. 8.6.2 he explains it as ‘one whe has three 
eyeSj® in commenting on VS 3.58 and 3.60 Mahidhara explains 
this word in a similar way to mean one having three eyes"^; accor- 
ding to Nllakantli^ word occurring in Mbk 12.284.12 and 89® 

2- As this word ends in ‘an’ and means ‘mother*, it is taken 

to be based on a supposed masculine word which is 

consequently, taken, without any authority or reason, to 
mean ‘father*. 

3. See, for instance, Mbh, (Vahga. ed) 7.201.11 and 49 ( = 

Poona cr. ed. 7.173. 11 and 38-39), and 13.17.128 ab 
(Poona cr. ed. 13.17.124 cd. reading for 

Vayu-p. (Anss ed.) 29.124, and 25,2; and so on. 

4. Such as Hemacandra, who, in his Ahhidhana-Cintamai^iy 

gives. as the synonyn for (neuter). 

5. ‘qirnjrr fqwj — Sayana. 

6. a r g Rn- r? r ^ — sayana. 

7. See Mahidhara’s Com. — 
and 

8. For these verses see Mbh (Poona cr. ed.), Vol. 16 — j^anti 
parvan. Part III, App. I, No. 28, lines 178-9 (at p. 2059) 
and lines 334-5 (at p, 2069) respectively. 
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as an epithet of l^iva, respectively means ‘one with respect to whom 
the scriptures, teachers, and (acts of) meditation are the three eyes 
(i. e. means of knowledge),® and ‘one whose three eyes are those 
bearing the names of the (three) Vedasf;^® and th.^ Devi-p. says 
that goddess Ambika (i. e., Durga) is called because the 

Moon, the Sun, and Wind are her three J^ahabharata, 

on the other hand, says that as iSiva, the lord of the universe, 
‘betakes himself to (or pervades) the three divine (entities, viz,) 
Heaven, Waters and Earth*, he is called In explaining 

how Rudra came to be called the Brahmanda-p. (Vefihat 

ed.), 1.9.2b-6) says : 

li2b 

5rrFfWr^«ij^§q^ ; I 

ii3 

cr^^FTTt!; szrc^ 1 4a 

iw^Tfr; ^TT^Rrftsfspqr^cra’: ?3jcr: i 

H wpRqy: ?ij5r: 116 

But very peculiar is the statement made in this matter by 
the Satapatha^BrSkma^a^^f which in its section on Tryambaka-homa, 
prescribes the offer, to Rudra, of his due share of the oblations 

9* ‘-'iypiT sirg'^fffvT tqitiitq- ilirsFffPT 

— Nilakantha.) 

(But this interpretation cannot be accepted as plaus* 
ible, because in this verse of the A£ah3bh3rata there is the 
word ‘Fqff^rnr’ immediatly after ‘?sinW2T', thus showing 
definitely that and are not synonymous. 

19. 3n:?q?Tl% — ^Nilakantha. 

11. DevUP, (Vafiga, ed.) 37. 6 — 

aT?ir %srrf^ vTFfq’ i 

^ «T II 

12- Mbh 7. 201. 130 (=» Poona cr. ed. 7. 173. 89) 

OTrq: 'jWf k 

s qrorf^ — Nilakantha) 

§ qs“ ^ 3.57)” — 

*fBf2.6.2,9. ^ ^ V 


13 . 
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with the citation o£ the Mantra “This is thy share,0 Rudra; gracio- 
usly accept it together with thy sister (who is) ambika, Svaha T’ and 
then says : 

“Ambika, indeed, by name is his (Rudra's) sister; (and) this 
share is his together with her (as a sharer); as this share is his 
together with a woman as a sharer), therefore (these oblations) 

are named (and) thus (he) delivers from Rudra*s power 

those offspring who have been born to him*’.^^ 

In this statement we fail to understand why the oblations 
shared by Rudra originally with his ‘sister Ambika* (a woman- 

are called (and not ‘or what the 

^atapatha^Brahmaifa actually means by the word 'arTTO* or 
(occurring in and how and why the offspring born to 

the offerer of the said oblations are delivered from Rudra *s power. 
As a matter of fact, this is a highly confused statement based on a 
complete misunderstanding of the words ‘arfiar^T* and 
so much so that this Brahmana and no other Vedic work, gives 
out evidently an epithet, as we shall see below, definitely 

as the ‘name* of Rudra*s ‘sister ’ and makes Keith go 

so far as to say, without rhyme or reason, that ‘Ambika. as the sister 
of Rudra* ‘seems to derived from the epithet Tryambaka*^® So, 
there is hardly any doubt that the said statement is the result of a 
serious confusion with regard to the meaning particularly of the 
obscure word and as at least one more palpable instance 

of a similar confusion has been cited by us elsewhere^ ^ in connection 
with the possibility of the Vedic Aryans* contact with the Assyri- 
ans or Assyro-Babylonians in a fairly early Vedic period, we cannot 
overlook it easily. 

Following the authorities referred to above and also similar 
others and in view of the lines, “crcr % ^PT:, 

14. “arfy^epT ^ t fwn 

^ fTPT, 51^ ITT ST^ ^rrepRTr 

( ^Br 2.6.2.9). 

15. A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanifads, p. 144. 

16. In our article on the source or origin of Rg- Vedic Rudra, 
which is awaiting publication. 
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jOtI [or sifT^r etc. occurring in the extant 

Samhit2.3 and Br^hmanas of the Tajur-Vedd^'^ (in some of which the 
word ‘arfR^T* appears to have been taken, as in the iSatapatha- 
Brahmana mentioned above, to be the name ofRudra’s sister), 
modern scholars interpret the compound as one having 

three mothers, three sisters, three wives, or three eyes. Thus, 
accordiug to Arbman, Louis Renou and D. R. Bhandarkar this 
word means Rudra 'who has three mothers’;^® to Macdonell its 
“meaning appears to be ‘one who has three mothers* in allusion to 
the three-fold division of the universe**,^® Keith takes it to mean 
one having three wives, sisters or mothers, and says, without explai- 
ning its second member, that in it there is possibly *an allusion to 
the three divisions of the universe* or ‘the epithet refers to the god 
either as connected with three seasons, or as connected with the 
three worlds, — heaven, air and earth, as in the case with the Maruts 

*i®® to Griffith it is a name of Rudra as having three wives, 

sisters or mothers, or three eyes;®^ and so on. But we are constrai- 
ned to say that none of these interpretations has the least claim to 
plausibility Neither the ^g^Veda nor any of the other Vedic 
Sathhitas and Brahmanas says anywhere, directly or indirectly, that 

17. The line ^ etc. occurs in VS 3,57, TS 1. 8,6.1, 

KS9J (29, p. 76) and 36. 14 (25-27, p. 362), ICKS 8.10 

(p. 87), MS 1.10.4 (22-27, p. 84) and 1.10.20 (48-50, p.So), 
T£R. 1.6,10.4, and J!Br2.6.2.9. 

For the line ^ etc. see KS 36. 14 

(25-27, p. 362),MS 1.10.20(48-50, p. 95), and TBr 1.6.10.4 
(v-1.- — SfT About this line as occurring 

a little diffierently (L e, without mention of ) in the 

Satapatha^Brahma:^a (2.6.2.9) we shall say later. 

18. E. -^bman, Rudra (Uppsala, 1922) p, 296 ff,; L. Renou. 
Vedic India, p. 63 (§ 125); D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects 
of Ancient India Culture, p, 42, 

19. A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 74. 

20. A, B. Keith, ^Taittirfya Sarhhits (English translation), 
p 118, note 2; and Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanifods, pp. 143, 149. 

21. R. X. H. Griffith, I'hs Text of the fVhite TaJur^Veda 
{VdjasaneyUSamhita, English translation) 3.58 (note at 
p. 28). 
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Vedic Rudra ever had three mothers®®, sisters, wives or eyes,®® or 
was the father of any group of three deities, the Maruts, of whom 
Rudra is repeatedly called the father in the l^g-Veda, being many 
more in number than three. As a matter of fact, the Vedic 
Samhit^ are completely silent about the mention either of even a 
single mother, sister or wife of Rudra or of her name.®-* Of the 
Brahmanas it is only the ^atapatha (6.1.3.7ff) which gives a story of 
the birth, from the Dawn by the year and the sea - 

sons (qjqR'j), of a boy who cried for names immediately 

after his birth and was consequently given by Prajapati as many as 
eight names including ‘Rudra’, which was the first.®® But even in 
this Brahmai^ there is no mention of Rudra’s three mothers. 

Stories, similar to that given in the Satapafa iBrahma»ka, are 
to be found in many of the present Purlnas also, but in these works 

22. Taking, like Ludwig, Geldner and others, the word 

^f^nTTcTT* in 3.56.5 to mean ‘he who has three mothers*, 
Macdonell (Vedic Mythology ^ p. 74) feels inclined to find 
in it the ^Lg-Vedic response to Rudra’s ‘three mothers*,. 
But we must not ovelook the facts that ‘f^TiTRIT'’ having 
the accent in the first syllable, is a Tatpurusa Compound, 
and not a Bahuvrihi, and means, as Venkatamadhava 
and SSyanacarya say, “the measurer of the three (worlds), 
and not ‘he who has three mothers*, and that neither in 
the said verse nor in any other of the same Sukta there is 
any mention of Rudra or the slightest reference to this 
god. 

23. It is a fact that in AV 11.2.3,7 and VS 16.7 Rudra is said 
to be ‘thousand- eyed’, but this is evidently due to his 
past j5.g-Vedic identification with Agni. 

24. Although, as we have already said, the B-g-Veda often 
calls Rudra the father, and sometimes the progenitor, of 

the Maruts, and the latter the sons of PrSni (cf. 

— RF 1.23.10, 38.4, 85.2, etc.), PrSni is never said to be 
Rudra’s ‘wife.’ 

Even if Pr^ni be taken to be the wife of Rudra, the 
latter is nowhere said to have three wives, 

25. This story must have been based on the facts that Rudra 
came to be identified with Agni in the p os t-Rg -Vedic 

days, that Agni has been called in RK 5.2.1, and 

that every day, throughout the year and in all the seasons, 
fire was kindled by the Vedic Aryans early in the mor- 
ning for performance of sacrifices. 
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there is no mention of the Dawn, the Year and the Seasons; on the 
other hand, a child, called *Kumara Nila-lohita* or simply *Nila- 
lohita*, is said to have appeared all on a sudden in (Rudra ) 
Mahadeva's lap and to have received from Brahman the name 
‘Rudra* and seven others.®® Although in the present Epics and 
Puranns, Vedic Rudra, being amalgamated with ^iva (a god of 
popular origin), has lost much of his Vedic character and gained 
many additions to his person and activities, these works also are 
completely silent about his three mothers. 

From what has been said above it is evident that the interpre- 
tation, hitherto given by scholars, early or late, of the word 
are all completely unauthorised and have consequently no basis to 
stand upon. Under these circumstances we shall have to try in 
our own way to determine its meaning, and, for this, we shall have 
to look to the "^g^Veda first of all. 

We have already said that is a compound word pre- 
sumably having 'btrt*, or as its second mem- 
ber. Although, in the we do not found or 

the word (evidently the vocative singular of is there. 

Besides this, the ^g-Veda has two other words (presumably derived 
From the same root or base), viz., (and its derivatives* 

and *8r^V*) and 'STRi:’. In. the Samhitas of the Tajur-Veda 
there is a third one, viz., 

Of the words occuring in the ^g^Veda we find used in 

the form (feminine vocative-singular of superlative of 

in RF 2.41.16 running as follows : 

and it occurs in the form (noirjioative plural) in RF 1.23.19 

which runs thus : 


26. Brahmnttda-p, i, 10.3 ff. and i,5. 72 ff.; Vayu-p, 27. 3ff. 
and Li0.73fr.; (Vanga. ed.) i.7.8fF, and i.g.fF.; 

Padma-p. (Anss ed., Srsti-khaijida) 3,162-168ab and 188ff; 
KHrma-p. ^^All-India Kashiraj Trust ed.) i.7.24ff and i. 10. 
18cd ff, ; Linga~p, (Calcutta ed.) 1.6,1 Iff.; and so on. 
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cpf: II 

In explaining the former verse (^V 2.41.16) Sayana takes 
to mean (‘best of mothers’) and thus, *3r1^ 

to be synonymous with (‘mother’) but in his commentary on 

the latter verse (B-V 1.23.16) he explains not simply as 

*TrT?n::' (‘mothers’; but as anq":* (‘waters deserving the 

place of mothers’) and quotes Kausitaki^Brahmana 12.2, which says 
that in the verse '3rTar4t iT*^s^r¥r:' (?-F 1.23.16) it is 'arnr:' (‘waters’) 
which have been called (‘mothers’) by way of praise. 

Again, at the very outset of his commentary on this B^-Vedic verse 
etc.) as occuring in Atharva~Veda 1.4.1 Sayana 
says that, “like the word the word also is well-known 

in the Veda as denoting ‘mother,’; and then, after referring 
to 2. 41.16 (arfi^a+i etc.) and KBr. 12.2. (mentioned 

above) as his authorities, he interprets *8n^:' not simply as 
but as STFr:^ (i. e,, waters that attained the position of 

mothers). Thus, following the Kaufltaki-Brahma^a Sayana takes 
this word to have been used in the sense of ‘mothers’ for praise of 
‘waters’ (snqj) which are relevant in the said '^g-Vedic verse as well 
as in a few others of the same Sukta. We are now to see how far 
this interpretation can be used relevantly in explaining ^V. 1.23.16 
(siT^ift etc.) quoted above. 

From Sayana’s commentaries on this verse as occuring in the 
(1.23.16) and the Atharua-Veda (lA.l) we understand that 
he construes it as follows : 

Brs^qcTf ^rrtR:, q^r: I” 

As we have already seen, Sayana takes 'an^rq':’ to mean 
(or, (‘waters which are mother-like*) by 

‘yrnrq;’ he means (‘beneBcial or serviceable female 

relations’) or (‘sisters’) beeause, as he says, ‘in the 

(sacriBcial) act under performance (waters) are helpful like 

I — Sayana’s com. on 1.23.16. 

7 
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sisters*,®® and he interprets the expression W, rather 

qaeerly, in his com. on 1 23.16 as W.... 

I (‘associating in cows etc«-.niilk furnished with the 
taste of sweetness*) and, a bit differendy, in his com. on .4^. 1.4.1 as 

( furnishing with their own sweet taste the objects of sacrifice such 
as Soma-juice etc. or ghee which is milk in a changed form’}. So, 
following Sayana*3 construction and explanation of the said verse 
we may translate it thus : 


The mother-like (waters), the sisters (or, beneficial female 
relations) of the (priests or sacrificcrs) desiring (performance of 
their Soma^®) sacrifice, go by (their) paths, putting (in cows etc.) 
milk furnished with sweet taste [or, associating payas with (their) 
taste of sweetness)’*. 

In interpreting the said verse (:^r 1.23.16) Mudgala follows 
3yana very faithfully; but Skanda-svamin’s interpretation of it, 
though being generally the same as that of S^yana, has the 
pecularity in that it takes to be water brought from a stream 
and kept overnight in a special vessel caUed C5«B*R (meant 
for keeping water for sacriBcial and other religious purposes)*"* and 
“Itl- to be the same as Soma-juice.ai According to VenkatamS- 
dhava the expression TO:' means 

Cthoroughly associating the visible water with sweet 

taste ). 

following more or less the interpretations of the scholiasts 
mentioned above Griffith translates this verse, as occuring in the 


"Along their paths the Mothers go. Sisters of priestly 
trants, mingling their sweetness with the milk”. 


minis- 


28. 


29. 


30-31 


Sayana*s com. on 1.4.1, * 

inWs com. on 

Av 1.4.1 

1-12) 1 tpT: 

• -Skanda-svsmin-s Com. 
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It has already been said that this verse also occurs in L4.1, and 
Whitney and Griffith translate it as follows : 

“The mothers go on their ways, sisters of them that make 
sacrifice, mixing milk with honey” (Whitney). 

“Along their paths the Mothers go. Sisters of priestly mini- 
strants, blending their water with the mead.” (Griffith). 

As Ludwig, Grassmann, Geldner and others’ renderings of 
this verse are not very materially different from those of Whitney 
and Griffith, we need not mention them here. 

But it is hardly necessary to say that these interpretations and 
translations are not at all satisfactory or convincing. If 'srfrg'* mean 
simply ‘mother*, as these scholars say, then the ‘waters’ being called 
and thus being conceived as ‘the mothers* of the priests or 
sacrificers desiring performance of their (Soma) sacrifice, are again 
called their 'sfPRi* (sisters or other female relations). This conce- 
ption of double relation of the same object (viz. waters) with the 
same persons (viz., the priests or sacrificers) for the same functions 
of the former (i. e., waters) is extremely awkward and also absolu- 
tely unnecessary, because the mothers generally and naturally 
render much greater service to their sons than the sisters to their 
brothers, thus leaving no scope for the latter. According to Sayana, 
‘waters’, like sisters, are helpful in a (sacrificial ) act under perfor- 
mance’; but can the sisters ‘put in cows etc, milk furnished with 
sweet taste’ (as Sayana and Mudgala say), or have they got (or do 
they carry) any sweet taste of their own (cf. with 

which they can sweeten the objects of sacrifices such as Soma-juice 
or ghee (as Sayana says) or does the special kind of water with 
which they mix the Soma-juice, form a part of their own self 
as Skanda-sva.min says), or can they add sweet taste to 
water (as Vehkatamadhava says), and, if so, how ? As the said 
interpretations of 1.23.16 raise these abnormal questions but 
fail to enable us to give suitable replies, there is hardly any doubt 
that all these difficulties arise from the wrong interpretation of this 
verse, particularly of the word used in it. If we set aside 

the other objections, the very presence of the word in the 

said verse shows that cannot mean ‘mothers*. So, for gett- 
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i ng to the other possible meanings of this word {^sTTST’) we should 
derive it, as Sayana has done, from the Atmanepadi root 
(i. e* meaning *to roar', 'to sound,— 51®^) with the Unadj 

suffix % (meant for denoting the subject) in accordance with the 
Unadi-sutra (4.138), but we must take it primarily to be an 

epithet meaning (that) which roars or makes sound and secondarily 
to mean, by convention in rare but relevant cases, those which have 
this epithet, viz., water and mother. Thus, like (derived 

from — to sound, and meaning ‘water*) , (derived from 

— to roar, and meaning 'river*) and many other similar words, 
is derived from its basic root 'arf^* (i. e. — to roar, to 

sound) and conventionally taken, like^arfi^*, to mean 'water*, perhaps 
because water is found to create sound in various ways — by falling 
on earth as rain and hail, by flowing in strong currents in rivers 
and fountains, by creating water-falls, by giving rise to lightning 
and thunder and so on. Convention also requires to mean 

'mother*, as scholiasts rightly say, evidently because a naturally 
affectionate mother (even among the lower animals) has to make 
particular soimds to warn her little children against dangers 
or to call them to her side for their safety. But in the 
matter there is a remarkable difference between the meanings of 
the words etc., on the one hand, and those of 

on the other. Whereas in case of the former words their 
conventional meanings come to the forefront, thus pointing very 
prominantly to the material objects taken by convention to be de- 
noted by them and throwing their literal meanings into the back- 
ground, in the case of the latter (i. e., the word its literal 

meanings are more prominent and inseparable even though it is 
used in the conventional sense. As to the word (meaning 

'mother*) it may be said that, being uttered instinctively for the 
first time by a little child incapable of speaking, this word had a 
natural origin and did not stand in need of being derived from a 
root. So, its meaning 'mother*, unlike those of a word de- 
rived from the root 'arflr* i. ©. , is direct and natural and has 

got no idea of any root at its base. As human civilization made 
its progress, there was an ever-increasing attempt to express ideas 
not only by finding new words for them but also by forming kindred 
words on the roots or bases of those already in use in society; and 
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it is hardly necessary to say that these derived words, even though 
used to mean some particular things by convention, could not, in 
many cases, get over the meaning of their roots or bases. 

That the conventional meaning 'mother' given to has, 

at its basis, its etymological meaning of roaring or sounding is 
quite evident from 8. 72. 5, which gives a very nice poetic 
description of a bright lightning- flash from a cloud in the sky and 
the closely following thunder, through the imagery of a brightly 
white newborn calf running unobstructed after its birth and its 
mother lowing as if in appreciation of the extraordinary exploit of 
her child. This verse says : 

[“The running calf, shining bright here (in the sky), finds 
none to check (it, and) wants (its) roaring (mother) to praise it*']. 

The word 'aTTSijiT* in this verse is the Accusative singular of 
'3n^% the alternative feminiue form of derived with the 

addition of^cj; (>f)in accordance with the VSrttika 
under Panini's rule ( 4 . 1 . 45 ). As the lightning-flash is 

closely followed by the thunder, and as the calf (in the form of the 
lightning-flash) does not want its mother (in the form of the cloud) 
to look silently at it like a dumb spectator but expects her to be 
vociferous in full appreciation of its highly creditable work, the 
word has the underlying meaning of 'roaring*, which, here, is 

of the first importance. 

Although we know of the literary use of the root ( i, e., 

apiq;) meaning *to roar', 'to sound’ in the Vedic or non-Vedic 
literature, the ?.g- Vedic verse quoted above bears sufficient evidence 
to the great antiquity of the said in- lying meaning of the root 'arfk* 

( i. e., 'sTTq;' ). 

From what has been said above it is evident that we should 
take the word *3^^:', in 1.23.16 to mean ‘the roaring (waters)', 
and with this meaning of this word we should translate the said 
verse thus : 

"The roaring (waters), the (singing) sisters (or, female 
relations) of the (priests or sacrificers) desiring (performance of 
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their Soma—) sacrifice, go by (their) paths, mixing mills with 
Soma-juice^’. 

As a matter of fact, a careful study of the ^^-Veda shows that 
in the early !^g-Vedic period, when the females in the Vedic society 
enjoyed much greater freedom, the Vedic Ary an s took, at least in 
the family rites, the active assistance of their sisters and other near 
female relations, who helped the male members by extracting juice 
from Soma plants founded particularly in mortars, by bringing 
water in jars from rivers etc.,33 by mixing milk with Soma-juice 
kept in jars or vats by diluting the mixture properly 

with water if necessary, and by doing similar other works possible 
for them. From the ^g-Veda we learn that, while thus working, the 
Vedic females used to sing songs. But with the progress of time 
the Aryan females came gradually to be deprived of this right of 
active co-operation in religious matters and were pushed into the 
background. From the said ^Lg-Vedic verse it appears that at the 
time of its composition the females of the Vedic society were no 
longer allowed to take active part, like males, in the performance 
o edic, particularly Soma, sacrifices. So the roaring waters, 
moving along their particular paths leading to the jars or vats 
containing Soma-juice, are said to be doing, like the singing 
Slaters or female relations (of older days), the work of mixing milk 
proportionately with Soma-juice (which is often called to in the 
^■Vtdajjo It is hardly necessary to say that abnormal consum- 
^ Soma juice in the different spheres of individual, social, 
rel^ious and political life of the Vedic Aryans made Soma practi- 
cally a rare thinpven in the fig.Vedic period, and the result 
was that, with the progress of time, people felt more and more the 
necessity of diluting Soma-juice with water to meet the demand. 
f ®vi en y why in the said S-g-Vedic verse ‘the roaring waters' 
^ * ringing sisters or female relations of the priests or 
sacrificers) have been said to mix milk with Soma-juice. 

We have already seen that 'sritg'. formed by adding the U^adi 
suffix s to (i. e. primarily means '(that) which roars or 

32. See jpF 1,28*3-4; 1,89.S. 

33. Gf„ for instance, 1,191.14. 

34. Gf., for instance, ftV 1,92,3, 

35. for instance, «r«6.5, 4.27.5, 6,20.3, 8.69.6, and so 
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^^akes sound*. Consequently, which in ^.V 2.41,16, is one 

the epithets of the river Sarasvatl, must be taken to mean *the 
^est roarer* or ‘the best of those having roaring (waters)*®®, and this 
^^eaning finds strong support in the fact that in the said verse (i. e. 
'^-1^ 2.41.16 which contains the epithet Sarasvati has been 

^cidressed as (*0 mother*) and that in a good ^number of ^g- 
edic verses this river has been extolled for her mighty fiood, high 
®I>eed, surging waves, and loud roaring,®’ 

Our statements made above make it clear that the Atmane- 

root (i. e. ‘ap^*), tnay safely be taken to mean *to roar*, 

*to sound*. So, the words ^STT^T^/sp^^P* may be 

^ drived of follows : 

(literally meaning ‘roarer* ‘maker of sound*). — 

^ an^: l (i* Vap=^) + BT^ Panini's 

i^iale 3.1.134 cgfoTKT’Er: I 

*3n^ (literally meaning ‘roar*, ‘sound*). — 15 % 

I <>|3r% +(^)3rc^ (^pro^) i 

[‘sjrg^ mB'y* ky convention, mean “father**, because, like a mother, 
SL Father also not rarely makes sound to control his children. 

(meaning, by convention, ‘mother*^. — ‘sw* (masculine, 
xxieaning ‘father* by convention) with the feminine suffix sfrt^ 
( >srT).] 

36. This second meaning we may have if we take to be 
equivalent to ‘affi^^* just like ‘grcTRPTT' which, an epit- 
het of a river in W 10.75.7, is equivalent to 
(according to Sayana) or 'arqf^SnTT* (according to 
Udgitha). 

37. See, for instance, 1,3.12 (Sarasvati, a huge mass of 
water 8rof:)» 6.52.6 (swelling with rivers) 7.36.6 
(mother of floods,' swelling with water the roaring streams), 
7.95.1 (moving swiftly and surpassing all other streams in 
her greatness), 7.96,1 (the mightiest of rivers), 7.96.5 
(high waves) and so on. 
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(meaning ‘sky*). — 5TS^ xif^ sf# I STF^ + 

+ ^ ( > 3r) I (It is well known that STT^nr is i. e. has 

‘sound’ as its attribute), 

*3TTg^’ (meaning ‘one who habitually roars or makes sound’).— 

I i^fk) fsj; (>3r^) l 

Cf. Panini’s rule 3.2.146 


'arP^sp* [meaning ‘one who causes (something) to roar or 
sound’] — 6?i35 I + far=^ + 

(>3r^) I 


As may be derived in the said two ways, may 

be analysed thus : 

(i) Tf^Ts^T^criTST^ 3n^^; — one who roars (or 

makes sound) in the three (regions, viz., earth, air and 
heaven). 

(ii) ipn^irt ('TF«rszTf?rfT?5T^5TTJT) — one who 

makes the three (regions, viz., earth, air and heaven) roar 
or sound (with his roaring). 


That Rudra controls the three regions, viz., the earth, air and 
heaven, and fills these with his roar, is known from a number of 
Rg \^edic verses, such as RF 1.114.5, 1.1221, 2.1.6, 5.41.3 and 
8. ..0.1 7 (in which Rudra has been called the extremely powerful god 
o heaven), 7,46.2 (which says that Rudra thinks of the earthly 
^ eings through his lordship and of the heavenly ones through his 
^perial sway), 7.46.3 (in which it is stated that Rudra’s blazing 
, ’ ' ^^^htning-flash, passes by the earth after being hurled 

. °^J^®®vens), 10.92.5 (which says that as Rudra proceeds, 

taming hi^h speed and roaring frequently and violently in the 

^ region, viz., the sky, floods rush forward and cover up 
the extensive earth), and so on. ^ 


K„A “lentioned here that although in B-F 6.49.10 

father of the universe 

S^irto ST T case tve have to take 

• . .. ® form of (meaning ‘father’) but 

this 13 impossible as will be e . ■' 

(which is given below). interpretation of 
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(b) 

This word is the feminine form of meaning ‘(habitual) 

roarer or maker of sound*, and for its derivation we are to look to 
Panini*s rule 7.3.44 — src*TJr^«TT^ So, in its origin, 

it is an epithet meaning ‘one Ca female) who roars or makes sound 
(habitually)*. 

The earliest use of this word is found in connecfion with 
Tryambaka-homa (in Sakamedha in Rajasuya) in the extant Samhi- 
tas and Brahmanas of only the Tajur-Veda. As we have said above, 
the SaXapatha-Brahmana gives it out to be the ‘name* (fTRT) of Rudra’s 
sister.^® But, strangely enough, this statement of this Brahmana 
iias express support neither of any of the Samhitas of the Tajur-Veda 
nor of the Taitiirlya-Brahmana^ although these works, as their word- 
ings show®®, appear to have, as regards the same view as 

that of the ^atapatha Brahmana. So, the idea that is the 

name of Rudra’s sister, must have had a much earlier beginning. 
But who was this and whence did she come ? 

As we have already seen, the B^g-Veda does not say anywhere 
that Rudra ever had a father, mother, sister or wife. As a matter 
of fact, this Veda and also the Sama^V eda and the Atharva-Veda are 
completely silent about anyone, divine or non-divine, called 
nor do they use the word at all. Even in the 

Sarhhitas and Brahmanas of the Tajur-Veda there is no mention of 
anywhere beyond the particular passages on Tryambaka 
lioina. So, great doubt arises as to the authenticity of the statement 
of the ^atapatha- Brahmana as regards As, thus, 

a,s a personal being, divine or otherwise, was non-existent or 
un traceable in the pre — ^atapatha-Brahmana period, it appears that 

38. See ^Br. 2.6.2.9— ^ ^ ^ 

^ \ arfi^T 5 ^ sTTRT^ ^:^....;aud 2.6.2.13 
••■•ITT ^ if ^ qriT ^TT f | 

39. Gf. ^ ^ 3.57, TS 

1.8.6. 1, MS 1.10.4 (22, p. 84— v. 1. ^ 

«pin*)and 1.10.20 (48 — 50, p. 94 — v. 1. as in 1.10.4), KS 9.7 
(29, p. 96 — v. 1. — omits. %j^') and 36.14 (25-27, p. 362). 
iTiT^ 8.10 (p. 87;, TBr 1.6.10.4. 
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the obscure word (containing the part ‘an^^ of unknown 
meaning') made equally obscure and also problematic, an 

confusion arose about it long before the period of the a, apa 
Brahmana. It is a fact that the KathakaSa^hita (in 
passage), and also the T aiitiriycL^BTahmana, say de nit y 
(the Autumn Season) is Rudra*s *sister*^° but the confu 
as regards being long-continued and deep-rooted, persiste 

and could not be got rid of very easily, and this is evi 
unique and undoubtedly wrong passage of the Maitrayant^ nm , 
which, unlike those of the Kathdka-Saffjhit^ and the 

referred to above, gives out (Autumn Season) to 

the source of Rudra's origin (zTlfH") end his ‘sister 
This wrong statement 


40. See 36,14 (25-27, p. 362) ^ 

^ 16.10.4 

— sn arf ^my m * 

41. See M5 1.10.20 (48-50, p. 94)— t 

qcfts?^¥ZT^=a[r.fg, ..... 

For the corresponding passages of the Kaihaka-oaf^ i 
(36.14) and the Taittirfya-Brahmana (1.6.10.4) see 
immediately preceding foot-note. 

It is to be noted that, by giving out (die Au- 

tumn Season) to be ‘the source of Rudra’s origin’ {^^*1 

and his ‘sister* (fsr?TT) to be 'srfe^r’s 
sage (1.10.20) of the MaitTayani-Samhita , ? ^,.*.ed 

X\iQ Kdthaka-Samhiia 3.nd the Taittirlya-BrShma^o, ^ 

to above) clearly differentiates from Rudra’s ‘sister 

(?2r^).As is thus distinguished from Rudra s 

3rfi=^l’, and as Rudra is said to follow the latter (cf. the 
pronoun iu her train, Rudra cannot be said reaso- 
nably to ‘kill most in So, the word I hi the 

said passage of the M(iiiTaya^i*SAwh%t3y which is wanting 
in the other two passages quoted above (in fn. 40), mi^t 
have been added wrongly and has, consequently, to be 
omitted for giving it a better sense. Here we cannot 
overlook the fact that a little after the said passage of the 

MmtTdyam-Siiwhita says: 

qfrtsgtfe ff?!TRrT ap ra tr t iiSfT 
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that the obscure and problematic word ‘arir^’ made it extremely 
difficult even for ancient authorities to determine correctly the 
mutual relation between ^ and and the result was that 

(the Autumn Season) was taken by some to be Rudra^s sister 
and by others to be the source of his origin (i. e., his mother), 
while all of these ancient authorities appear to agree in taking 
to be the name of Rudra^s sister, totally overlooking the 
fact that there is no trace of any personal being, divine or other- 
wise, called in any of the Vedic works earlier than the 

extant Sathhitas and Brahmanas of the Y^ajux-V edn^ in which, as we 
have already said, the word occurs for the first time in 

connection with Xryambaka-homa. Under these circumstances we 
feel it necessary to try to explain, in a relevant and reasonable way, 
the said passages of the extant Sathhitas and Brahmanas of the 
T ajur-Veda in which there is mention of the word 

We have shown elsewhere that Vedic Rudra was a highly 
mischievous and destructive god, and that his widely popular name 
*Rudra’ (meaning ‘Howler’, ‘Roarer’) was originally not a name 
but a most prominent epithet of his. Similarly, the word 
derived from (meaning *to kill’, ‘to destroy*, ‘to tear asunder’, 
‘to injure’) with the Unadi suffix is an epithet (in 

the feminine gender) meaning ‘that which kills, destroys or injures’, 
but it is used as the name of the Autumn Season, because, coming 
immediately after the rains, this Season causes various kinds of 
diseases such as cough, fever etc. and is thus between creative of 
sufferings of human beings andT destructive of human life,^^ Like 
Rudra, ( the Autumn Season) also is a roarer, because, during 

this season, clouds roar and pour out their last vestige of water, and 
the ambitious conquerors’ hosts attack enemy-States by raising 

Sffit m STSIT: etc.’* in which, as well 

as in the corresponding passage ofK'iS' 36.14(25-27, p.362), 
a mountain (ftix) has been said to be the source or origin 
of Rudra. 

42. Of. Sayana’s com. on r5 (1.8.6. 1-2)— 
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war-cries and making people wail for their life and property.^® 

It is, therefore, quite in the fitness of things that the Autumn 

Season has been named and called Rudra’s sister 

described as (meaning ‘roaring*). As it was a popular belief 

that, being the creator of all kinds of human sufferings consequent 
upon destruction of property and diseases and death, Rudra caused 
also these in Autumn most extensively in company with his roaring 
sister Sarad, some of the Samhitas of the TajuT’-Veda^ as well as the 
Taittirfya-Brahmanat have the following lines : 

“trtT ^ ^ nm:, t 

£“This, O Rudra, is thy share; with (thy) roaring sister enjoy 

it**] 

[“Verily Autumn is Rudra*s roaring sister; following her this 
(god) moves about; consequently, this (god) kills most in 
Autumn”], and 

[“Autumn, indeed, is the roaring sister of this (god Rudra), 
(together) with her this (god) kills”]. 

From what has been said about it is evident that the word 
occurring in the said passages of the Yajur-Veda Sarfih\^ 
and the Taittiriya-Brahma^a is an epithet (and not the name) of 
Rudra’s sister and means a ‘(female) that roars’. 

In his commentary on TS 1.8.6. 1 SSyana interprets 
3^ (injurious, maleficent)'^ but, as this interpretation has 

got no authority in its support, it cannot be accepted as 
plausible. 

43. More in^'ormation on this point will be given on another 
occasion. 

44. For mention of the texts containing this line see fiis. 
39 and 38 above. 

45. KS 36.14 (25-27, p. 362). 

46. TBr, 1.6,10.4 

47. For the text of S3.yana*s com. see fn. 42 above. 
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As we have seen above, it is only the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(2. 6. 2.9, 1 3) which gives out to be the name of Rudra’s 

sister, keeping completely silent about This statement of this 

Brahmana with complete silence about must be due, firstly, 

to the extreme obscurity of the meaning of this word as well as of 
that of ‘sifTg’qi’ ® and, secondly, to the wrong text of the Maitrayani- 
Samhita (1.10.20) in which the Autumn season has been said 

to be the source of origin of Rudra. Besides these there 

seems to be another no-less-serious reason, but this we intend to 
state with full details on another occasion. 

Although the said statement of ^atapatha-Brahma^a as regards 
must be taken as wrong, the posterity blindly followed it, 
with the result that a mother-goddess named Ambika came into 
being and became the object of wide popular worship. 


Abbreviation. 



AnSS. 

=s 

Ananda^rama Sanskrit series (Poona) 

AV 

sa 

Atkaroa-Veda (iSaunaka Samhita) 

Com. 

= 

Commentary, 

Ed. 

=. 

Edition, or edited by- 

KBr 

= 

Kau^itakl-Brahmana. 

KKS 


Kapisthala~Kaiha-Samhit3 (of the Tajur-Veda) 
ed. Raghu Vira, 1932. 

KS 


Kafhaha-Samhiia (ed. Sv9.dhya.ya-Mandala 
1943. 


48. That the meaning of was an insoluble problem to 

the ancient authorities, is evident from the extremely 
hazy and enigmatic statements made by them in connec- 
tion with it in ^Br 2.6.2.9 (quoted above in fn. 14) and 
in.fi:^. 36.14(25-27, p, 362) and Af5 1.10.20 (48-50, p. 95), 
which say respectively : 

zRtn5r1%fB?!f and 

set:, ^M+r: 
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= Mdhahkarsia (Vahga. ed. unless otherwise 
indicated). 


-p. 

Poona cr. ed. = 

SUr a 

TS 

Vaiiga = 

Vtukat. = 

1'5 


Maitrayml-SaMita (of the Tajiff-Veda) ed. 
Svadhyaya-Mandala 1942. 

(as in ‘Brakma'p's-Pura^a 

Poona critical edition (published by the 
ABORI, Poona). 

^i»Veda, 

J'flfa^fli/(a-Brtfk(i/w(ed.Acyuta*Granthainala, 

Varanasi). 

(ot die rcJM), 
Svadhyaya-Mandala, 2nd ed. 

Vangavasi Pre:,s, Calcutta. 

Vehkate^vara Press, Bombay. 

Vyasmyi-Saiiikita (of the White-YajuMa 
fid. Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1922. 



VISNUDHARMOTTARA PURAISTA ON ARISTAS 

By 

LAiiLAirn Gopal 


[arftTgTSTt ( = ^ 

aro) ^ir^, ?r«rr 

^TTot, iTpsfiui^rj^m, \ 

f^5riff^*iTftif^^5T ^ i^^^j5=2rjRn!Tt jott ^t 

|y^%9T I Rra[Tf%^ •sr ^ 

i aenr^r 

g r wjf^tt rr ^ ypTtf^^f^j ?Rr^ tfmiTFr^Tf: * 3^1^ 
ft^'irsr^pf srftsffRt sr^^ 1 

»T^^Rgfhn ft ggf^<T - 

I Pusuj^jff^^i'Tgr- 

Pfq^q^ ^^q-* I 

^rr^ f^gr *iTTi K* r <aP r ^<% r 1 M'^?mrTFr»rmfwf^^- 

ft^«nff^^qg'irwrN^^ ^iT55TZT^ I 

^ <^i -^PfVgT^ I^^^THlTf ^ : ^FstsPr 

argiTTg m^^ i ^ ^^ T ^ Pi g y: ViC-^ooo ^00- 

^000 tipfi?^ ^ ProFfe: I Koo ^sst^r^'srfq sttPt^ 

%f^ I HO0-V3OO Voo-l^oo 



irrs^iftjfeq grr^fg Pr^q^TR; \ 


Vo 0-^0 0 




In a recent study^ Dr. Ramesh Chandra Srivastava has 
analysed those portions of the V isnudharmottara Pur ana which contain 
material on medicinal science. He has concluded that these cha- 
pters dealing with Ayurvedic material are based on the Ast3»gasa/i 

1, Visffu Dharmottara Puratfc Ka CikitsS VaiJfUSnika Adhyayana, 
Unpublished thesis approved for the Ph. D. degree of 
Banaras Hindu University, 1981. 
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of Vsgbhata,* Hg bas indicated the parallels particularly 
when he analyses passages on basic principles.^ Dr, Srivastava 
has listed verses which the Visnudharmottara PurSi^a has common 
with the AgnipurS^a^^ but he has not prepared any such list of 
verses common to the Vif^udharmoitara and ihe AfmgasaAgraha. In 
the section on ari^fas Dr. Srivastava merely explains the nature of 
the various indications. He has not pointed out parallels from 
the Astafigasadgraha or any other medicinal text. It seems that he 
is conscious that there is no close parallel between the Vi^itudhar- 
jnottara and the medicinal texts so far as the aristas are concerned. 

The account of the ariftas in the Visaudharmottara Purafta, 
anda III, Chapter 238 has its own unique nature. It has certain 
eatures which bring it closer to the passages on arispas described 
t e context of Yoga in the DevaladharmasiHrS^^ Adakdbkarata^ and 
Vayu , and Linga^ PurS^as. On the same hand, the 

c ose connection of the chapter in the Vi^^adharmpitara with the 
system of Ayurveda is also evident. 


We can, for the sake of convenience, divide the chapter into 
two sections. The first runs upto verse 23; the second includes 
verses 24 to 33. The first records the premonitory signs for death 
after a specified period. Though most of the indications on aristas, 
generally speaking, can ultimately be traced to the ancient texte on 
Ayurveda, which have a very detailed account, the manner in which 
they occur in th^Vtfffudharmpitarahas a distinctive character. The 
me icmal texts also in some cases indicate death after a specified 
perio ut a connected and consolidated account, in which the 

graduaUy from one year to one month and then 
to one day and finall y to immediate death, b not to be found in 

Ibid, pp. 17. 349. 

Chapter II, 

Ibid, pp. 379-92, 

no“248°50^ ^rpakalfaiaru, Moksakanda, 

(Critical edition) ^tiparva, 305, 

Chapter XIX. 

Chapter 43. 

I. 91. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 
9. 
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the Ayurvedic texts. The V istfudharmottara shares this feature with 
the Devaladharmasutra^ I\^dhahharata and the Puranas, If we compare 
the relevant verses in the Visnudharmottara with the passages in these 
texts, we find that no single verse in the Visnudharmottara was borro- 
wed in full from any of these texts. Most of the indications, 
sometimes in identical or similar words, occur in one or the other 
text. But the author of the Vifnudharmottara seems to have intro- 
duced definite changes. At places he adds new signs, while at 
others he drops some of the signs. There is some difference in as 
much as he mentions the same indication to refer to death after a 
different period of time. 

Now we may analyse the indications for different periods in 
the Visnudharmottara noting their parallels in other texts. As the 
LiAgapurdna is known to have borrowed its account of the aristas 
from that in the V ayupurdna}-^ , we have not noted the parallels with 
the LingapurSnOf Likewise, the account in the Mahdhharata is very 
summarised and brief and has very limited cases of parallels. 
Hence, we have not indicated the similarities with the verses in 
the Mahdbhdrafa. 

(1) Verse 4— It refers to the death of a person after a year, if 
he sees the light of the moon in the day time, or the shadow of 
the moon and the sun (respectively in daytime and night) and their 
setting.^^ There is nothing to match it in the Devaladharmasutra^ 
Mahdhharataf Vdyupurana MdrhandoyapurdncP-^ or any of the texts on 
medicine. 

(2) Verse 5— -It refers to the death of a person after a year 
if he sees the light of fire in the sky, or the dhruva (star) or the 
arundhatt star which is not visible to others.^® It is similar to MP 
2, VP 2 and Devala 2. These texts have the additional expression 

10. R. G. Hazra, Studies in the Purd^ic Records on Hindu Rites 
and Customs f p. 96. 

iL 51^ qjJiTPn' ift srmsffTf i 

1 2. Hereinafter Devaladharmasutra^ V dyupurdtfa and Mdrkandeya- 
purdita have been abbreviated as Devala, VP and MP. 

13. snrr i 

9 
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somacchsyam wliicli seems to have inspired verse 4 of the Vis^U“ 
dharmottara^ 

(3) Verse 6— 'Hoj who does not see the light of other lumi' 
nous objects, is said to die in the eleventh month*.^^ The indica- 
tion for the eleventh month in the other texts also concerns lumi- 
nous objects, but differs considerably in the wording. 

(4) Verse 7 — ‘He, who in the night in the dream emits urine 
or stool (of the colour of) gold or silver, goes to the residence of 
Yama in the tenth month’,^® Its parallel is Devala 5, VP 4, and 
MP 4, with the difference that these texts place mtHrav^ purtsam first 
and suoar^arh rajatarp later and have pratydk^am for ni/i. It is, 
however, nearer to VP and MP than to Devala, which adds prabhatn 
to suvarnarajata and mentions it as a premonitory sign for death in 
the ninth month. 

(5) Verse 8— ‘By seeing demons, ghosts, goblins or OTdk^as or 
other supra-sensory beings the death is certain in the ninth month.*^* 
The VP does not have any indication for the ninth month, nor does 
it have anything of this type listed elsewhere. The first line of MP 

5 and the second line of Dcvala4 resemble this verse. It is to be 
noted that the line in the MP contains a reference to the cities of 
the gandkaTvas^ but Devala mentions it in the other line. 

(6) Verse 9 — ‘He, who becomes weak (even when) taking 
large quantity of rich food or becomes bulky even though not eating, 
attains death in the eighth month,’^** In this case also we do not 
find in other texts any parallel mentioning this indication or refer- 
ring to the premonitory sign for death in the eighth month. Devala 

6 and MP 6 are similar to it in mentioning death after the eighth 
month on the basis of sudden bulkiness or thinness. But there is 

14. spfir q i 

« Tf ^rdd*[ n 

15. ^ ^ I 

?r tnrir 5*0^ wifd it 

16. I 

II 

17. sm# 1 
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no reference to food or fasting as the factor. Instead we have an 
additional naention of morbidity in the natural form of the man. 

(7) Verse 10 — 'He, whose whole foot appears to be split up 
or deformed in dust or mud, attains death in the seventh month,’^® 
This indication appears alike in IDevala 7, VP 5, and MP 7, but 
with some difference in the wording. The Vis^udharmottara adds 
the words asakalai^ and oikftarp for padam^ whereas the other texts 
have agratafy pfsiato va^ pi (MP has parsfzySth p3dasy3gre). The MP 
verse is slightly more akin to the V iynudharmottara verse. 

(8) Verse 11 — ‘The twice-born, on whose head verily pearch 
crow, hawk and other carnivorous birds, is declared to die in the 
sixth (month). This indication is recorded by Devala 8, MP 8 
as well. The V isnudkarmottara inserts the word doi/ah and para- 
phrases ^yena for gfddhra. Of the three texts Devala is the nearest. 
The VP replaces khagafy for pdksi^a^, while the MP has several 
changes; it uses vayasa^ for kaka^ and inserts two new words Kakolafy 
and nflaJ}* 

(9) Verse 12 — ‘He, from whose body dust, having the colour 
of the powder of cowdung, is rubbed off (and who sees) the morbid 
form of the shadow of his own body, attains death in the fifth 
(month). Its parallel is to be seen in Devala 9, MP 9 and VP 7. 
Of the three, Devala comes nearest to the present verse. The other 
two mention this indication for death in the fourth or fifth month. 
The first part of the indication, as given in the first line, also differs 
from what the other texts record, but here also Devala has a little 
more resemblance. It may be noted that the expression gomajpacUrna- 
bham can be traced in the account of arisfas found in the medicinal 
texts. 


IS. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


*TTf^ II 




Caraka, Indriya, 12.3; Bhela, Indriya, 9,1. 
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(10) Verse 13 — The indication is mentioned in a single line. 
It says that a man, having seen lightning in a cloudless sky, defini- 
tely dies in the fourth month. It has its parallel in Devala 10, 
MP 10 and VP 10. MP and VP mention it as referring to the 
person living for three or two months and record another premoni- 
tory sign in the first part of the second line. The second part of the 
first line in the three texts adds the detail that the lightning rests in 
the southern direction (daksi^arp diiamairitarp). The first part of the 
line is completely identical with its counterpart in MP. 

(11) Verse 14 — ‘The noble twice-born, who knows his 
dharma^ having seen the rainbow in water or the sky as non-existent, 
definitely dies in the third month.*®® Devala 10 mentions a different 
premonitory sign for death in the third month. The first of the 
two indications noted by the V isnudharmottata is recorded by Devala 
12 as sign for death by the second month. MP 10 and VP 8 record 
it along with the preceding sign for death in two or three months,*** 
The phrasing of the ind cation is nearer to that in Devala than the 
one found in VP. 

16 — ‘If, without any disease, the eyes 
e eyes appears to be dislocated and the 
t brings death within a month.*®® The 
a month recorded in Devala, JSdP and 
5ut, the indications under discussion are 
J for a man whose life is over. Of the 
blance in expression. 

1 

WTSTT I 

^ fkn# II 

seeing of the rainbow in the night. 

T I 

II 

*TTwrsr5T II 

efective. Avaghaiiana means agitation, 
stirring round. But the parallel passa* 
have jraoel which means oozes or flows, 
irison with. MP and VP passages would 
«5ond line refers to ears. 
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(13) Verse 17 (line a) — ‘If a man smells foul odour from his 
own body, he dies within a fortnight’.®® This indication is mention- 
ed by MP 12 and VP 10 in greater details. In Devala 15 it is 
brief and is mentioned as a premonitory sign for death within 
twelve days. 

(14) Verse 17 (lines b and c) — ‘The very fortunate man, who 
does not see his own image in the eyes oi others, verily sees Yama 
within twelve days.’®’ The indications for death after twelve days 
as listed by Devala, MP and VP differ from this. MP 23 and VP 
21 later mention this very sign as indicating that the death of the 
person is imminent. In both these Pura^as it is the second line of 
the verse which is parallel to the first line of the Visnudharmottara. 

(15) Verse 18 — A man knowing dharma^ who does not smell 
the odour of an extinguished lamp, definitely sees Yama (lit. the son 
of Sun) within a week.*®® None of the three texts, Devala, MP and 
VP, mentions any indication for death within a week. But both 
the Purai^as list this sign later on (MP 23 and VP 20) as indicating 
imminent death. 

(16) Verse 19 — ^‘Ifthe chest, feet and head of a person, im- 
mediately after bath or besmearing (with oil or unguent), quickly 
dries, his death is indicated after three days.^®® TJie two PurS^as 
do not mention any indication for death within three days. Devala 
does list one for this period, but it differs from the one mentioned 
by the Visnudharmottara. This sign is listed by Deva.la and MP as 
indicating death respectively after a month and twelve days,®® The 
wording of the indication is nearer to that in MP. However, all 
these three texts refer to a person taking his bath ^snStarndtrasya). 

26 . i 

27. q qqjrRr i 

^ qfPTPTT € qqJJ 1 1 

28. 5 \ 

29. to: It 

f«7r‘ TOT 1 1 

30. VP 19 refers to Ae severe pain in heart after the person 
has taken his bath. 
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The reference to the person taking his bath and besmearing 
himself (snStanulipiasya) occurs in the medicinal texts.® ^ 

(17) Verse 20— *If a person has red freckles on his cheeks and 

has morbidity in his colour, his death is ordained to occur within a 
day and a night.*®® The other three texts do not record any sign 
to indicate death after the period specified here. The sign of red 
boils (pijtaka) on the cheek (£9^4^) > however, is recorded by Devala 
16 and VP 23, by the first to indicate that the person will live for 
four days and by the second that the death is imminent. But the 
other sign of morbidity in colour is not mentioned by any of these 
texts. The medicianal texts do prominently mention morbidity of 
colour as a premonitory sign.®® 

(18) Verses 21 and 22 — ‘He, who does not hear the sound 
when the ears are closed with fingers, does not see the face in a 
stainless mirror and sees the agents {piarufos ) (of Varna) who have 
approached, is ordained to die immediately.*®* Of the three indi- 
cations, the first is recorded alike by Devala 18, MP 28 and VP 27, 
theMP passage being the nearest The second indication also 
occurs in these three texts (Devala 13, VP 9 and MF 11), of which 
the first two are nearer to the Visjifudhdrmottara passage than the last 
one. But, in all the three texts it indicates death after a month. 
There is nothing in Devala to resemble the third indication. But 
MP 20 and VP 17 have a remote connection; they mention fierce 
puTU^as hitting the person with stones in dream, indicating immi- 
nent death. 

(19) V^:^ 23— The verse is not propsrly phrased. It men- 

tions premonitory signs for death after two days and thus does not 
appear in a proper aeqnence of enumeration. The most reasonable 

31. Garaka, Indriya, 2.22; 5*18; 12.5; Bhela, Indriya, 11.19; 

SuSnita, Shtra, 33.10. 

32. yihtw^gwi il ^ '' i»ri 

33. 
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translation of the verse, as it is, will be ; When the smoke on the 
head is destroyed, which may be caused by getting wet by water, 
aad the bending (or breaking) of nose, death, is ordained after two 
days’.®® None of the three texts has a parallel verse. The author 
possibly tried to incorporate as many indications as possible and, 
in the process, did not care for repetition. We notice here three 
signs. The first is the appearence of smoke on the head of a person. 
It is mentioned by Devala 14 as indicating death after a fortnight. 
The second possibly refers to the hair not standing up even when 
wet with water. This occurs in Devala 18, VP 11 and MP 14, the 
first mentioning it, as in the Vis^udharmottara, to indicate death 
after two days. The third is only a revised form of the indication 
mentioned in verse 16 of the Vif^udharmottara discussed earlier. 
Thus, the present verse seems to be based on Devala. 

The second part in the chapter dealing with aristas in the 
Visnudharmottara is without any parallel in the other texts. This is 
because, whereas the other texts deal with aristas in connection 
with Yoga, the Visnudharmottara emphasises their medicinal aspect. 
The Vimdharmoitara has given a wide coverage to topics falling 
within the scope of Ayurveda. In suffixing verses 24 to 33 to its 
account on ariltas, it possibly wanted to emphasise its distinction 
from the other texts and to bring it closer to the medicinal texts. 

The introductory verses 2 and 3 of the Visnudharmottara^^ are 
clearly written after SuSruta, Sutra, 30.3®^. They spell out the 
approach of the author of the Visnudharmottara, He seeks to record 
signs expressed in abnormal changes in intelligence, senses and 
body. The medicinal concern is revealed further by verse 24 which 
refers to the approaching death of both a healthy and a sick person. 

35. I 

36. 

The text reads praartte in place of prakrter and vikfti for 
vikftir in V. 2. 


37 . 
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It is to be noticed that in the first part also the Visnudkarmottara 
omits many indications, which have a supernatural character, and 
emphasises symptoms in the form of changes in body, senses and 
intelligence. 

Verses 24 to 33 refer to the sudden tendency on the part of 
the different senses to behave opposite to their normal character 
icesta'viparyaya).^^ The Astangasangraha devotes chapter 10 of the 
to indications of morbid behaviour (vikftehavijHanlya), 
But it does not have verses or expressions identical with those in 
the \ is/iudharmotinra. However, verses 26 to 28 of the V isnudharmo - 
tiara seem to present more elaborately and effectively what the 

■" l« 

■ fk^^‘ I 

I 

II 

jRrlw I 

II ^V9 

II 

rcCTf^isslwnT: I 

ii 

I 

f^T^rir: IM© 

siTOr^ n ^ ? 

srsTRit II 
^ II 

Tinted text in the first line of verse 25 
jlace of Kharadf 
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Astangasangraha says in verses 3 and 4.®® Likewise, the idea con- 
tained in verse 33 of the Vifnudkarmottara has its parallel in verse 7 
of the AsfSngasangTaha,^^ Indications detailed in verses 29 to 31 of' 
the Vifnudharmottara are very briefly implied by the second line of 
verse 8 of the AstangasaAgraha.^'^ 

This same subject has been treated in the chapters entitled 
tndriySnika in the Cardkasamhita (Indriya, ch. IV) and BhelasaAihitS 
(Indriya, ch, VII) which are identical except for minor variations in 
reading (possibly caused by the corrupt form of the text the Bhela- 
sarhhifa) and the absence in the Bhelasarhhita of verses 14 and 20 of 
the Cardkasamhita. Su^ruta deals with this subject in chapter 30 of 
the Siftrasthana entitled pancendriyartha-uipratipatti in which morbi- 
dity in respect of sound (verses 4-6), touch (verses 7-10), taste 
(verses 11-12), smell (verse 13) and sight (verses 15-23) are referred 
to. But there is no significant similarity in the details of the signs 
or the wording. We are inclined to identTy the Cardkasamhita and 
JBhelasamhita as the source from which the Visnudkarmottara derived 
its information for verses 24 to 33. The relevant portions in the 
AsiaAgasangrahOy except for verses 3 and 4, referring to morbidity in 
visual perception, are so brief and devoid of details that they could 
not have been the prototype for the Vifnudharmottara verses. Another 
reason for regarding the Carakasamhita and the Bhelasamhita as the 
prototype in emphasising this aspect of the arisfas is the fact that 
they duly introduce the subject bringing out its significance (Garaka 
verses 5 and 6; Bhela verses 3 and 4), and also add a concluding 
verse to summarise the point (Caraka verse 26; Bhela verse 22). 
Both these texts*® alike have several verses on the morbidity of the 
five senses and list a large number of symptoms on whose basis the 

^ II 

40. I 

it: ?T ^ 1 1 

41. ^ I 

42. In the following discussion we have not referred to the 
verse in the Bhelasamhita to avoid repetition, the Caraka- 
sarhhitg being older and better known. 

10 
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indications mentioned in the V isnudharmottara could have been 
formulated, in some cases by using similar expressions. Thus, verse 
25 of the Vismdharmottara reminds us of verse 23 in the Cardka- 
sadihitd^'^ The Carakasamhita has twelve verses on morbidity of 
visual perceptions^, which could have inspired verses 26 to 28 of 
the V isnudharmottara. Likewise, the Cardkasamhitd has one verse 
each on the morbidity of teste^® and smell^®, which could have 
formed the basis for the two verses (29 and 30) on this point in the 
V isnudharmottara. Further, Verse 33 in the V ist^udharmottara can be 
matched by verse 19 of the Carakasamhitd,^'^ 

We have not much to choose between the Carakasarhkita and the 
Bkelasamkita for being regarded as the base for verses 24 to 33 in 
the VisnudharmoUarat because both have identical verses. Our 
preference for the Carakasamhita is partially due to the fact that it 
is older of the two and has a better reputation as an authority 
on the subject. There is an additional consideration in favour 

43. IndriySnlka, IV. 23- 

44. We may mention in particular the following passages : 

ii\3 

^ ^ II 

^ iqqr II 

t qjR-5T I 

f^sf inT«ETqq'^qnT*T ii 

45. Ibid, IV. 22 

q qr qpn% : i 
fnirj H 

46. Ibid, IV. 23, quoted above. 

Ibid, IV. 19 

^ u: «rtaT ^ ^ j 

5i^a‘Vjmr^a\ anr sWVfirsrPRiT ii 
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of our suggestion. The CarakasamhiiU^ in view of the importance 
of the indications under discussion, includes some of them in its 
summary of the information in the earlier chapters, which it 
gives in chapter 12 (verses 40 to 61). It is significant that verse 
58 in this narrative,'^® without any parallel in the Bkela^a/khit3, 
matches verse 24 in the Visnudharmoitara. We may further note 
that a passage in the pufpitaka indriya chapter (Indriyasthana^ 2) 
of the Carakasamkita^^, though referring to the smell of the body 
of a morbid person (and not his morbid smell sense), employs 
expressions reminding us of lines 30 b and 31 a of the Visnudhar- 
mottara. But chapter (II) entitled pu^pfya in the indriyasthSna of the 
Bhelasarhhit^ does not contain any passages similar to it. 

But, the desire on the part of the author of the Visnudhar~ 
mottara to distinguish it from earlier texts mentioning aristas can 
be seen in the two new verses (31 and 32) inserted in the second 
part of its narrative, though their presence is not j'ustified by the 
avowed scope specified in verse 24. They mention that in the case 
of imminent death there is a juxtaposition of fear and fortitude 
and at the time of death there is a breathing out. 

Thus, we see that the chapter on arisfas in the Vift^udhar- 
mottara is not based on any particular text. Being of direct rele- 
vance to a physician and his patient, aristas were first considered 
in all their details by texts on medicine. The Yoga school of 
philosophy adopted the account of aristas to suit its own require- 
ments. It was in this context that the aristas are noted in the 
Mah3bh3rata, Devala-dharma-sutra, Vayu-pura^a Markaf^4^y^P^^^^ 
and Linga-pura^a. Of these the Liiiga~pur3^a copies the V3yu-pur3na, 
The account in the Mahshharata, does not have any close resemb- 
lance with the Vif^udharmottara version. The first part of the 
account in the Visnudharmoitara has resemblances and borrowings 
alike from the Deoala^dharmasutra^ Vsyu-purS^a and M3rkaf}4^yor 
pur3f}a. It is not possible to choose one of these three as the source 

45. ^ I 

49. ^ ^3^ ll ?o 

a r ifa g T il \ ? 
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from which the V isnudharmottara borrowed, though we find that on 
some details the Devala-dkarmasutra seems to have contributed a 
little more than the other two. We will not discuss here the 
possibility of all these three sources themselves deriving their 
information from a common source and to identify it.®® 

In its account the Vis^udharmotiara seems to have given a 
larger medicinal emphasis, borrowing e^cpressions occurring in 
medicinal texts. The second part of its narrative is clearly outside 
the influence of the three texts under the Yogic tradition and was 
most likely drafted on the basis of the Carakasamhita (and the 
Bhelasamhita), though showing familiarity with the text of the 
Suirutasaitihita as well. 

We may briefly correlate these inferences with the opinions 
expressed about the date of the composition of the "V isnudkarmotUira, 
A later date between A. D. 628 and 1000 was suggested by Winter- 
mtz.ei The most recent view of P. V. Kane®® also favours a date 
AI^- 600 and 1000 with the possibility of passages being 
a e in later periods. Earlier, Buhler had suggested that the text 
was composed before A. D. 500,®® Basing themselves on the por- 
lons dealing with painting, Stella Kramrisch®^ has placed the 
ext be^een the fifth and seventh centuries. On the basis of a 
u er discussion of a wider range of evidence, R. C. Hazra dates 
the text between A. D. 400 and 500. 


^ general agreement with the view suggesting that the 

V' portions in an encyclopaedic work of the nature of the 

armott&ra are to be ^sessed separately for determining their 
rono ogy and that in its Ayurvedic material the VifnudkarTnottara 
was ^u^ced mostly by the Astangasangraka of Vagbhata.®® As 
is pla ced in about A. D. 550®®, the close of the 

We are attempting it separately in another article. 

Mislory of Indian Literature, /, p,5do. 

History of Dharmalastra, Vol. V., p. 910 
Indian Antiquary, XIX (1890), p* 408 

R. G. Srivastava. Op. Cit., pp. j?. 349. 
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53. 
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sixth century and the first quarter of the seventh century®’ will be 
generally acceptable as the date for portions which contain Ayur- 
vedic material. 

But chapter 238 of Khanda III of the Viftiudharmottara is 
evidently an exception to this general inference. It has to be dated 
after the Devala-dharmasutra^ Vayupurana and Mar^ai^deya-purana on 
the one hand and the Carakasamhita and the SuirutasarhhitS on the 
other. Following R. G. Hazra®®, chapter 43 of the Markandeya- 
purana is to be dated later than A, D. 200 but before the latter half 
of the fifth century. According to Hazra the relevant portions of 
the Vayupurana are an improvement upon the Markan4syapurdna 
and hence are to be dated later still. He further suggests that they 
were interpolated after A.D. 400 when the Vayu and BrahmSffda were 
separated.®® For the Devaladkarmas^tra -wq favour the time-bracket 
c. 400 B. G, to A. D. 200. 

Opinion is sharply divided on the question of the chronologi- 
cal stratification of the Carakasat^hita. Its indriyasthana section, in 
which we find an account of the aristas, was not retouched by 
Drdhabala. It was originally written by Agnivefia, the disciple of 
Atreya, and was revised by Garaka. The Chronology Committee 
of the National Institute of Sciences of India, after a due considera- 
tion of all possible evidence, accepted A. D. 100 as the date for the 
composidou of the Carakasamhita*^^ The Sulruta-samhita also had 
several stages of revision and elaboration. Whatever the date of 
the elder Sudruta, the later one, who revised the original text, is 

57. R. G. Srivastava, Op* ciU^ p. 17. 

58. Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs y 

pp. 10-11. This agrees with M3rkait4eya'Pur3na 

(English translation). Introduction, p. xx. 

59. Ihidy p. 15. S. N. Roy, Historical and Cultural Studies in 
the PurSnaSi pp. 197-208 supports Hazra on the basis of 
the Buddhist influence, sectarian nature and incongruous 
and inconsistent plan of chapters 1 1 to 20. He, however, 
holds that even up till the seventh century the V3yu and 
Brahmanda PurS^as formed one text, 

60. R. G. Majumdar in D. M Bose, S. N. Sen and B. V. 
Subbarayappa (Ed.), .4 Concise History of Science in India, 
p. 223. Garaka was the name_ of a physician at the court 
ofKaniska. P. V. Sharma, Ayurveda k3 vaijHanika itihasa, 
p. 113 places Garaka in the second century B. G. 
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generally placed in the second century A. D.®^ The Chronology 
Committee of the National Institute of the Sciences of India has 
decided to place Nag§.rjuna*s redaction of the text between the 
third and fourth centuries A. D.®® The Bhelasamhita acquired its 
present form in the seventh century,®® But it clearly contains much 
that is old and authentic, going back to the period of the Br3k- 
The late date for the revision of the text does not affect 
our chronological discussion as the V isnudharmottara chapter does 

not show any exclusive connection or dependence on the Bhelasam- 
hitu. 

Considering all this we need not push the date of the chapter 
on arista in the V isnudharmottara Parana to the sixth-seventh centu- 
ries. A date between A. D. 450 and 500 will meet the require- 
ments of the case. 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 


P. V. Sharma, loc, eit., p. 75, 

R. C. Majumdar, he. rif., p. 223. 
P. V. Sharma, he. cit, p. I3i, 

R- G, Majumdar, /oc. rit., p. 222. 



Kj5L§I^A AS A PORTION OF THE SUPREME* 

By 

Nobl Shbos 


^ qf^TSRTT^nr sr^Rra^i — ^ 

srtr^:, 

^snS^TRPJ^r 55$^^ a| ^g^'T^pRT: I iRrPr 3fgrSTi%TR^- 

^^f^JR^err «rT ^ ?m?r i 

s. 

Pr^^^%5T sirmTg^mmt ^ f^^or; 5rf e r?T fa<:f ^ 

sTn’^r^qt sm^THrfw (inPr g w r^ 
srfir'TRqf^) sTT^or PRi^-^erT^'TTPr, BrgRfi^fbr ^ i 

(H<4‘y «b1 Pt ^^?i5RT*TffTiraTf%; 37^ ^RTT- 

^ ?nTT^5rrf^ jKRnpr?: I ^ 

^^«PRirm ^^ffd^t i ir^ ^T ^ BTfr^fir^qT^^Pr sri%*nferr i sRiifaT^f- 
^ »ra^ srfgwf 

I] 

Both in the Vis^u Pur3na (ViP) and the Bhagavata Purana 
(BhP), Kr^na is identified with the supreme Being. ^ In fact, in 
the BhP, Kr^na is distinguished from the gods, seers and other 
descents (avatara), who are merely portions {amid) or smaller parts 

* Paper presented at the Fifth World Sanskrit Conference, 
Varanasi, October, 1981. 

The names of the commentators of the BhSgavata Parana 
frequently referred to are abbreviated thus : GD = Giri- 
dharalala, GSaGahgasahaya, JG = JIva Gosvamin (His 
three commentaries : Krama-sandarbhay Yt-Vaisnava- 

to§ii$Ii Bks = FrAa^ kfs^asandarhha), RR=Radharamana- 
dasa, SD = l§ukadeva. 6s = i5ridhara Svamin, VB = Valla- 
bha, VGaa Vi^vanatha Gakravartin, VD = Vaiiifildhara, 
VJsnVijayadhvaja, VR =» Vlraraghava, 

1. Eg., ViP 5. L 34-35; 18.53; 23. 32. BhP 10. 10. 33; 13. 55; 
16. 40; 28 6; 48.19; 84.20; 85.39. Cf. my doctoral thesis, 
“The Divinity of K^$na according to the Harivaf&Ia, the 
Visnu Purana and the Bhagavata Purana^, (Harvard 
University, 1980), pp. 143-145, 149-154. 
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of the Pur Ufa, but Krsna is the Lord (bkagavati) himself 
(L3.28). However, in several passages in the ViP and the BhP, he 
IS described as a descent of a part (amia) of the supreme Light 
[t. e., Brahman] or of Visau or of the Lord (bhagavan) Moreover, 
e is even referred Lo as a part of a part amla-^bkaga).^ 

n t lis paper I shall analyse the various attempts by commenta- 
tors to explain away ICrsna^s being considered as a portion of the 
Supreme. 


(i; as a part in the PurSi^a 

„ ^ shall first briefly deal with the ViP, and then take up the 

^ ora detailed consideration.^ Ss, on ViP 5.1.2, maintains 
at rsna is the supreme Brahman, but is called a portion be- 
e descenH<5 i form of a human being, Ratna- 

P 5. 1.2-3, points out that the terms 
-tion’ are used metaphorically due to 
limited. But it is not that Krsna’s 
3 to have a universal form, to possess 

he ViP : 1.2 and 32^ 2.4; 7.47; 17 2 

k ‘»3.24; 29.25; in the BhP : 2.7.26; 
2; and from Book 10 : 1.2; 2, 18 and 

•27; 38.32; 41.46; 43.23; 48.24. 

.9 and 16; 10.10.35. 

the ViP: (1) VisnupurSnam with the 
idhara called Svaprakaia, ed. by Jiva- 
^ G‘>Icutta : Sarasvati Press, 1882; 
’am, with the commentary of Ratna- 
called Vaisnavakrttacandrika, Bombay, 
For the BhP I have used : (1) 

^^ta'-tutparya^nirnaya ed. by Bannanje 
'^~7nala granthah,, vol. 3, XJdupi : Sarva 
orrmittee, 1980. 

n with the commentary of Gaiiga- 
^Ttkaprakai ika ttka, ed, by Pandeya 
rest Pandit Pastakalaya, Samvat’2002 


tahapur^nwi with various commenta- 
uinkara Sastri, Vols, 1.9 and 11-12, 
^vata^vtdyamha, Sathvat 2022 [1965] 
lor references other than Bk. iO; 

skat^haby with severe? 1 
n ^ j Nityasvarupa Brahma- 

Devakmandana Press, Saihvat 1963- 
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all powers and to be the Lord himself. With regard to Kr§na^s 
being called a ‘portion of a portion*, SS, on ViP. 5.1.3, offers the 
following explanation: Vi§nu is, as it were, the portion of the highest 
Brahman, and when Vi?nu descends in the form of a human being, 
the latter form is, as it were, the portion of Vi^nu. In this sense, 
Kr^na can be regarded as a portion of a portion. 

(ii) as a part in the Bhftgavata PiirSpa 

Kp9:^a is the Lord himself 

Taking up the BhP, let us first consider 1.3.28 ai £te. c3f»fakalalt 
pmasalf kfsnas tu bkagaoafi svayam. Some commentators state that 
an ami a is a more important part than a kala^ and many more dis- 
tinguish Krsnia, the Lord, from the amias and katas. ^ JG points 
out that the word ‘tu* distinguishes Krsna from all the amias, kalas 
and the Purusa. Or the word ‘tu* taken in the sense of ‘exclusively*, 
indicates that the statement ‘Kr§i> 2 i is the Lord himself* is an 
emphatic and exclusive (savadharanS) iruti which supersedes all 
other irutis. 

JG argues that Krsna, the subject {anuvadya) of the sentence, 
was already mentioned as the twentieth avatar a (1.3.23), while the 
Lord (bhagaDan)j the predicate {vidheya)^ is mentioned only here 
(1.3.28). So, in accordance with the rule that the predicate should 
not be uttered without mentioning the subject, it is K.rsn.a who is 
the Lord, and not the Lord who manifests himself as Krsna.® In 
this connection, however, it should be noted that in 1.3.23'^ the 
Lord is already mentioned as a subject there. The word ‘svayam*, 
JG continues, also points to the fact that Krsna is not a mani- 
festation of the Lord, nor is Krsna*s being the Lord a superimposi- 
tion {adhyasa),^ 

According to JG one should not consider K.r§na as an 
[ordinary] aoatara even though he is mentioned as one in the con- 
text {prakarana) of avataras (1.3.23), for the later statement that he 
is the Lord cancels the previous one in accordance with the principle 

5. iSS, GD, GS, JG (Ks), RR, SD, VB, VG.VD, VJ and VR. 

6. VG also mentions this. 

7* rdma-kfsnaviti bhuvo bhagavan aharad bharam. 

8. So also VG. Madhva also points out that svayatn refers to 
the ultimate (mtilarupin'^ Lord himself, 

11 
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that what is mentioned earlier has less force than what is mention- 
ed later. Or the statement ‘Krsna is the Lord himselP> being 
considered a irutiy sublates the statement of his being an avatara^ for 
the latter is only a prakara^a^ which has lesser force than a huti, 
VC and GS use the same argument to, invalidate passages that 
speak of K.r?na as a portion of the Supreme, by asserting that 
they are merely prakarai^as or lingas. They add that the imii 
‘Krsna is the Lord himself'' is a paribhdsU-suira^ i. e., an assertionj 
which, although occuring in one place, illuminates the whole iaslra 
[the BhPJ, like a lamp in a house. It is mentioned once only and is 
not repeated. Thus, according to JG, Krsna*s being mentioned 
as an avatara refers to his descent in his essential character {svarfi- 
paslha) into phenomenal Qlojry (prakfta-vaibhava) in order to generate 
a special bliss it3 his own servants,® As VC puts it, it is in order 
to bestow his grace. 


KfS^a as a part 


Let us now examine how the various commentators attempt 
to reconcile the passages of the BhP which speak of Kr^na as a 
part of the Supreme with the belief that Kr§nia is the Lord him- 
The first argument is that such passages cannot be taken 
literally because otherwise they would contradict the principal 
statement that Kr^na is the Lord himself.^^ The mention of 


9. 


10 , 


JG has further discussion on this topic in his JSCranta- 
sandarbha. See S. IL De, The Early History of the Vaisnava 
Miw and Mooement in Bengal, 2nd ed., (Calcutta : Firma 
■ iT 1961), pp. 314-325. Incidentally, 

'!? states diat, since Balarama is mentioned in 

the company of Kr^na in 1.3.23, Balarama too is not 
a part of the Purusa. But JG himself, as we shall see 
later, at times refers to Balarama as a portion of the 
oupreme. 


The commentators do not explain away every single in- 
sta^e. At times they are silent.^ Eg., Madhva on most 

104.2; SS, VJ, JG(KsandVt) 
SudartanasQri on 10.2.18; 6S. 
yj, on 10.2.41; 6S. JG (Ksand Vt). VJ on 10.10.35; 

0^10 9 R 9^1 <5.5 “ 10.20.48; ;3s,VJ, GS 

““ 10.33.27; VJ on 10.38.32; 
10.41,46; SS, VJ on 10. 

S^nasQri on^"^!7.I^ ^ 

Ss^VD, VR, VC. GD, (W on 2.7j26;see RR on 3.2.15; 


II. 
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Kr§na as a part-manifestation is due to the limited perception of 
ordinary people,^® or to foster Devaki^s and YaSod^’s maternal 
affection,^® or he takes on a limited form, as it were, to show his 
grace to his devotees.^ ^ 

Often the instrumental (e. g. amient^ is interpreted to mean 
‘together with* some other being which is considered to be a part 
or a part of a part. For example, K.r§n.a descended together with 
Balarama, who is a portion of the Supreme.^® Kr?na is also 
said to be accompanied by other portions such as Sahkar$ana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha,^* Purusa and others,^"' parts like 
Matsya, Kurma, Varaha,!® Brahma, Rudra, etc. the portions of 
the devas who descended among the Yadus,®® Yudhigthira, Arjuna 
and others,®^ the cowherds, Yadavas and others,®® Prakrti;^^ or 
they are simply called his portions without be specified,®^ 

At times the instrumental is interpreted to mean *by means 
of*, but without implying that ICr^na is a portion. Thus Krsna 
descends by means of (the knowledge in the form of) his decision 
[sankalpa ) to be born, the decision being considered as an axv/a or 

12. iSSj JG (Vt) on 10.1.2; VB on 10.26.23i see also SD on 

10.26.23; VG, SD, GS on 10.43.23. 

13. VGon 10.2.9. 

14. SS, GS on 10.2.18. 

15. ^S, VD, VR, SD, VB on 2.7.26; VR, SD, GD on 3.2.15; 
JG (Ks and Vt), VR, GS on 10.1,2; VR on 10.2.9; JG 
(Vt), VG, GS on 10.2.41; VR on 10.10.35; Sanatana 
Gosvamin, JG (Vt and Bks), VR, VB, VG, Ki^oripras^da, 
Dhanapatisuri, SD, GS, on 10.33.27; i§S, VR, VG, GS 
on 10.48.24; VD,RR,VR, JG (Ks), VG, SD, GD, GS 
on 1 1.7.2. 

16. GD, GS on 2.7.26. 

17. VD, JG (Ks) on 3.2.15, 

18. VD, VGon 3.2.15. 

19. VG on 10.10,35; in 3.2.15, VD and VJ interpret the in- 
strumental to mean ‘by Brahma’, i. e., Kyina was re- 
quested to descend by Brahma who is a portion. 

20. GS on 3.2.15. 

21. SD on 10.33.27. 

22. JG (Vt) on 10.41.46, 

23. iSS, GD, GS on 3.2. 15^ See also VB on the same. 

24* VD, RR, JG (Ks) on 3.2.15. See also VB and Puru- 
$ottama on the same. 
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kala or amfa~bhaga,^^ Other such portions are Kp^na’s bliss 
[ananda)i^^ his kriya-iaktii'^'^ his divine form (^divya~vigraka),^^ or 
Pradyumna,®® 

VB offers some peculiar interpretations which no other com- 
nientator gives. For instance, Kr^na is referred to as a part be- 
cause he occupies a section of the womb of Devakl.®° Or Krona's 
descent is *a/kJena^ because he does not become manifest everywhere, 
but only in a particular part of the world, viz., the house of 
Oevaki.31 Or Kpsna is the fullness, but he uses only that much 
part of himself as is required to save those whom he has come to 

save. 3 3 


and Balarftixia as parts 

^ Some passages indicate that both Kr^na and Balar&ma are 
^fT Supreme. Let us observe some of the interpretations 

o er y the commentators in this regard. One is that Kr?na 
takes on two forms, viz., Krsnia and BalarSma, by dividing his 
own form {nrnrtibheda). But this does not mean that -Kr^ij^a is 

^ manifests itself in ‘two 

** that the term ‘part* improperly 

of .he if wT®; * by the ‘maxim 

^ 10.43.23 it is because of the 

Krsna d ^ and because Vasudeva, in whose liouse 

® that the wot^ ‘part’ is 

meaninw ■ (5!™!^ ’ “ Si^eu the following 

g^j_G_jei^es 3 («r) and bliss {ananda)»o the sun and 

” mtlSe^nd VRon 

32, 10.4L46, 10.43.23,* 10.4^24. ' h>.33^7, 10.38. 

VBon 10,38,32. 

VB on 10,41,46. 

VR. on 10,1,2. 

See VB on 10,1.2, and 10*2-41 
VB on 10.43,23. 

JO ( Vtl <« laS 23. ' ^ i 

VB on 10.20,48, 


25 , 

26 . 

27 , 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 
32a 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 
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the moon; when construed with which means the moon, 

the two kalas are the phases of the moon;®® they are the two avataras, 
Kr§na and Balarama, without implying that Krgna is a part;®® 
the two hairs (i. e,, symbolically Krsna and Balarama) with 
which the Lord descends.^ ^ These two hairs are referred to in 
2 7.26, where it is said that the one with the white and black hair 
ijsitakrfnakeia) was born by a part (kala) of himself. Referring also 
to ViP 5 1.59-60, several commentators^^ point out that these two 
white and black hairs symbolize Balarama and Krsna respectively. 
VB thinks ^sitakfSf^akeia refers to Sahkar§ana, but feels that the 
four-fold \yyuhci\ Lord is suggested. JG maintains that the word 
kda (hair) does not indicate a part but it rather means 

lustre {am£u). By displaying his two keias, NSrayana showed his two 
lustres, viz., V^sudeva and Sahkarsana. 

Explanation of compound words 

Since the hair may suggest that Krsna is a part, some of 
the commentators^®, notably VD, go to great lengths, giving several 
alternative interpretations of the words kalaya sitakfstiakeia (2.7.26 , 
using all their grammatical skill. For instance, (1) According to 
VC, VD and GD, sita is jSiva, kf^na is Vi?nu, ka is Brahma, which 
yields sitakts^aka. Then, they continue, Kf^na is the lord {Ua) of 
these three {tesam), so that we finally get sitakfstfakeia, (2) Or 
kalaya is taken to mean ‘skilfully’ and siiakf snaked a is interpreted 
to mean the one who has bound (szla) his black hair.^® (3) Or in 
VD’s somewhat different interpretation, which keeps the above 
meanings of kalayS and sita, the term kfsija in the compound 
sitakffnakela is interpreted to mean ‘of of 

Radha, so that kalaya sitakji‘§^akei a means ‘the one who has skilfully 
tied the hair of Radha*. (4) Or according to SD it means the one 
who has partly {kalayU) white and black hair. (5) Or, according to 

37; SD on 10.20.48. 

38. VC, GSon 10.20.48. 

39. GS on 10.20.48. 

40. VB on 10.20.48. For his understanding of these two hairs 

see his comment on 2.7.26. 

41. Eg., l5s, VR, JG (Ks), VC. 

42. VD, VC, SD, GDj JG. 

43. Rupa Gosvamin in his BhagavatSmfta as quoted by VC. 

See also a partly similar interpretation by GS, 
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VD, kalaya sita, taken as a vocative in which sita means *old’, is 
interpreted to mean *0 old partial anatara'^ and is addressed to 
Narada. The remaining kfSftakeJa (the black-haired one) refers to 
K,r§na. (6) Or VD takes the negative ‘a* from kalaya to yield 
asita when prefixed to sita, and asiia is interpreted to mean adhama, 
Then kfsnaha is interpreted as ^the one who removes’, from kar§a{i=^ 
uddharati, T he final element , means lord or protector. S i 
asitakrgnakefa means the one who is the protector of diose who 
remove adkamia. (7) VD further outdoes himself in the following 
interpretation. Kalaya, is taken as a nominative fern, ending word, 
and is analysed as ‘Aia’, meaning ^water*, plus *laya*, meaning that 
which dissolves {ke=jal€ llyale iti)j so that kalaya means ^one who 
dissolves into the water*, and the one who thus dissolves is supposed 
to be the earth. Now the one which is attached (sito) to that earth 
{kalaya) ^is the Govardhana mountain. The term kfstfa is explained 
to mean the one who lifts {karfati^ uddharati) the Govardhana 
mountain. He has still to explain the last element, viz,, ke^a^ which 
is interpreted to mean ‘the one who lies [hie) in the water [ke^jale)t 
Hence kalaya sitakfff^akela comes to mean ‘Vigriu who 
lifts the Govardhana mountain that is attached to the earth*. There 
are many more permutations and combinations, but these are suffi- 
cient to give an idea of how the commentators proceed. Another 
compound ^acyutam/afy^ (the portion of Acyuta), in 10.2.18 is inter- 
preted by SS, JCf (Vt), VG, SD and GS to mean, ‘the one who is 
no eprive o his parts {cyutirahita am/ a ai/varyadayo yasyd)^ i. e., 
acyutaf^ali. means ‘the integral one’, ‘the complete one’>4 


and Arjoaa as iiarta 

In 4.L59, two parte {addos) of the Lord Hati, interpreted to 
refer to Nara and NXi^yana, axe aaid to have coine {ag^ta) as the 
Kmas, int^reted to mean Aijuna and According to 

VR, Nara and NSrSyana descend in the form Akyaxie. aiid 

ut most of the commentators explain... that Nara and 

wh'i Arjuna and malntainmg^ however, that 

while Nara enters A ijuoa with hU ii^; .^S^Srayane 


44 , 


See aa,o a aimilar explanation by V».. Vj.. iat^ta the 


compound as the euk/a di Hari* 
amia here is only a relsrinice 
(See 2.7.26). 


#ie word 
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himself.^® SD distinguishes three Nar3.yanas. The Primal Nara- 
yana, who is Kr$na himself; the second, who is the Piiru?a; and 
the third, who is a part {amici) of the Purufa, descends as the seer 
Narayana in the family of Dharma. Now we are faced with the 
problem, viz., who is this Kr§na into whom Narayana, the ami a of 
Hari enters. It seems to me that VC, VD and RR had this ques- 
tion in mind when they claimed that the two ami as (parts), Nara 
and Narayana, enter Arjuua and Kr§na, who are their atfiiins 
(wholes or sources). In order to defend their position that Kysna 
is the arniin, and not the amia^ they are forced to also make Arjuna 
an amiin. RR states that, since Arjuna is the companion of Krishna, 
Arjuna, is an amiin of Nara, who is his amia, yet it is Nara who 
enters as an aveia into Arjuna just as rivers enter into the ocean. 
So in order to preserve Krs;m*s being an amiin, they even go to 
the extent of making Arjuna too an amiin. But they have to imme- 
diately recant and say that Nara enters Arjuna by his aveia, while 
at the same time they want to maintain that is Narayana 

Jiimself, or superior to Narayana as Purusa and as the seer. 

Different cons timing of urordls 

We have seen some examples of how the commentators divid e 
Sind connect various parts of compound like sitakrsffakei a. Let us 
now see some examples of how the commentators construe words 
^differently so as to show that Krsna is not a portion (arhia). In 
10.1,2 instead of construing *athiend* with ^avatJrnasyc^ , VC connects 
it with ^visno^y interpreting Vi§nu to be an ai/hia of Krsna as 
present in Vaikuntha.^® Alternatively, VG connects ‘athiena’ with 
^Jathsa' to yield the meaning ‘tell me partially the deeds of Krsna’, 
a.s no one can relate them fully.^"^ In 10.2. 16 instead of linking 
^^imiabkagena’ with *Sv{veia*, VR supplies ^jdtasyo^ to agree with 
^ ^nakadunduhheli' and construes ^amiahh3gena* with 'jatasyd*. So the 
Xjord entered the mind of Vasudeva (Anakadundubhi), who was 
fciorn as a part of the devas, who, in turn, are parts of the Lord. 
Hence aihiahhaga is interpreted to mean ‘part of a part’, but it 
refers to Vasudeva, not to Ky?na. In 10.2.41, instead of connecting 

45. So also Madhva. 

46. tatrUvatirijasya vlry3^i kathaya. Kasya, amiena visnol}, yah 
khalvamisna vaikanihe visffur bhavati, yasyaik3 mio vif^uh 
tasya pUri^asyetyariha}^. 

47. This construction is also mentioned by SD and GS. 
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with ^kukfigatal^'t JG (Vt) supplies ^bkavet* to go with 
^bhavayo,* and relates ^afuiena* with ‘bhavqya bhavet' . So he derives 
the following sense : That K.rsna, who could bring about our 
welfare by his parts like Mataya, A^va, etc., has himself entered 
your womb, is indeed fortunate. In 10,33.27 instead of construing 
^amiena^ with *avattr»alf^^ several commentators^® read *amiena^ with 
yagadf^varah , saying that he is the Lord of the world, viz. Vi§nu, 
by a part of himself, but he himself has his full glory. Similarly, 
JG(Vt), in 10.41.46, construes ‘amhna* with yagatafy kSranam*, indi- 
cating that Krsna is the cause of the world by a part of himsdf. 
In 10.20. 48, VB, instead of taking ‘kalsbhym* with ^hare^/ reads 
*bhuh nitaram hareh^ i. e., earth which belongs entirely to Hari; and 
he adds that it is Sahkarsana who is the part {kala). JG (Vt and 
Ks), VC, SD and GS divide ^kal3hhyam* into kal3 and abhyStni 
understanding kala not as a part but as iaktx (power), which ia the 
earth. So we obtain the following : Hari’s kalU, viz,, his powerj 
namely the earth, shone with these two {abhyatn), viz., Kr^na and 
Balarama. VD in 1 1.7.2, instead of construing antiena^ with 
Tffah links it with *nispaditam, and connects *alesata^ with 'aDatfr^ai 
so that the resulting meaning is : I have partially accomplished 
the task entrusted to me by the gods for which I have descended 
fully. The work is only partially completed because the destructioa 
of the Yadu clan still remains to be done. 

as part of a part 

In 10. 2. 9. and 16, and 10. 10. 35 Kr$ira can be considered 
to be a part of a part {at^ahkSgd), We shall now see how by giving 
different meanings to the element bhaga^ the commentators free 
Krsna from being called a portion. For instance, in 10. 2. 9j 
amiabhagena is interpreted as T^y that nature {smrupeiia) in which 
there is the entry (bhaga ^ bhc^ann^ ptGue^c) of the Another 

explanation is *by that form by which the ami as, i. e., the jivasw 
Brahm^ and others receive from Kr§na their share (hhagoy of 

48. JG (Vt^, Kiiorlprasada, Rimanarayana, Dhanapatisdri, 
See also V G. ICiioriprasada gives an alternative explana- 
tion according to which he supplies api and reads 
dharm3di-sthapanaya iti kimuta svayam bhagavattvena itu 
(If dkarma can be established even by a part, how much 
more by the entire Lord !) 

^ similar interpretation in 
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the four purusarthas in accordance with their dispositions.*®*^ VB 
interprets it to mean ‘by the division {bhagena^vibhagena) of the 
fourfold aihias of Puru^ottama, viz., Vasudeva, Sahkarsana, Prad- 
yumna and Aniruddha*. He adds that the word ^bhaga' is used 
in the singular to show that the Pradyumna-part alone is involved 
in becoming a son. J§S gives five alternative explanations, one of 
them being ‘he who presides {hhaga^bhajaU^adhiti§ihati) over 
all by means of his powers (^amiaik^iaktihhih). In 10. 2. 16 SD 
interprets it as ‘in the form of being considered as a son {bkagena^ 
putrataya hhajantyena rapei^a) of Devaki and Vasudeva, who are his 
parts {amla). GS gives the following explanation in 1 0. 2. 3 5 : By 
means of that full form in which there is the manifestation {bh3ga = 
pradurbhSvd) of the partial avatdras {am^avataranam). 

Violence to the meaning of the word ‘part’ 

Finally we must mention that occasionally a commentator 
coolly ignores the word ami a or even takes it to mean ami in. Thus 
VR, dropping the word ami a in 10.26.33, just comments, ‘I con- 
sider Kr§na to be Narayana hinaself*. JG (Ks and Vt) and VG 
take amia here to mean not aveia but aveiin, so that his comment 
reads, *T consider K.rsna to be the source of the power of Nara- 
yana ( tacchaktyaveiinam') .* 

We have thus seen the various techniques and devices used by 
the commentators, who even go so far as to offer rather far-fetched 
interpretations to defend what I think is a later understanding of 
the divine nature of Kr§na.®^ The passages that speak of 
as a part or a part of a part of the Supreme are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to accept that they are all superceded by the 
single statement that K.r§na is the Lord himself. It seems to me 
that we have here a remnant from an older tradition harking back 
to the time when Krsna came to be identified with Visnu, and as a 
de8cent(^avatara) of Vi^nu, was considered his portion. Later, through 
the process of ‘sanskritization,* Vai^navism became more Vedantic, 

50, JG, VG, GS, SD. See also SD on 10.10.35. 

51. Nowhere does the BhP use the word ^purrfavatara. On 
the other hand, the commentators frequently mention 
Kr$na*s being the ‘fullness*. Eg., VR on 1.3.28, says 
that Kr§na isa. pUrnavatara. Jlva Gosvamin, on 1.3,28, 
goes even further and states that Kr^i^a is the avatarin^ 

12 
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identifying Krsna and Vi?au with Brahman, which manifests 
itself as Vi§n.u, Kr^na, ^iva and the like. But there are also 
passages in the BhP where Kr^na is not merely a manifestation ol 
Brahman but is Brahman. These earlier and later traditions exist 
side by side in the Vai§nava texts. In the BhP we find the initial 
attempt to deal with these conflicting traditions by explicitly 
asserting that, while other gods and beings are portions of the 
Puru^a, Kr^na ii the Lord himself. It is only in the traditioo 
after the BhP — which is that of our commentators — that ICr§M*s 
absolute supremacy is more fully established. For example, in the 
Brahmavaivarta Pura^a^^ Wi^nUi who has a universe in every pore o£ 
bis skin, is merely a sixteenth portion of Kr$na. 


52 . 
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I tt?R'iwtnw’flii?rat f^sf stwlsifirsn^t "Pitr 

ffsira: I Swra'47-^rBRmt; ffsrfqg' n? i 5n8iqTg:,nt 

Prfttss: snmfts^sftwt i 


g*r»^’rni^ trPwntt 

t«raT (ttt) srRra^trar, itwr i jutsTtif 

?f5l3I— RPRT SRftirt I 

anjPiffuwHmift’ stiir'i'jaTft' — ^ sR^rt i%fa^>T i 

stremt^ Tifiiiwrin'i, eR^rarr^at^crrirt ^ »if^ ^Pra: i ?pr 
’iPTPiBT-’pnjTiPr-f^wj’TRT^ 8R5rm fir®3<Teft!n:; 
sra^ti^ fa qq g ftqr; • 


uPit^ar ai?’!! 5gf*r yimpT j ?? 

irfsTiPiRiTar^, 15’rai’RTfirafSL It’nft’PiPisnft^r, stsphtPi- 
«fiiisri^»rjfV ^ I ^ TiPr f^ifrar wmr oT f ^ca t in , ftr^- 
irasr airai s^mPwfrhflrK^ i] 


The Purges are the indispensable aids in the interpretation 
of the Vedas, their legends and mythology. Conversely, much of 
the Puranic legend and mythology is found, at least in its germinal 
stage, in the Vedic texts. That is, Vedic and Puranic mythology 
may be regarded as a two-way traffic. A number of Vedic divini- 
ties and the mythology connected with them are noticed to have 
found fuller expression in the Fur^ijic texts. They have prolifera- 
ted in different dimensions, and have encompassed around them 
many more elements of diverse nature. 

Vi^nu and ^iva, the two very important divinities of the 
Puranic amalgam, around whom Vai^navism and ^aivism revolve, 
are found in the oldest extant Veda, the J^Lgveda. But it is generally 
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averred that these two divinities were not so very important gods 
in the Vedic official religion. It is believed^ that Visiiu wiis ;i 
‘^god of great eminence among the masses of the Aryan nomads 
and was not particularly liked by the orthodox family of the Vedic 
poets.’* He has the traits of phallus worship. On the other hand, 
iSiva was a very prominent god of pre-Aryan non-Vedic people. “ It 
was only in the course of mutual assimilation and give and take 
between the Vedic and non-Vedic, that these two gods asserted 
themselves and came into prominence in the Vedic fold llirougli 
two different channels ; Vi§nu through the super-imposition of 
solar traits on him and his consequent identification with Indra;^ 
and ^iva, also a pre-Vedic non-Aryan god connected with phallus 
w'orsh ip, through Agni after having been re-christened as Rudra,'* 
However, this assimilation was not exercised without trijurning 
much of the original nature and function of Visnu and J^iva and 
making them conform to the Vedic thought-pattern. 


In spite of this teleological inclusion of iSiva and Visnu in the 
hierarchical Vedic religion, their pristine connection with fecundity, 
^rts ity, procreation, and phallus continued to survive in peoples* 
hin j the faint traces of which can be seen even in the jRgveda. In 
V when Vedism was on the decline and the origi- 

® being relegated to the background, and when 
^r4huia^m, precursor of modern Hinduism, was taking its firm 

ferijhed surfaced conspicuously and 

« .wo different channels : Vai^naWstn and Saivism. 

berates with these tw^'t revolves round and rever- 

Ml dlffefcnt and distinri Fr fact that these two isms were 

Putfcic literature that a „ I Saivisra.® It is in 

the differences and to a u ® ultempthas been made to bridge 
"udy brought in a kind extent, the Puranas glor- 

‘kenr ingenious methods'oF between the two conflicting 

S. R NT n these two gods together . 

i “• zw'*' ^ytMogical Tracts, 72. 

o.’c., v’ and Sivaism, 4r. 
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and making them complementary and not contradictory to each 
other. The lead given by the Puranic texts was followed by many 
Gupta and other kings and there thrived a number of temples where 
the idols of divinities belonging to both the isms were installed and 
worshipped amicably. This paper deals with one of the many 
measures by which this very important religious and social achieve- 
ment was accomplished by the Puranas. 

A study of some of the Puranic legends reveals that in order 
to have a sort of rapprochment between these two isms, the Puranic 
mythologists sought for a link divinity that could function as a 
vinculum between Vai§navism and jSaivisim and found a divinity, 
namely, Ratri (J5^V 10.127) that served their purpose very well. But 
before we take up the characteristic features of this divinity which 
attracted Puranic mythologists to pick her up from among a host 
of many other important female divinities in the Vedic mythology, 
we should mention, in brief, three legends which contain in them 
the divinities of Vai§navism and Saivism. 

1. The legend of Madhu and Kai|abha^ 

In the Hindu cosmogonic speculations, it is believed that at 
the end of an eon the entire creation of Brahma is destroyed by 
devastating floods. Vi?nu goes into his cosmic sleep and so do all 
other gods. When Visnu is still under the deep influence of Yoga- 
uidra (cosmic sleep), Brahma springs forth from his navel and 
appears on the lotus growing from the navel of Vi§nu, Looking 
around the vacuum created by the surging waters, a flash of desire 
comes to his mind to create the universe anew. The moment he 
contemplated this re-creation, two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
sprang forth from the ear of Vi§nu and rushed to devour Brahma. 
Brahma looked around for succour but found no one except Vi§nu 
who also was in slumber under the deep influence of Yoganidra. 
Brahma realised that unless Vi$nu is released from the grip of 
Yoganidra, and kills the demons, his very life was in danger to 
speak nothing of the re-creation. Thus thinking, he began to pray 
to Yoganidra who had overpowered Vi§nu. Being pleased by his 
supplications, Yoganidra left Vi^nu and stood aside. Vi^nu got up 
and Saw the two demons about to devour Brahma. He challenged 


6, DeviM. 1,49 DevIbhP 1.6; 7. 
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them and a fierce fight between Vi$nu and the two demons ensued. 
Mighty as the two demons were, Visnu could not overpower them. 
Finding himself unable to vanquish the demons, he remembered 
his own potent power, namely, Visnumaya. She deluded the 
demons, and they were then killed by Vi^nu. Brahma then 
engaged himself in the job of re-creation of the universe. 

The above legend brings forth two divinities, Yoganidra and 
Vi§numaya who helped Vi?nu in annihilating the inimical forces 
of nature symbolized by Madhu and Kaitabha who hindered the 
smooth functioning of Brahma. Undoubtedly these two female 
divinities are purely Puranic, But their counterpart, though in 
rudimentary form, can be found in the Vedic mythology. But 
before we do so, let us examine another legend mentioned in the 
PuranAS. 

2. The legend of Smnbba and Ni^nmbha’' 

These two fierce demons defeated Indra and all other gods. 
The gods retreated to the Himalayas, There, they impiorwl 
Vi§numaya to help them in their plight. At that moment Parvati, 
consort of iSiva, came there to bathe in the Gahga. She enquired 
of the gods about the object of their prayer. With these words of 
hers, a girl instanly sprang forth from her body. She came later to 
be known as KauSikI, having been born from the ko^a (sheeth) of 
P^rvati. In the meantime, Canda and Munda, the two servant 
of the demons j^umbha and NiSumbha, saw the exceedingly chariO' 
ing KauSiki and reported her presence to their masters. Kumbha 
became infatuated with her and sent a messenger to Xvauliki 
asking her to marry either him or his younger brother, Hi^umbhri. 
ICauSiki retorted that she would marry only the man who would 
conquer her in a fight. Hearing this, j^umbha despatched a mighty 
fighter, Dhumralocana, to bring the impudent girl to him. But the 
mighty Dhumralocana was killed by the slender Kaufiiki. There- 
after, Kumbha and Ni^umbha sent Oanda and Munda to ptinisb' the 
impudent girl and to drag her to him. On approaching these two,‘ 
the goddess became infuriated and there instantly sprang forth 
from her forehead. Again a fierce battle commenced between KJii 
and the demons. The demons were killed by Kali, 3umbha now 
became alarmed and realised the prowess of the Devi KauiSiki. He 


7. Devi M. 5-10. 
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mobilized a huge army. In the meantime, the iakti of goddess 
Kauiiki sprang forth from her, and also iaktis of other gods, namely, 
Brahma, Visnu, iSiva, Karttikeya, Indra, Varaha, and Nrsimha also 
sprang forth, and joined her. The (nameless) iakti of Kaufiiki sent 
^iva as her emissary to the two demons to warn them that they 
must instantly release the gods and their property. And thus that 
iakti got the name iSivaduti. The two demons did not heed the 
warning and attacked. There commenced a pitched battle between 
l^umbha and Nifiumbha and other demons on one side and KauSikI, 
Kali, ^ivadutl, and all the iaktis of the gods on the other. Ulti- 
mately, all the demons were annihilated and the gods were 
released. 

This legend brings forth the following divinities ; 1 . Parvatl, 

2- KaufiikI, 3. Kali, 4. iSivaduti, and 5. the iaktis of the gods. 
Before we discuss their origin and importance let us describe a 
third legend bearing on our topic. 

3. The legend of Tftrakftsura^ 

The mighty demon Taraka tormented all the gods and usurp- 
ed their property. The gods approached Brahma for his advice 
and help. Brahma assured them that a son of Siva and Parvatl 
would kill the demon. The gods retired. Brahma then contem- 
plated that in order to beget a son who would be able to kill the 
demon, Parvatl had to practise rigorous penance in order to acquire 
physical strength to bear such a mighty child. He therefore con- 
trived a plan. He asked the goddess Ratri to enter into the womb 
of Menaka, Himalaya’s wife, and darken the colour of the child. 
After the marriage of Parvatl with Siva, Siva would taunt her for 
her black complexion; she would feel offended, and resort to penance 
to change the black colour of her body. Another reason which 
Brahma mentioned to Ratri for this kind of affinity between her 
and Parvatl was that Ratri had to destroy the demons in the uni- 
verse which she could accomplish only after coming into some 
kind of close contact with ParvalJ®, and thereby inheritiug some of 
the demon-destroying quality of hers. 

Thus instructed by Brahma, Ratri covered the embryo of 
Menaka with her black hue and changed the colour of the child 

8. DevIM. 5 f ; MatsyaP 152-155. 

9. This indicates that Parvatl belongs to the group of 
goddesses of inimical nature. 
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into black. Consequently Parvati was born black and was named 
by her parents as Kali or Kalika (blacky). In due course, Parvati 
and ^iva were married. As Brahma had planned, iSiva once teased 
Parvati for her black complexion. Parvati felt offended and at 
once proceeded for penance to change her black colour. In the 
meantime, it so happened that a demon named Adi transformed 
himself into a damsel and entered the apartment of 6iva, for- 
getting that there was a curse on him that he would be killed 
whenever he transformed himself into any other form. Siva killed 
the demon. However, when Parvati heard this, she misunderstood 
the whole affair and i’elt so disgusted and furious that wrath came 
out of her mouth in the form of a lion. Parvati was just about to 
enter the mouth of the lion, when Brahma appeared before her 
and granted her the desired boon of obtaining a fair complexion. 
His plan had thus succeeded. The dark skin was at once separated 
from the body of Parvati and was converted into its original form 
of Ratri. She is known by the name of Kau^ikl, for she was born 
from the sheeth {koia) of Parvati. Brahma further told her that 
since she had become blessed by the contact with Parvati and had 
partaken an atitJa of hers, she would also be known as Ekanam^a, 

This legend refers to three female divinities : 1. Parvati, % 

Ratri, and 3. Kau^iki or Ekanamia. 

The sum total of all the female divinities referred to in the 
above three legends is : 

1. Yoganidra, 

2. Kalaratri, 

3. Visnumaya, 

4. Parvati, 

5. Ratri, 

6. Kali, 

7. KauaikT, 

8. Ekanamla 

_ The above mentioned divinities, on the basis of the three fore- 
going legends, can be tabulated as under : 

^^tri Ratri-b P3.rvati 

1. Yoganidra 2. Kalaratri 2. Vi?numaya 

tAll connected with the Visnu-group) 


1. Kali 2. Kau^iki 3, Ekanadiafl 
(All connected with the iSiva-group) 
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From among these two groups, Parvati was originally a 
mountain deity as her name iParvata-^pafData--^parvatt^ *a. mountain 
dweller') indicates. Nfost of the mountain and tribal deities were 
inimical goddesses and were worshipped to ward off and protect 
from demons, goblins, evil-spirits, etc. Conversely, such godde- 
sses were also regarded as divinities of fertility and procreation. 
Similar must have been the case with Parvati. Further, iSiva was 
also a prominent tribal god of pre-Vedic India. Significant features 
of Siva were (are) : 1. his connectian with phallus, fecundity, 
and procreation, 2. his connection with demons, goblins, and 
evil-spirits, etc., i. e., malignant forces. 

In the post-Vedic period, during the age af religious reawak- 
ening, and mass assimilation of independent divinities of different 
tribes and cults with the divinities of Neo-BrS.hmanism, Parvati 
was united with iSiva because of their identical qualities. They 
became universal parents (cf, jagata^ pitarau vande parvatJparame^ 
harau). That is to say, apart from their predominant postion in 
{Saivism and Tantrism, what is important from our point of view 
is that the demon-destroying and fertility-nature of Parvati still 
continues in her. It is Parvati who, in her incarnation as KaH 
or Durga or KauiikI or VindyavasifiT, destroys the demons. Again, 
it is Parvati who is worshipped by women to obtain a husband and 
children (refer to SIta’s gaurUpSjana in the Rum^yana), 

The second divinity of the above group, namely Ratri, 
has a different story. She was originally a Vedic goddess. 

There are altogether six hymns, one in the JS-gveda (10, 127) 
and five in the Atharvaveda (3.10; 19 . 47 - 50 ) which celebrate 
Ratri. One important feature of Ratri in the j?Lgveda is that 
she is described as jagato niveJinit one who gives rest to the entire 
world (RV. 1.35.1; AV. 9.3.37; Khila 4.2.3). She provides a 
comfortable house (AV. 9.3.17; 13.1 ,4.3) where all beings enjoy 

their nightly rest (i^B. 10.3.1.16). People desire to sleep in her lap 
without any fear and worry, while she keeps a watch over men, 
their cows and horses (AV. 19.47.9). Even the gods sleep in her 
wide lap 10.70.6). 

Another important feature of Ratri is her close connection 
with the sun. It is said that the sun possesses two forms : bright 

13 
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and dark (^V. 10.37.3; 6.9.1). The one shines during the day, the 
other is dark during the night (^LV .1.215.5; VS. 33.38). Whatever 
light is in the sun, the same light is in the night also (AV. 4. 18,1 h 
Day and night are regarded as the two daughters of the sun 
(?.V. 6.49.3). 


The motherly aspect of R^tri is also hinted at in Vedic 
literature. She is the mother of U?as (^V. 1.113.3)and also of the 
sun (Rohita) (AV. 13.3.36). 


Nevertheless, the fact that the demons, goblins, and evil spirits, 
etc. wander and become more active during the night has not 
remained unnoticed by the Vedic poets. She is prayed to 
protect people from all difficulties — human, natural, or super- 
natural. She is prayed to protect men from demons (Ppp. 13,10.2; 
AV. 8.2.20) and from the fierce creatures on the mountain (AV. 19. 
48.3). She is implored also to keep the wolves and the thieves 
away (^V. 10.127.6) and protect men from snakes, wolves, and 
other fierce animals (AV. 19.47.8; 50.1). It is important to note 
that in AV. 19.49.4, it is said that the shining Ratri has taken 
upon herself the splendour (vareas) of a lion, a tiger, a horse, and 
men and she transforms herself into many forms. In AV. 19.50.2, 

the poet wishes that the sharp-horned draught oxen of R3.tri protect 
men in their difficulties. 


Because of the belief that the inimical forces and demons 
prevail during the night, Ratri came to be regarded as an evil in 
Brahmanic texts. The nightly darkness is the darkness of deatli 
(AB. 4.5, KB. 17,6;9; GB. 2.5.1). The demons and the Raksasas 
pther in the night (TS. 2,4.1.I; SB. 7.3.2.19). The Asuras delight 
in e mg ^ ( B 11.1.6.1), MarkP 48.1F mentions that while Prajil- 
p 1 was engaged in meditation, the particles of darkness produced 
- * Prajapati cast off that body of his which was composed 

of^darkness. Th* body that wa, cast ofiF by Prajapati became 


has sol, would lead us to conclude that 1. Ratri 

fed ohe provide, rest to all beings ; 3. she is conncc- 

motem andrh\®"‘’*”“’ ete. from whom she 

protects, and 4. she ha, ,ome trait, of fertility and procreation. 

nent feature,'*^* here* Ratri^»meT h**”’ promi- 

Mtn came to be associated with Vi§nu and 
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^iva. By virtue of her solar traits and motherly aspect she was 
aligned with Visniu, On the other hand, her other traits, namely, 
her destroying the malignant forces plus her motherly aspect led 
her to be united with i^iva, a god of identical character and 
function. 

The darkness of R^tri which has been referred to as being 
associated with the anarchic forces has been personified in the 
Puranic mythology as K^laratri which does not seem diiferenent 
from Ratri in the Vedic mythology. This K3.laratri has her sway 
over the entire universe during the The other feature of 

Ratri, i. e., her giving rest and bringing sleep to all beings, was 
personified as Yoganidra. 

By the time of the Puranias the solar character of Vi?nu was 
fully developed and established. Ratri, because of her solar 
connection in the Rgveda, came to be associated with Visnu. In 
the R.gveda, it is the solar god Indra, who with the help of his 
maya brings forth the universe (J?.V. 6.47.18), But in the Puranas, 
it is the solar god Vi§nu who is the lord of this maya^ 
Kalaratri is said to be Vi?riumaya (DeviM. 1.53;5,13; KalikaP* 
5.14; 6.9). The all-creative primeval goddess is known by the 
name of Visnumaya among the people (DeviM, 5.12) Without 
the consent, help, and cooperation of Vignumaya, nothing can be 
produced. This is clear from the legend of the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha. 

The selfsame Ratri has been associated with Parvati (iSiva- 
group) also as is evident from the legend of iSumbha and Ni^umbha, 
and Tarakasura. The reason for such association must have been 
her demon-destroying nature and that of Parvati with whom she 
was connected. 

Whereas the solar affiliation of Ratri in the J^gveda was in- 
strumental for her connection with Vi§nu, her other features, via., 
darkness and demon-destroying nature were conducive to her being 
associated with Parvati who too was originally an mimical goddess. 
That Brahma asked Ratri to cover the embryo of Menaka so that 
Parvad is born black and thereby be endowed, due to the contact 
with Parvati, with an added vigour to destroy demons points 
towards this assumption. 

10. Refer to Vig^u's cosmic sleep and emergence of Madhu 
and Kaitabha. 
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Goiiclasion : 

On the basis of the above conspectus, we can have a cleat 
picture of Ratri ; 


t 




Ratri ( Vedic ) 



t 


Solar connection and motherly aspect 
(Rgveda) 

Connected with Visnu as VisnumSya, 
Yoganidra, Kalaratri, etc. (Puranas), 

Demon-destroying nature and motherly 
aspect (Rgveda;, _ 

Connected with Parvatl (Siva-group) 
as Kau^iki, Kill, Ekanaih^l, etc. 
(Purlaas). 


The Vedic Ratri thus served as a unifying force, a vinculum, 
in the Purlnic mythology to bridge the gulf between Vaisnavism 
and Saivism because of her twofold character in the Rlgveda ; 


1. Solar connection, and 2. demon-destroying nature. 
Visnumaya, Kalarltri, Yoganidra, Kauiiki, Ekanaih^l, Kali, ^iva* 
duti, may be regarded as different emanations of the Vedic Ratri, 
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The Bhagavata-purana,^ which claims to be an infallible help 
to the spiritual pilgrim, ^ propounds bkakti as the highest dharma 
of man.® In this article we shall discuss two questions : (1) Does 
the J3kP propose the bhakti"yoga to all men and women, whatever 
be their social status ? In other words, we shall see how the hhdkttr 
yoga stands in relation to the var^a^SlTama^dhoTmci, (2) Does the BkP 
give any preference to the bhakti^yoga vis^a^vis the other traditi- 
onally accepted ways of attaining realization ? To put it differently, 
is the bhakti-yoga one among other mdrgas equally accepted by the 
BhPy or does the BhP give to it some special significance ? 

1 : Bhakti^the Universal Way to God 
Certain limitations of the Var|Ui-fti$rama-dliarma 

The traditional understanding of dharma was to a large ex- 
tent intimately linked with the two concepts of var^a and dirama,^ 

1. Henceforth abbreviated as BhP. 

2. Of- S. Anand, ‘The Bhagavata-purSna : -A Guide for 
the Sadhaka”, Puraifa XX. 1, pp. 71-86. 

3. Gf.S. Anand, “Bhakti— the Bhagavata Way -to God , 
Purat/a XXII. 2, pp. 187-211. 

4. Gf. P. V. Kane, History of DharmcJastra (Poona, Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, 1968), vol. I, p. 3. 
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In its earliest form, the varf/a-structure of society may have been a 
purely socio-economic phenomenon. Gradually, however, it acqui- 
red a religious significance, and the l^udra was the greatest loser. 
He was not allowed to study the Veda. The Veda could be studied 
only by one who had been duly initiated through the upanayaiia- 
safkskara. The ^udra was debarred from all safhskaros, except 
vivaha. He could not be present even when the Veda was being 
recited. Therefore, the only airama open to him was the gSrkasthya^ 


The tf//«iw<2-approach to life in its final development divided 
life into four stages. The first two were mainly concerned with the 
things of this life. Manu teaches that only after a man has dischar- 
ged his debt to the seers, to the fathers, and to the gods, should he 
think of moksa.^ Medhatithi, who "most probably flourished 
between 825 and 900 A. D.,’’ commenting on Adanu-smfti 6.97, 
remaiks that the ^Qdra by serving the Brahmins and by fulfilling 
his household duties, acquires the fruits of all the dramas, except 
moksa.^ Aloksa can be acquired only by the proper observance of 
the fourth airatna^ i. e., sat/tnyasa,^ Kane, while discussing the 
relation between the purnsartha-doctTmQ and the airama-syst&m. 
seems to agree with Medhatithi in his understanding of the tradi- 
tional stand of the Dharma^astras.^® 


Bhakti : a call to all men and women 

The BkP clearly states that birth alone cannot be the source 
o man s greatness. That one is born in a high caste is no guarantee 

^ pleased with anything 

at s ort of selfless bha kti^^ Consequently, without bhakti, a 

Cf. Kane. Op. cit. (ig?*), vol. II, pt. I, pp. 154-64. 
adhityaiddhivad vedan putrariiScotpadya dharmatalj, 

istva ca iaktitab yajnair mano mokse nivetoyet. 6.36. 

Kane : Op. cit., I, p. 583 . 

ca aarvairamaphalatn labhat« 
‘^panvrajakaphalam vaijayitva. 

Gf. I^e. Op. cit., IM, p. j 63 . 

Cfr, Ibtd,, pp, 422-4. 

1 1 . nabm dvijatvam devatvnm ^<, 5 * 

»evatvam r§itvam vasurStmajab. 

12. private* 7.7.51. 

y aktya hanranyad vidambanam. 7.7,52b. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 
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noble birth, even in the family of a rsi, is of no avail, Just as a 
high birth confers no privileges, so too, a low birth does not 
disqualify the iSudra. The has something very consoling to say 
of the origin of the ^udra : 

Service, which is needed to attain dharma, was born from the 
feet of the Lord. In the days of old the ^udra was born for 
this service. By fulfilling this he pleases the Lord.^* 

Thus, far from being disadvantaged by his birth, the ^udra 
seems to be in a better position, because his caUing to service is help- 
ful and necessary towards the fulfilment of the Law. Kr^na, too, has 
a very favourable attitude towards the iSudra. He directs Nanda to 
give the outcastes a share of the sacrifice.^** 

Contrary to the stand taken by the authors of the Dharma- 
^^stras, the BhP teaches that all men and women can attain per- 
fection,^® because all men can love the Lord, even the so-called 
*<dog-eaters.”^’ To be a saint one need not be born in the family 
of a dvija. Like Satyalt^ma Jabala of old,^® NSrada was the son of 
a maid-servant,^ ® bom to her as a result of being cursed to be 
bom a Sudra,®® and he probably did not know who his father was. 
Yet, he was a great saint,® ^ honoured by all the gods.®® Vidura, 

13. r^ayo’pi deva yusmatprasahgavimukhS iha samsaranti. 

■3.9.10b. 

14. padbhy^m bhagavato jajSe SuSru^E dharmasiddhaye, 

tasyath jatab pura dudro yadvrttya tusyate harib* 3.6.33. 

All quotations from the BhP are my own translation. 

15. See 10.24.28. 

16. daiteya yalssaraksamsi striyab Siidrah vrajaukasah, 

khaga mrgab pSpajIvab santi hyacyutatath gatab. 7.7.54, 

17. bhaktyaham ekaya grahyab ^raddhaya’tma priyab satam, 

bhaktih punati manni|tha fivapakan api sambhavat, 

11.14.21. 

i^vapaka is considered to be ‘'a man of a very low and 

degraded caste.’* V. S. Apte, The Students* Sanskrit- 

Bnglish Dictionary (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1970), 

p, 567, 

18. Ch3ndogya~upanisad 4.4. 

19. See 1.5.23. 

20. See 7.15.72. 

21. maha-bhagavata, 2.9.41b, 

22. sura-pfljita, 1.4.31b. 
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tcM3, was a ^Qdra.^s Yet, Yudhi?thira addressing him says : 

O Lord, devotees of the Lord like you are made holy by the 
Lord who dwells in your heart. You in turn sanctify all the 
holy places.®^ 

To be a saint one need not receive upanayana, the samskSta by 
which a Hindu becomes a dvija, j^uka did not receive it,®® he 
was a great devotee of the Lord,®® fully dedicated to Him.®'* To 
scale the heights of holiness one need not study the Veda. Suta had 
not studied the Veda,®® but he was no poorer for that, being 
accounted a great devotee of the Lord.®® 

If God-realization is the goal of all men, and of women, 
irrespective of their caste, then it follows that the means thereto 
should be equally available to all. According to the Dharma^Sstras, 
one could begin the hrahmacarya-airama — the student life — only after 
receiving the tipanayarui. Therefore only men of the first three 
castes could enter on spiritual discipleship. Women and ^udras 
were debarred. But Krsna opens the doors of spiritual discipleship 
to all, even to the Madras and to women. Winding up his teaching 
to Uddhava, he tells him : 

^ou may impart the teaching I have given to you only to a 
man who is free from the faults I have indicated above, pro* 
vided he is devoted to the Brahmins, is loved by you, and is 
pure and pious. You may also impart this teaching to women 
and Madras provided they have devotion. Once a person has 

23. He was actually Yama, born as a J^udra, also due to a 
curse. See 3.5.20. 

*.4. bhavadvidha bhSgavatSs tlrthabhutah svayarh vibho, 

tirthikurvanti tirthani svantahsthena gadabhrta. L13. 10. 

25. an-upeta, 1,2.2a. 

26. bh^gavata-pradhSna, 2.3.25a. 

27. vasudeva-parayaiia, 2.3.16a. 

23. —snatamanyatra chandasSt. 1.4.13b. 

When the sages justify themselves for choosing Sutn to 
narrate to them the story of Krsna, they underline his 

earmngj But the texts he has mastered are only 
JW/t-texts See 1,1.6. 

29. bhagavat-pradhana. 1.18.15a, 
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really understood this teaching nothing else remains to be 

known.®® 

Thus the Sudras and women are eligible to receive the fulness 
of spiritual discipleship.®^ The Veda was a closed book for the 
iSudra. It could not even be recited in his presence. The BhB^ 
which claims to be the very essence of the Vedas,®® offers itself to 
all who care to study it with reverence.®® The BhP lays the grea- 
test stress on satsa^ga as a means to holiness.®^ The saint is open 
to all men, ready to accept anyone.®® Thence satsanga is a univer- 
sal sacrament. All types of men and women reach the heights of 
holiness through satsanga.^^ Satsanga nullihes all social disquali- 
fications.®^ Bhakti makes up for the lack of all the other means, 
which are available to the privileged ones alone.®® Indeed, an 

30. etair do^air vihlnSya brahmanyaya priyaya ca, 
sadhave Sucaye bruyad bhaktib syacchudrayo 5 itam. 
naitad vijSaya jijSasor jnatavyamava^isyate, 1 1.29.31-32a. 

31. For a complete discussion on the concept of spiritual 
discipleship as expounded by the BhP^ cf. S. Anand : 
'^Spiritual Discipleship as Described by the Bhagavata- 
purana,” Indian Theological Studies, XV- 1, pp. 21-55. 

32. akhila-Sruti-sara, 1.2.3a. 
sarva-veda-anta-sara, 12.13.12a. 

33. vipro* dhityapnuyat prajnam rajanyodadhimekhalS,m, 
vai^yo nidhipatitvam ca ludrah suddhyeta pStakat. 
12.12,64. 

34. Krsna calls satsanga the greatest secret {parama-guhya). See 

11.11.49a. For a complete discussion on the concept of 
satsanga as taught by the BhP, cf. S. Anand : ‘‘Satsanga : 
The Company of Saints”, in G. M. Vaddakkekara (ed.) : 
Prayer and Contemplation (Bangalore, Asirvanam, 1980), 
pp. 273-310, 

35. sarva-bhtlta-sama, 11.2,52b. 

36. See 11.12.2-9. 

37. dau^kulyamadhim vidhunoti iSigraiii mahattamansim abhi- 
danayogab. 1 . 1 8. 1 8b. 

38. Devahuti addresses her son, Kapila, considered to be an 

avatSra : tepus tapaste juhuvub sasnu raryS brahmlnucur^ 
nEcna grnanti ye te. 3.33.7b. 

Similarly, some BrEhmins who at first refused to honour 
the request made by Krsna, eulogize their wives favoured 
by him : 

14 
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outcaste, provided he is a hhakta^ is superior to a Brahmirij who 
may be adorned with many qualities but bereft of bhakti^^ 

The universalistic stand of the BhF is founded on the belief 
that Hari, being the soul of all,*^® looks upon all without partia- 
lity.*^ He has no favourites, nor is He against anyone.**® But 
this does not mean that He is indifferent towards His devotees, far 
firom it. The hhakia is most dear to Him. tells Uddhava 

that he is dearer to Him than ^iva, Brahma, and even l§rl,*^ 

Though the BhP has a universalistic attitude, it does not 
totally reject the traditional respect shown to the Br3.hmiu. 
^^bha, considered to be an avatSra of Hari, instructs his people 
thus : 

I find no being equal to, much less higher than, the BrEhmin 
I gladly accept the offering made through the BrEhmin, 
provided it is accompanied with faith. Such an offering 
surpasses the agnikotraA* 

To give gifts to the Brahmins seems to be better than to offer 
a sacrifice ! himself teaches the greatness of the Brahmin, 

but he insists that this greatness is more the consequence of moral 
greatness than of birth alone : 


39, 


40. 

41. 

42. 


43. 


44 . 


n^am dvijatisathsk3.ro na niv3so gurSvapi, 

na tapo n3tmamim3iiis3 na Saucath na kriy3b ^ubhEb- 

KT. 1 ^*^ ^y^^^™A5loke kr^ne yogefivarefivare, 

10^342^^^ cSsmakath samskarSdimatEmapi. 

viprad dyi§adgunayutad aravindanEbha- 
padaravmdavimukhScchvapacaih varistham, 
manye tadarpitamanovacanehitartha. 
prSnam punEti sa kulaih na tu bhurimEnab. 7.9. 10. 
sarva-3tma, 1.9,21a. 


sania*dr£, tbid, 

^ yasya, kaficiddayito’ sti karhicid 
dvesya^cayasminvi^ama matimrnEm. 1.8.29b. 

nt atmayonir na Samkarab, 

^"’^■“ivatina ca yatha bhavan. 


na biahmaijaU tnlaye bhutamanyat 
kimatab para* tu, 

«>«<Jdhayahain 

awamikamamnatathagnihotre. 5.5.23. 
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By his very birth, the Brahmin is superior to all beings, more 
so if he is endowed with penance, learning, contentment, 
and devotion, to me.^® 

The real Brahmin is characterized by a spirit of forgiveness;*® 
he is calm, considerate to the poor and needy, and looks upon all 
with an impartial eye.*"^ Since it is moral greatness that consti- 
tutes the real Brahmin, anyone who leads a life of virtue and 
bhakti can become a Brahmin.*® Here the BhP seems to give in to 
the factual religious dominance of the Brahmins, but not quite, 
because by introducting the moral and religious consideration in 
the concept of Brahminhood, it implicitly passes a judgement on 
the practice then prevalent. 

BhaJcti and temporal in'volvemeat 

The sathnyZsa-aSrama which was particularly suited for the 
quest of mokfa — according to the opinion commonly held by the 
Dharmad3.stra writers — demands that a man renounces everything, 
even his house, so that he is obliged to go from place to place, to 
be a parivrSt, In the first two airamas man fulfilled the first three 
purusarthas ; dharma^ artha, kama. Only in the third did he think of 
mok^a. 

The BhP, however, teaches that supreme bhakti is possible 
while being involved in things mundane. Temporal commitment 
is not incompatible with holiness for one who is detached. King 
Dhruva, while he continues to rule his kingdom, while he continues 
his quest for artha, kama^ and dharma,^^ has his senses fully under 
control, his mind immovably fixed on the Lord,®^ Similarly, 

45. brEhmano janman^ Sreyan sarve^am prajoinSlmiha, 
tapas3. vidyaya tu^^yE kimu matkalayE yutah* 10.86.53. 

46. Jamadagni to his son, Para^urama, after the latter slew 
King Arjuna : vayam hi brEhmai^s tEta k$amayErha- 
natEm gatEh* 9.15.39a. 

47. brEhmanah samadi'k SEnto dlnEnEth samupek^akal?. 
4.14.41a. 

48. Speaking of the sons of JSL^abha, the BhP remarks : 
karmavisuddhE hrEhma^ babhavuh- 

49. trivarga-aupayika, 4.12.i4b. 

50. avicaladndriya, 4.12.14a 

51. acalita-smrti, 4.12.8b. 
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we have the instance of king Prthu, foremost among the great. 

He has fuily attained the heights of perfection, his mind being 
completely fixed on the Lord.®^ Yet he continues to exercise his 
royal power, fulfilling all his duties, that too in a thorough man- 
ner.®^ This is possible only when one has his feet firmly on this 
earth. The story of Sudama is one of the most moving episodes in 
the BhP. In him we see the possibility of great sanctiiy within the 
garhasthya-airama. He is fully detached from sensual objects, calm, 
and self-possessed.®® Hence, though fulfilling the duties incum- 
bent upon him as a householder, he does not get attached to things 
of this world,®® 

Once again the BhP finds the justification for this stand in the 
mystery of God Himself. He creates and sustains everything; He 
leads all creation to its goal: yet. He Himself remains unattached, 
fully free This is true also with regard to His avatara. Lord 
Kr^na, who moves about in the world, fully detached, seeking noth- 
ing but the good of the world.®® This is possible because God has 
in Himself all fullness; He does not need to seek it outside Himself. 
So, too, the bhakta has in his heart the Lord Himself. What else 
does he need to look for ?®® As God is one who has His purpose 
always fulfilled, so, too, the bkakta is happy with what he has.®® 
If he gets involved in the world, it is not out of personal interest, 
but because the Lord wants him to do so.®^ Only in this context 

52 dhuryo mahat3.m.... 4.33.49a. 

53 atmanyavasthitaljL. 4.22.49b. 

54. karmani ca yathakalam yathadeSam yathabalam, 
yathocitam yathavittam akarod brahmasEtkrtam. 4.22.50. 

55. virakta indriyarthe§u pra^antatma jitendriyab. 10.80.6b. 

56 K^'^na, praising his friend, Sudama, tells him : 

prayo grhe$u te cittamakamavihatam tatha, 
naivatipriyase vidvan dhane§u viditarh hi me. 10,80 29. 

57, sa ya idam vi^vamamoghalilalji srjatyavatyatti na 
sajjate’ smin. 1.3.10a. 

58. Kr$im tells Sudama : 

kecit kurvanti karmani kamairahatacetasafi, 
tyajantab prakrtir daiyir. yathahath lokasamgraham. 
10.80.30. ® 

59, ihate bbagavanito no hi tatra visajjate, 
atmalabhena puniartho navasidanti ye* nu tam. 8.1.15. 

60. nija-l5bha-tu?ta, 1.19.25b. 

^varecchayadhinivefiitakaOTadhikarab,... 5. 1,23. 
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does temporal involvement become part of the service rendered to 
the Lord. ® ® However, the BhP is also aware that this combination 
of temporal involvement and the quest for perfection is difficult. 
Like Brahma, man has to pray that while being involved in the 
world his heart may be fixed on the Lord.®® The Lord by His grace 
will definitely sustain His sincere devotee.®'* Thus, bhakti, by puri- 
fying man, makes his secular involvement selfiess, and thereby more 
authentic. 

Conclusion t Bhakti as s fidhflraijjia dharma 

The BhP does not reject outright the varna-dharma. It gives a 
special place of honour to the Brahmin, but it also re-defines Brah- 
minhood in accordance with its central teaching. The real Br3.hmin 
is the bhaktOy and all men, and even women, can be bhaktas. Simila- 
rly, the BhP does not reject the division of human life into four 
states, but asserts that bhakti, the dharma of the paramaharhsas,^^ 
is beyond all aframasy^^ and therefore attainable in every state of 
life, Bhakti, then, is the sadhara^Ordharma, the universal dharma. It 
cuts across all strata of society and all stages of life, Bhakti gives 
meaning to all other dharmas and fulfils it, as Sfita tells the sages of 
Naimi^aranya : 

O best among the twice-born, to please the Lord is the perfe- 
ction of dharma, properly fulfilled by men, according to their 

varna and airama,^^ 

62. Brahma, tells Svayambhuva-Manu ; 

param ^uSru^anam mahyam sy^t praj^rak^ayS, nrpa, 
bhagavamste prajabhartur hr^ikeSo’ nutu§yati. 3.13.12. 

63. Brahma , when commissioned by Vi?nu to create the world 
prays that while doing so, he may remain free from all 
attachment: his mind fully fixed on the Lord. See 2.9.28-9. 

64. Brahma, whose prayer is heard, is given this assurance by 
Vi$uu : nanakarmavitanena praja bahvlh sisrksatab^ 

natmavasidatyasminste var^Iy^n madanugrahah. 

65. Gf. Anand : **The Bhagavata-purana : A Guide for the 
Sadhaka.*' 79-82. 

66. sarva-adrama-namaskrta, 1.3.13b. 

67. atah pumbhir dvijalres^ha varij^Sramavibhagada^, 
svanusthitasya dharmasya samsiddhir h^itosaiaam. 1,2.13, 
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Hence, a man may fail to observe his sva^dharma^ and yet 
suffer no loss, provided he has bhakti\ on the other hand, a man 
who observes svadhanna but has no bhakti has everything to lose.**® 


n : BhaJEti — ^the best way to God 
Uddhava’s question 

In his instruction to hia devoted pupil, Uddhava, Kr^na tells 
him that in order to help man attain his ultimate goal, he, Kr§na, 
has propounded yogas^ namely, karma- ^ jnana^^ and bhakti-yoga. 
Besides these there is no other way man can reach his goal.*® The 
BkP is thus well aware of the three traditional ways to self-realiza- 
tion. The question that troubles Uddhava is whether man is free 
to choose any of these or if one of them is superior to the other 

two. We shall now try to see what the BhP has to say on this 
matter. 


Bhakti and the Karma-marga 

^^^^dtsa-sutras of Jaimini deBne dharma as "a desirable 
goal or r^ult that is indicated by injunctive passages.” Kane 
e leves t at here dharma means *'such rites as are conducive to 

happm^s and are enjoined by Vedic passages.”^® In interpreting 

TT^ in terms^ of religious rites, Kane takes his cue from j^abaras- 
commentary on the MJmamsa-sutras^ explains that 
e object of the injunction is (religious) action. The Mlmamsa 

oo of thought divides religious rites into three kinds. The nitya^ 
— those rituals th at man was obliged to perform every day. 


68. 


69. 


^^tva svadharmarh caran^mbiyam barer 
bhajannapakvo’ tha patet tato yadi, 
yatra kva vSbhadramabh'udamu^ya Irirh 
ko ^Ttha apto* bhajataih svadharmatab. 1.5,17. 
^ogastrayo maya prokta npjarh Sreyovidhitsaya, 
11^0.? ^ bhakti^ca nopay o’nyo’sti fcutra cit. 


7a 


71. 


brahmavadinab. 

vikalpapiadhau;am utaho ekamukhyata. 1 1.14.1. 

dharmaj). 1.1.2. 
by Kane. op. eit., I, p. 5. 

ZchM. 
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73, 
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T'he naimitiika-kartnas are those rituals that had to be performed 
When some definite occasion arose. The k3mya~harmas were left to 
tiie choice of the individual. He performed them when he wanted 
to achieve some definite purpose.^^ 

The BhP opens with a sacrificial scene. It makes a sutble dero- 
g^atory remark about the sacrificial system. The sages who asked 
Suta to narrate to them the story of Kr^na tell him : 

We are engaged in this sacrificial action, even though we are 
not sure of its outcome. The smoke rising from the fire is 
soiling us. But you quench our thirst by offering us the sweet 
honey flowing from the lotus feet of the Lord.*^® 

Not only is the sacrificial system devoid of assurance, but it 
leaves the participants soiled by the smoke ! A stronger rejection 
of the sacrificial system is voiced by Yama in his instruction to his 
servants after they return empty-handed on being repelled by the 
xxiessengers of Visnu from dragging away Ajamila"^ ® ; 

The Vedas attract man by their sweet and flowery speech. 
Man’s understanding gets clouded on hearing them, and then 
without much discernment he engages in ritual action, not 
realizing the greatness of the divine name, as his mind is 
confused by the divine may3.'^’^ 

Here the involvement in the sacrificial action is attributed to 
the delusion brought about by m3y3. A man who concentrates on 
the sacrificial structure, convinced of its omnipotence, does not 

74. Gfr. Misra : op. cit,, pp. 119-20. 

75. karmanyasmin nan^SvS,se dhumadhumr^tman^m bhavan, 
^p^yayati govindapadapadm^savam madhu. 1.18.12. 

Elaborate sacrificial performance required the assistance of 
a purohita. The BhP does not seem to have much respect 
for this office either. Being deserted by Brhaspati, the 
gods request Vifivarupa to be their priest. The latter is 
reluctant, because the priesthood is condemned by virtu- 
ous men, and only a fool is happy with it. See 6.7.35-6. 

76. For the details of the story of Ajamila, see 6.1-3. 

77. prSyena veda tadidath na mahajano’yam 
devya vimohitamatir bata mayayalam, 
trayyam jadJkytamatir madhupu^pitayam 
vaitanike mahati karmani yujyamanai, 6.3.25. 
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realize the glory of the bhakti^marga.*^^ The reward of sacrificial 
action is perishable^®, and concerns the first three purusarthas only® 
and as such, it is the source of rebirth.®^ 

The BhP is well aware of the traditional belief in the doctrine 
of sacrifice. In a lengthy passage it gives the various benefits to be 
obtained by sacrificing to the different Vedic deities, and concludes 
thus : 

A man with a great understanding, whether he is free from all 
desire, or wishes to possess all, or longs for tnokfa alone, 
should worship with intense devotion the supreme Puru^n- 
For the realization of the supreme goal for all worshippers is 
had when they experience a steadfast devotion to the Lord. 
This is possible only through the company of the saints, 

The BhPj thus, in very clear terms states that by bkakti alone 
can man attain all the benefits of the different yaJHas*, that bkakti is 
the supreme that bkakti is the real goal of ZiWyaJnas, 

This attitude of the BhP is well illustrated in the episode of 
He was a Daitya. By faithfully serving his preceptors he 
had attained great gifts. He conquered the whole world, and even 
ousted Indra from his kingdom. Aditi, the mother of the gods, 
seeing the sad plight of her son, advised by her husband, worships 
Visnu, to obtain a son who would be a match for Bali. In the 
meanwhile, the humiliated Indra is told that only Visnu can come 
to his rescue. He betakes himself to Visnu. In answer to his 
prayer, Visnu condescends to be born of Aditi. This is his Vamana- 
avatjra. Then dressed as a Brahmin lad, he goes to the* sacrificial 

78. From the total context of the story of AjAmila, is obvious 
that Yama is contrasting the hhakti-marga with the karma^ 
marga. 

79. ksayisnu, 7.7,40a. 

80. traivargika-karma, 2.4.4a. 

Bl. evaih nniarh kriySyogah sarve samsrtihetavah 

ta evatraavinaSaya kalpante kalpitab pare, 1 5.34. 

82. a^mab sarvakamo va mok?akama udaradhTb, 
tivrepa bhaktiyogena yajeta puTu^ath param. 
etavaneva yajatam lha nibSreyasodayah., 
bbagavatyacalo bhavo yad bhagavatasahgatab. 2 3.10-11, 

83. The story of Bali is found in 8. 15^23, 
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hall of Bali and asks for some gift. Sukra, Bali’s preceptor, sensing 
the danger, advises him against granting the wish of Vamana. But 
Bali, not wishing to break his promise, insists on giving to Vamana 
whatever he may ask. Vamana asks for three paces of land. Bali, 
seeing no difficulty, grants the request. Vamana covers the whole 
earth in one stride, with the second he measures the heavens. Since 
nothing more is left for the third step, Bali is bound and taken to 
hell. Then Vamana tells Sukra to complete the half-performed 
sacrifice. To this ^ukra replies : 

O Lord, you are the Lord of all action, the Lord of all sacri- 
fices, nay, you are the very embodiment of sacrifice. Bali has 
worshipped you with all his being. How, then, can his sacri- 
ficial action remain incomplete ? The recitation of your 
sacred name makes reparation for all sacrificial defects 
whether these defects be due to faulty mantrd or ritual, or 
improper time or place.®*^ 

Gould the offering of such a generous soul like that of Bali 
remain incomplete ? Thus it is only when harma is surrendered to 
the Lord that it becomes fruitful.®® It is bhakti that makes this 
detachment possible. 

Karma is an initial requirement. The real import of the 
Vedas is not to impose karma, but to free man from iTar/Tia.®® Man 
reaches this stage only when he performs the action enjoined by the 
Vedas in a spirit of surrender.®'^ Hence it is only when he has 
matured in bhakti that he can abandon the karma-mar It is for 
this reason that Narada, who is considered to be a great teacher of 

84. kutas tatkarmavaigamyam yasya'karmeSvaro bhav^n, 
yajneio yajHapurusalj sarvabhavena pujitah. 
mantratas tantratas chidram deSakalarhavastutah, 
sarvam karoti ni4chidrani namasamklrtanam tava. 
8.23.15-6. 

85. See above, note 81. 

86. parok^avado vedo’ yam balanam antUasanam, 
karmamok^aya karmani vidhatte hyagadam yatha, 1 1.3.44, 

87. vedoktamevam kurvano nissahgo’rpitamifivare, 
nai$karniyam labhate siddhim rocanartha phsdaiSrutih- 
11.3.46. 

tavat karmani kurvltu na nirvidyeta yavata,^ 
matkatbasravanadau va Sraddha yavan na jayate, 11.20.9, 

15 
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the bhakti'-yoga, is also the one who teaches naifkarmya (actionless- 
ness).®® We can easily understand this stand of the BkP if we bear 
in mind that the Lord is the heart of the sacrifice^®® 

Action is but the indication of a deeper disposition. It is this 
inner disposition that gives meaning to our action. But when the 
inner attitude has reached a great depth then action becomes in 
effective : it cannot convey the depth of the attitude. Then the 
best course of action is to cease from all action. So too, in spiritual 
life, bhakti is the highest fulfilment of man. It alone gives meaning 
\to karma. Consequently, when through intense bhakti^ a man is in 
deep communion with Him who is the Lord of karma and 
then all action becomes superfluous. 

Then silence, not merely of words, but of the total human 
endeavour, is the best expression of that inner depth. Then this 
silence speaks more loudly than words and actions, because the 
Lord is beyond all human expression, and our silence is the most 
profound proclamation of his ineffability, of his transcendence. It 
is this that lies behind the instruction of Ky?na to Uddhava ; 

O Uddhava, put aside your concern for what the law lays 
down or prohibits, nor be too worried about what you do or 
do not do, about what you have learnt in the sacred books 
and what you have still to learn. Gome to me, for I am the 
one refuge of all beings. By surrendering yourself totally to 
me you will have no reason to be afraid.®® 

But silence and action lessness are difificult for man as they 
hurt his pride, reminding him of his own inherent poverty. Hence 
only the grace of the Lord can help man to accept this attitude, as 
Narada tells King PrScinabarhis : 

89. trtiyam rsiaargam ca devar§itvam upetya sabs 

tan tram satvatam aca^ta nai?karmyam karmanam yatab- 
1.3.8. 

90. yajSa-hrdaya, 4,9.24a, 

91. Visnu is also calX^dL yajna-UAgai (3.13.13a), 

(3.13. 23b)^ yaJHa bhSvam (3.13.34a), and yaJHa-murti 
(3.14.2a:. 

92. tasmSLt tvam uddhavotsfjya codan^rh praticodanSm, 
pravyttath ca nivrttam ca Srotavyath firutameva ca. 
m^m ekameva garanam gtm9nam sarvadehin3.m, 
yahi sarvatmabh3.vena mayE sya hyakutobhayab- 

1L12.14-5. 
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When a man, who contemplates the Lord with his whole self, 
receives His grace, then he puts aside his attachment for this 
world as well as his faith in the Veda.®® 


Man can fully put aside himself and all his efforts only when 
sustained by the grace of God he realizes that God can do much 
more for him than he can even think of. Only in this attitude of 
loving trust will man be prepared to face his own poverty, his own 
helplessness to help himself. 


Bhakti and the Jaftna-mftrga 

The ?.gvedic seers approached the devas with gifts, hoping to 
be blessed in return. As the sacrificial system developed, it acqui- 
red more importance than the devas themselves. Not only man, but 
even the devas were in need of the sacrifice. If they won a fight 
against the aauras^ it was because they knew the art of sacrifice. 
Even Prajapati, after he is exhausted by his creative activity, needs 
to be revived by a sacrifice. Thus the sacrifice became an “omni- 
potent world-principles.*’®^ If the sacrifice was so important, then 
the man who knew the mystery of the sacrifice, the man who knew 
the connection of the sacrifice with the world, was considered to be 
great.®® Just as the sacrifice had supplanted the devas, so too, in 
the course of time, the knowledge of the world-principle embodied 
in the sacrifice became more important than the sacrifice itself, and 
eventually the sacrifice was ignored. This attitude finds its most 
zealous advocates in the Upani^ads. 


The Upani^ads repeat the refrain foimd in the Brahmanas : 

“He who knows Knowledge is of two types ; para and apara^ 

It is the former that leads to moksa. Celibacy, penance, yoga and 


93. 


94. 


95 . 


yada yam anugrhn^ti bhagavEn Sitmabh5,vitab» 
sa jahati matim loke vede ca parini^thitam. 4.29,46 

S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade : History of Indian 
Philosophy (Poona, Bilvakunja Publishing House, 1927), 
vol. II, pp. 65-6. 

In the Brahmanas we often find references to the man 
who knows : 

.... yaSo ha bhavati ya evaih vidvan. fatapatha^hrSkma^a 

1. 1.1.5. 


sa yasya haivam vidu^ah •••■ Ihid^ 1.1.4.17. 
evametad veda. Ibid, 1.2. 5.7. 
yasyaivarn vidu§ahu.» Ibid, 1.4.1.35, etc. 
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study are directed towards the acquisition of this para~vidya. The 
disciple has to be instructed by a worthy teacher, but he must also 
personally assimilate the teaching by constant meditation.^'® 

In his instruction to Uddbava, Krsna tells him : 

Only those who have been perfected through knowledge and 
discernment know my highest state. Therefore the Jnanin is 
very dear to rne. By his knowledge he sustains me. Penance, 
pilgrimage, recitation of prayer, alms, or the other means of 
sanctification cannot help man to attain that perfection which 
even a small fraction of knowledge can.®*^ 

From these lines one may get the impression that th.Q Bh-P 
affirms the supremacy of the jnana~margay But even a casual reading 
of the whole chapter from which these lines have been taken will 
make it quite clear that the jnana spoken of here is penetrated 
through and through with bhakti. The lines that immediately 
follow this passage make it quite clear : 

Therefore, O Uddhava, having come to know (me as) your 
Self through knowledge, and being equipped with knowledge 
and discernment, being full of devotion^ worship me.®® 

The stand of the BhP with regard to the jnana-marga is similar 
to that with regard to karma^marga, i. e^^Jmna is meaningful only in 
relation to bhakti. This explains why Vyasa, who has studied every- 
thing, feels like one who has not yet attained his goal. This is 
because knowledge, however great, is by itself futile. 

96. Gf, S. Anand ; '^The Upani^adic Theology of Salva- 
tion”, Paihs-Marga, III-2, pp. 12-5. 

97. jn^aavijSSnasamsiddhah padam fire?tham vidurmama, 
jSani priyatamo* to me j^^nenasau bibharti mSm. 
tapas tirtham japo dEnam pavitranltarani ca, 

nalam kurvanti tarn siddhim ya jaknakaiaya krta. 11.19.3-4 

_9B, tasmaj jnanena sahitajm jciatva svatmanam uddhava, 
jSanavijSanasampanno bhaja mam bhaktibbavitab. 

11.19.5. 

Emphasis mine. 

99, Finding Vyasa sad at heart, Narada expresses his surprise 
to him : 

jijaasitam adhitam ca yat tad brahma sanatanam^ 
inA socasyatmanam akrtartha iva prabho. 1.5*.4. 

lUu. naiskarmyam apyacyutabhavavarjitam 

na ^obhate jnanamalam niraqianam. 1.5.12. 
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J03na is a preparation for bhakti. It is by jHana that man 
realizes that Hari is the Lord of all, the most worthy of love. It is 
hyjfSana that man sees the futility of everything else.^°^ On the 
other hand, the BhP also teaches that it is by bhakti alone that man 
can reach the knowledge of the highest reality : 

Just as an ignorant man does not understand the behaviour of 
an actor doing wonderful things with his mind and words, so 
too a man of poor intelligence cannot by all his skill under- 
stand the name, manifestation or doings of the Lord. Only 
that man who with constant and sincere devotion reverences 
the scent coming from the Lotus-feet of the Lord can under- 
stand His ways, of that Lord who holds the discus and of 
whose power there is no end.^°^ 

No human effort can reveal the mystery of God, The Lord Himself 
imparts this knowledge which is a great secret. Vi§nu tells Brahma : 

Under my instruction receive the most secret knowledge to- 
gether with discernment and whatever is helpful for it. By my 
grace you will truly come to know me as I am, my true nature, 
my form, quality and action. 

To know the Lord man has to come to Him in bhakti, and the 
Lord by His anugraha reveals Himself to his bhakta?-^^ The bhakta 
expresses his love by serving the devotees of the Lord and thus 

101. The Pracetasas request Narada to instruct them in that 
wisdom which will reveal reality to them and help them 
to cross the ocean of death and rebirth. NSrada in his 
instruction tells them of the futility of everything else 
other than Hari. See 4.31.7-25. Note the bhakti-tone, 

102. na easy a ka^cinhipunena dh§,tur 
avaiti jantub kumanifa utib, 
nam3.ni rup3,ui manovacobhib 
santanvato natacaryamivajnab. 
sa veda dhatub 

durantaviryasya ratbangapEneb, 
yo*mayaya santatayahuvrttya 
bhajete tatp&dasarojagandham. 1.3.37-8. 

103. jSanath paramaguhyam me yad vijS^nasamanvitam, 
sarahasyath tadahgam ca grhEna gaditam mays. 
ySLvan aham yathabh&vo yadrupagunakarmakabs 
tathaiva tattvavijn^am astu te madanugrahat. 2.9.30-1. 

104. madbhaktab pratibuddhartho matprasSdena bhuyasa, 

3*27.28a. 
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bt comes worthy of God’s revelation.^®® By love and God’s grace 
jiian get? an intuitive grasp of the highest reality.^”® 

The reason for this stand of the BhP is not difficult to see. If 
the knowledge that brings perfection is about the highest reality, 
then it has to be penetrated by bhakti. According to the BhP, 
lirsua himself is the supreme reality-^ He reveals himself as a 

lover. It is he who calls the gopts to himself, but they cannot, 
even when allowed intimacy with him, claim him to be their own in 
such a way as to possess him. He remains forever the Lord, free to 
reveal or veil himself. If he reveals himself, it is only within, the 
context of love. It is only when through love he has entered the 
heart of man that he unveils his face.^®® The knowledge that 
brings holiness and eventually salvation is not the knowledge of a 
thing which man can arrogantly invade, but the knowledge of him 
who is fully free, and before whom man must stand in humility and 
reverence as before a mystery. It is the knowledge born of personal 
communion which is impossible without love and grace. If this 
knowledge leads to atma-dar/ antif then it is not the stare of an 

indilTereat, unconcerned onlooker, but the contemplation of a 

lover.ioy 


reference to the teaching Kapila gave to his mother, 
Devahuti, S. Bhattacarya has this to say : 


105. 


106. 

107. 

loa. 

109 . 


jn^nam vUuddham paramo thamekam 
anantarath tvabahir brahma satyam, 

pratyak prafiantam bhagavacchabdasamjaam 
yadvasudevam kavayo vadanti. 

rahug^itat tapasa na yati 
na cejyaya nirvapaijad grhad va, 
na cchandasa naiva jalagnistiryair 
vi^ mahatpadar^jo’ bhigekam. 5.12.11-2. 
va&udeve bhagavati bhaktiyogah prayojitab. 

Mnayatyasu vairagya* jHanam ca yad ahaltukam, 1.2.7 
nn “Sagu^a ox Nirguna”, Putatfa, XXI-I, 


^ V^cchati bhaktipate 
jBanam aatattvadhigamath puranaxn. 3.5.4b 

maD.70 jatoai.iiagyayHttaya. 

<*»w tt the same as han^ariana. See 1.6. 16-7 
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While the Bh3.gavata disowns the claim of the path of action 
as an independent method, it has the unique catholicity to 
consider the path of knowledge and the path of devotion on 
equal footing. This is what the great saint Kapila has to say 
on this issue : The Paths of knowledge and devotion are 
equally good, for any one of them can take the purusa to 
Purufa,^'^^ 

The verse in particular which he has in mind reads thus : 

O daughter of Manu, hhakti ^xiAyoga have both been explained 
by me. By following one of them a man may attain the 
Supreme Purusa.^ 

It does not seem to me quite correct to evaluate a work mainly on 
the basis of one isolated verse, ignoring the overall trend. Further, 
we have shown that in the BhP jfiana is essentially linked with 
bhakti, and is the result of divine grace. Also, the fact that two 
ways are available to reach one and the same goal is no indication 
that both are equally good. If that were so, we might as well stop 
travelling by train and go back to our bullock-carts ! Again, the 
text referred to does not explicitly speak of the JBana-marga^ but of 
yoga. We shall show that according to the explicit teaching of the 
BhPf bhakti-‘m3r ga is superior to yoga. Lastly, Bhattacarya is not 
quite consistent with his own stand. In the second volume of his 
study on the BkPy he has one chapter entitled 'The Sovereignty of 
the Path of Devotion*,^^® where he says * 

•—The Bhagavata seems to have dislodged both rituals and 
knowledge from their status of dharma and appropriated it 
instead in favour of devotion.^^® 

Bhakti and Yoga 

In the BhP, the yiordyoga is found in the plural.^ It is thus 
used both in the general as well as in the specialized sense. The 
BkP speaks of bhaktiyoga,^^^ Kr§na uses the word to mean the 

110. Op. cit,, vol. II, p. 11. 

111. bhaktiyoga^ca yoga^ca may^ manavyudlritah, 
yayor ekatarenaiva pux'usah purusarh vrajet. 3.29.35. 

112. Gf. pp. 107-30. 

113. p, 109. 

114. dr^ts. yogab prayuktaica,...4.18.13b. 

115. See 3.29.35b. 
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three mdrgas.^'^^ On the other hand, the word is also used to indi- 
cate the asia-aAga-yoga,'^'^*^ We are now faced with the question : 
Can a^ta~anga~yoga as taught by its earliest proponents afford to 
ignore the hhakli-marga as propounded by the BhP 

The Toga-sutra speaks of iJvara-pranidhana?-^^ The Vyasa- 
hha§ya explains it as and as the oflFering of all action to 

I^vara, the supreme teacher. Daagupta is of the opinion that 
these are two different ideas expressed by the same term. He 
writes : 

This word (^I^vara-prafiidhana), according to the commantators, 
is used in two senses in the first and second books of the 
Patanjala Yoga aphorisms. In the first book it means love or 
devotion to God as the one centre of meditation, in the 
second it is used to mean the abnegation of all fruits of 
actions to Idvara, and thus tSvara-pra^idhSna in this sense is 
included under kriyUyoga?- ^ ® 

116. yogastrayo maya proktab*— 11 •20.6a. 

117. yamadibhiry ogapathaib*— 3.27,6a. 

1 1.15 speaks of the various siddhis obtained yoga ^ 

118. The earliest systematic presentation of the asia^angayoga 
is found in the Toga-satra, attributed to Patanjali and 
written between 300 A. D. and 500 A. D. It has a hhasya 
supposed to have been written by Vyasa between 650 and 
850 A. D. Cf. J. H. Woods : The Toga-System of Pataydi 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, rep. 1972), pp- xvii-xxi. 
Dasgupta accepts the traditional view that the same 
Patanjali wrote the M-aha-hhasya on Panini s SMras^^ well 
as composed the Toga-s^tTas, Gf. S. N. Dasgupta . A. 
History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 
1952), voh I, pp. 226-38. 

119. I^varapranidhanad va. 1.^3 See also 2.1, 32, 54. 

120. pranidhanadbhaktiviSe§ad. Vy3sa-bh3/y a on. 1,23. 

121. i^varapranidbanam sarvakriyanam paramaguravarpaijam 

tatphalasannyaso va. Vyasa-bhSfya on 2.1. This is 
repeated without any fundamental change in the comment 

on 2.32 and 2.45. 

122. Toga as Philosophy and Religion (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass 
rep. 1973), p. 161. 
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However, Bhoja, who flourished in the eleventh century A. 
does not seem to accept this distinction. ^=4 xhus in the two earliest 
proponents of the a$ta-anga-yoga we do have the notion of hhakti as 
the surrender of action with its fruits to Is vara, who is viewed as 
the supreme teacher. 

The Toga-sutra defines yoga as “the restriction of the fluctuat- 
ions of the mind-stuff. as The result of this restriction is that 
''then the seer (that is, the self ), abides in himself. a e The BhP 
is aware of this definition of yogaJ^^*^ K.apila begins his discourse 
of the affa-ofiga-yoga with these words : 

O Princess, I shall explain to you the characteristics of yoga 
with some aid to concentration. By this process your mind, 
having become tranquil, will follow the right path. ^ as 

After finishing his discourse on. yoga^ he tells his mother that 
he has explained the hhaktiyoga and the asta-anga-yoga and that by 
one of these two man can reach the supreme PurusaJ^^^ From this 
it may appear that according to the BhP both the aforesaid yogas 
are equally good. We have already noted that this was the conclu- 
sion arrived at by Bhattacarya. But we have to examine the issue 
in the total context of the BhP. 

The BhP clearly states that the goal oZyoga is not merely the 
cessation of mental unrest, but to make man pleasing to Vi§nu,^®° 
so that he can concentrate and experience the communion that is 

123. Gf, V. Karnatak : Vyakhyakaron kt DfsH se PataHjal- 
OTogasutra k3 Samtkfatmak Adhyayan (Benaras, Hindu 
University, 1974), BhUmikay p. 27. 

124. Bhoja explains JSvara^pranidhdna as sarva-kriya~arpa^a 

already in his comment on 1.23, while Vyasa does it only 
in his comment on 2.1. This explains Uaseupta’s 
opinion. 

125. yogaficittavrttinirodhah. 1.2. (tr. Woods) 

126. tada drastuh svarupe* vasth^nam. 1.3. (tr. Woods) 

127. E. g. : esa vai paramo yogo manasab sathgrahab smrtab. 
11.20.21a. paro hi yogo manasab samadhib. U.23.46b. 

128. yogasya lak§anam vaksye sabijasya nrpgtmaje, 

mano yenaiva vidhinS prasannatn yati satpatham, 3.28.1. 

129. See note 111. 

130. ta eva niyamab sak?at ta eva ca yamottamab, 
tapo dan am vrataih yajno yena tu§yatyadhok§ajab. 

8.16.61. 
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characterised by love.^®^ It is precisely hez^XiSQ yoga is subservient 
to bkakti that Ngrada ran direct Vy3.sa to recollect the wonderful 
deeds of Visnu with the help of samadki^^^ The mental calm aimed 
at by yoga is attained through the eight-fold process beginning with 
theyamas,^^^ The SAP clearly teaches that the self will not attain 
peace so effectively by the afta-afiga^yoga as by bkakti, Narada, 
wanting to encourage the frustrated Vyasa, shares with him his 
spiritual experience. He has learnt by experience that t 

A heart overcome by passion and greed does not attain peace 

by the practice of yama and other limbs of yoga as effectively 

it does through the devotion to the Lord.^®^ 

Thug, not only is mental calm a preparation for the fullness of 
bhakti, but this mental calm is not possible without bhaktim ^ ® ® It is 
for this reason that when Ky^na ennumerates the yamas and niyamas 
he includes therein such elements as faith (Jraddha) and pilgrimage 
{ththay 

As we have already noted, the Toga-sfitra does speah about 
devotion. But M. Eliade believes ISvara has a ‘^comparatively 
small’* role in the j/o^'a-process and the bhakti spoken of in the 
Yoga^sStra and the Vyasa-bh3fya is an “extremely rarefied, extremely 
intellectual devotionj” the iJvara of the Togasutra is a ‘*macroyogin” 
deprived of all emotions. If he finds a place in the Sutras, it is not 
because the Stitrak^ra was personally convinced that he should 
be there, but simply because he had to take note of the fact that 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 


135. 

136. 

137. 


bhakti4ak§ana-yoga, 2.1.21. 

urukramasyEkhilabandhamuktaye samSLdhinanusmara 
tadvice§titam. 1.5.13b. 

yamaniyam§,sanapranayamapraty5haradharanadhyanasa- 

madhayo’ stavaiigani. Toga-sutra 2.29. 
yamadhibhiryogapathaih kamalobhahato muhuh» 
mukundasevaya yadvat tatha” tmaddha na ^amyati. 
1.6,36. 

See 11.16.42-44. 

See ll,I9,33-35a. 

To be exact, the Y oga’-sStra does not speak of bkakti ^ bu t 
only of dvatFa'Pratfidhana, Vyasauses the word bhakti only 
once, in his conunent on 1.23, 
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people — at least some of them>— practised bhakti.^^^ It should also 
be noted that in the Toga-sutra Uvara-praffidhana is but one of the five 
niyamas^^^ and samadhi can be attained by other means as well.^^° 

In the BhP Visnu occupies a unique position. He is not merely 
the lord of yoga and universal teacher but the ultimate goal of 
xnan^ being most worthy of his love.^"^® Hence without bhakti the 
a^fa^oAgayoga is futile, as Kr^i^a tells Mucukunda : 

O King, the mind of those practising the pr3^3y3ma and the 
other yogic aids, but who are devoid of bhakti, is seen to be 
repeatedly disturbed as their passion has not yet been sub- 
jugated.^^® 

Thus according to the BhP, bhakti is not one of the means 
which the yogi is free to choose. It is the basis of all yoga, and no 
other way is as good as bhakti.^^^ The bhakti advocated by the BhP 
is not merely an intellectual disposition, but involves the whole 
man,^^® and as such centres round the avat3ra. The Toga-sHtra 
and the Vyasa-^bhafya have nothing to say about this concept.^^® 
Since bhakti for Vi§n.u is the highest goal of human activity, the 
bkakta can afford to ignore the supernatural powers associated with 

138. Toga \ Immortality and Freedom (London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 2nd ed., 1969), pp. 73-6, 

139. gaucasamtosatapahsvadhyaye€varapranidhS.nani niyamAh* 
2.32. 

140. i^varapranidhanad vE. 1.23. Note carefully the particle o3, 

VySLsa introduces this sutra thus : kimstaemAdevA'* sannat- 
amah samadhir bhavati, athasya labhe bhavatyanyo* pi 
kaScidupAyo na veti. 

141. yoga-iSvara, 1.8.43b; akhila-guru, ibid. 

142 pre§thalj san preyasAmapi. 3.9.42a. 

143. yunjanAnamabhaktanam praiiayamadibh^ m anah, 
akslnavasanam rajan df^yate punar utthitam. 10.51.61. 

144. na yujyamana>a bhaktya bhagavatyakhilatmani, 
sad^do* sti Sivah pantha yoginam brahmasiddhaye. 3.25.19. 

145. Cf. Anand : “Bhakti : the BhAgavata Way to God*% pp. 
193-5. 

146* Vacaspati hlisra, Bhoja and some other commentators, 
following the Toga-sStra, maintain a silence with regard 
to the concept of aoatSra. Vijnanabhik^u and Nagelabhat^a 
deny it, for tivara is beyond all action. NarSyanatixtiia 
admits the doctrine of avdtara. Gf. Kamatak : Op. cit,^ 
pp. 116-7, 
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yoga;'^^'^ indeed, he has to be fully detached from them, lest in 
being attached to them, he may miss the real goal of his struggle.^* 

The BhP goes beyond the goal set by the Togd'Sfttfa, The 
calming of one*s self cannot be a goal in itself, because that would 
mean a vacuum. The mind can only reach complete calm when it 
attains its highest object, and this is God. According to the BhPy 
God can be fully attained only through nirgui^ci^hhakii* Since God 
completely fulfils man, the hhakta needs nothing else, not even, the 
siddkis.^^^ 


Bhakti as the best mftrga 

From the above discussion we can now summarize what the 
BhP has to say to the question of Uddhava. The BhP not only 
states that the other margas remain incomplete without bhdktif but 
also avers that all the margas find their consummation only when 
they lead to bhakti. This is not merely our conclusion, but is exph 
citly stated by the BhP : 

For a man who has come into this world there is no other wny 

more favourable than that which leads to steadfast devotion 

to Lord Vasudeva.^®® 

Thus bhakti is the end to be achieved by following the 
margasP'^^ We have also noted that for the^ogf, bhakti is the best 
path,^®^ This explains why Narada, confirming the teaching 
given to Dhruva by the latter’s mother, tells him : 

The way shown to you by your mother wiU help you to attain 

the highest good ; Vasudeva is the Lord. Worship him witl 

147. asta-afiga-anupravrtta-aifivarya, 3.25.37a. 

148. yada na yogopacitagu ceto mayasu siddhasya vi§a^ate*nga, 
ananyahetusvatha m© gatlh syad atyantiki na iiiftyuha,#alg 
3.27.30. 

149. Earlier we have discussed how bhakti leads to atma^tuyii 

Cf. Anand r art* cit,^ 2fi7-8. We may also note that tb 
BhP speaks of bhakti as atma^pras3dinf (l.2.22b). 

150. See above, note 70, 

151. na hyato’ny^-^iyah pan^a vidatah saihsftaviha, 
vasudeve bhagavan bhakUyogo yato bhavet. 2.2.33. 

152. See above, note 144. 
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your mind fixed on 

Thus bhakti to VSsudeva is the best means to attain the high- 
est goal of man. Just as the fire burns down the wood, just as 
the sun dispels the darkness, so too bhakti removes sin.^®^ bhakti 
breaks the knot of ignorance.^®® By bhakti man can more easily 
overcome his nature,^®® his natural inclinations,^®'^ his senses.^®® 
Only when a man’s heart is filled with love for the Lord, can he 
easily renounce the world,i®® can he overcome all his desires.^®® 
In short, by bhakti man attains all those spiritual benefits made 
available to him by other spiritual means. No wonder then, that 
Krsna concludes his exposition of the three margas with this assu- 
rance : 


Whatever a man can obtain by rituals, penance, knowledge, 
renunciation, yoga^ alms-giving, or by other pious exercises, 

153. jananyabhihitah panthah sa vai niljBreyasasya te, 
bhagavan vasudevastam bhaja tatpravanatmana. 4.8.40. 
Sridhara Sv^min, the most authoritative commentator on 
the BhPy has this to say on the verse just quoted : niljSrey- 
asasyabhipretarthasya panthal? ko* savityata §ha bhaga- 
vanvSsudevo’ta eva tarn bhaja. 

Thus V^udeva is both : the goal and the way to the goal ! 

154. kecit kevalayS bhaktya vEsudevaparayai^, 
agham dhunvanti kartsnyena niharamiva bhaskarab. 
6.1.15. 

yathagnib susamrddharcib karotyedhariisi bhasmasat, 
tatha madvi^aya bhakti ruddhavainamsi krtsnafiab# 
11.14.19. 

155- tvam pr^tyagatmani tada bhagavatyansuita 
anancmmatra upapannasamastaSaktau, 
bhaktirh vidhaya paramath lanakairavidyE 
granthim vibhetsyasi man\aha.miti prarudham. 4.11.30. 

156. jitva prakftim bali^tham. 3.5.46a. 

137 . tada rajas tampbhavab kamalobhaday^Sca ye, 

ceta etairanaviddham sthitaih sattve prasxdati. 1.2.19. 
rajas-tamas-apaha-bhakti. 1.5.'28b. 

158. b^^yajmSno’pi madbbakto vi^ayairajitendriyab* 
prSyab pragalbhayS bhaktya vi^ayair nabhibhfiyate, 
11.14.18. 

1 59. vEsudeve bhagavati bhaktiyogab prayoj itabf 
janay^ty^q yair^yam jSapatfi ca yadahaitakam. 1.2.7. 

160. nibsp^hab sarvakamebhyab k|'$i^padabjasqy^ya. 1.12.14b. 
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all that can be attained ecisily by my devotees through th 
hkakti-yoga?-^'^ 

Conclusion ; Bhakti^ the goal of s{iiritual dlscipleship 

In the Indian tradition the concept of spiritual discipleship 
is very conspicuous. Already in ih^ Atharva-ueda we have the earliesl 
reference to it.^®® What is the goal of discipleship ? 
now answer the question with full confidence. As the BhP presents 
bhakii as the best means to attain God» the best internal dispositioQ 
to experience Him, it follows that the goal of spiritual disci* 
pleship cannot be anything else than bhakti. Lest there be any 
doubt on this matter, the BhP makes its mind quite clear,^®* 
HiranyakaSipu fondly questions his son about the best l^sonhe 
has learnt.^ Prahlada*s answer is clear and simple : 

To hear about Vi§nu, to sing about Him, to remember 
to touch His feet, to offer gifts to Him, to bow to Him, to be 
a slave unto Him, to be a constant companion for Him, to 
surrender oneself totally to Him, in short, the ninefold devo* 
tion to Vi^iju, that I believe to be the best lesson a man can 


PrahiSlda finds nothing better for man to learn than the nine- 
fold hkakti to Vi§nti, The highest learning is to be imparted only 
to a pupil who has really proved himself. Thus, only when the 
sag^ are pleased wi th the devoted service, maturity and genuine 

161. yat karmabhiryattapasa jSanavairagyat^dca yat, 
yogena danadbarmei^a fireyobhiritaralrapi, 

sarvaih madbhaktiyogena xnadbhakto labhate’fQasa. 
11.20.32-3Sa. 

162. See 1 1.5. This hymn is a eulogy of hrahttiacuTyd* The 
teacher U the spiritual mother of the brahmacSrJ (verse S). 

163. Gf. Anaud ! “Spiritual Oiscipleship as IDescribed by the 
Bhagavata-^PurSna.” 

164. uttoma-adluta, ?.5.22a. 

1 65. irava^aih kirtanafii vijnob smaraigiaxb padasevanam 
arcaqaih vaxulanaih dasyaih sakbyamatmanivedanam, 
iti puduarpita v^qau bhaktUcennavalak^ana 
kxiyate l^agavatyaddha tanmanye’dhltamuttamam. 
7.5,23-4, 
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faith of NSrada, do they impart to him the most secret knowledge, 
the knowledge imparted to them by the Lord Himself.^ Thus 
an initial bkakti is required from the aspirant before he can be 
accepted as a pupil. This initial bkakti can make up for all other 
defects, thus enabling all — even women and iSudras — to qualify for 
spiritual discipleship, as told Uddhava.^^^ 


166. jSanaifi guhyatamarh yattat sakgadbhagavatoditam, 
anvavocan gamigyantah kniaya dinavatsalah. 1.5.30. 

167. sadhave fiuca; e bruyad bhaktilj syacchGdrayo^itam, 

n.29.3. 



THE SAHYADRIKHANPA : STYLE AND CONTEXT 
AS INDICES OF AUTHORSHIP IN THE 
PATI IYAGR AMANIRIjJA YA 

BY 

Stephan Hillyer Levitt 


?mT% si^r# q-F^Rr?r- 

^ I ffeiW vm fk^vn' 

I ^5«5rTOT-f^^S2T ^tht; srftirJj *r^t^;c-(M:ysore)- 
srrr^fhiRt 4fr^orMi^cMfe, ®rnnTfr*I, shh- 

?!^ ( = «TTf^)-3ra?mfrt ffi^mgcTfw:, — 

?Rj ^r<t f^nm ipTrapw *^ 55 * f^gr: \ 

^ ^ BT^^ytwri; brct ttst «nsHT: 

sr#^i 7 jr I rr^ 1 

_ n 

st^?:oit^T5iyT52n*r^cf TrftrOTHTfH'ifq'- 
qfogr: (^pmrr:) 9rr^ori 
Twc^tot I t^^sR><uHi^r si^ sreiinTT: 'g;^^?rr 

I tTTPt sftrBTfH I Iw# 

^?TT5rT f€Rnc*»r 1 

^nn»T^iTfWtP i srferi ^f^rarsriiW ^Pr^Pr — 

^ ?p=«ftsjmPr 


of ^fouMatai.^n^ftf^*' Sahyadri Range 

d.>wn to us, U divided into chapters which has come 

-ntain, prlm P»«. the 

P the JHSnayogahha^^a of the Skanda- 
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purSi^at perhaps with some rearrangement.^ Within this there is 
interpolated a large section, on the origin of ksatriya groups in 
the Mysore area. The second part, the uttarardha, uparibhaga^ or 
uttorarahasyci^ is devoted entirely to the origins of brahmc^a groups 
in the area. It can be divided into four sections. These discuss 
respectively the origins of the major brahmana groups in the Mysore 
area, the introduction of <tbrahmanas from the north into the area 
by the 4th c. Kadamba king Mayuravarman, the origin of groups 
of brahmanas of Harijan status in the area, and the god Para^- 
Rama. The latter is a god of particular reverence in the Mysore 
region. He generally is identified as a god of brahmana descent who 
was so enraged by ksatriyas lording over brahma^as that he cut 
down the Ar/c/riyor 21 times, calculated 7x3. This calculation can 
be understood to indicate entirety, thereby indicating the thorough- 
ness of his action. 

In the manuscript colophons of sections of the uttarardha, we 
have evidence of three different numbering systems which have 
been applied at one time or another to some of the chapters of this 
part of the Skh. Similarly, the manuscripts demonstrate three 
levels of corruption with each more corrupt than the preceding 
level. The different numbering systems and levels of corruption 
correlate with one another. The numbering systems alone indicate 
that at one time these chapters were attached to the Skh in a 
different fashion than at present, and that at still another time 
some chapters had been located in a different context. From these 
points, we can deduce that while the present uttarardha of the Skh 
was in its formative stages, parts of its text were already corrupt. 

As we have the text today, the four sections of the uttaradka of 
the Skh are stylistically distinct from one another. 

The second section which discusses the introduction of brak- 
ma^as from the north into the area by Mayuravarman, for example, 
is written in simple declarative sentences with simple Sanskrit 
vocabulary. The few verses which describe the physical features of 
the area at the very beginning of this section, however, demonst- 
rate a different Sanskrit style of image heaped on image so as to 

1. See S. H. Levitt, “The Sahyadrikhanda : Some Problems 
in the Textual Criticism of a Puranic Text**, in Pur ana 
19,1 (January 1967), 16-7, and 21.1 (January 1979) 

Table III, 77-9. 

17 
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form a lengthy hyperbole. This contrasts with the simple decla- 
rative style of the rest of these chapters. The same description 
is found as well toward the beginning of the third section on 
brahmanas of Harijan status. In the latter section these verses ate 
also somewhat disjunctive. This suggests that we have here a 
stock d^iscription which an author could draw on at will. Sugge- 
sted as well is that these verses may have been added in both 
contexts at the time of placing the second and third sections of 
the uttarardha next to one another. It can be noted further that 
in the manuscripts, these sections appear to already have been 
placed next to one another by the time of our earliest numbering 
system for the chapters of the uUarardha. This numbering system 
can be associated with our best manuscripts of the text. 

The fourth section, which continues reference to Parafiu-Rama 
from the earlier sections, is composed of two chapters of the 
Refiukamshatmya as in some manuscripts of the text. The m3hatmya, 
or glorification, traditionally is attached to the SKh. The style of 
these chapters is not one of simple declarative sentences, and it 
contrasts with the second section of the uttarardha as much as it 
does with the third. It is clear that this section of the uttarardha 
was attached to it for reasons of theme. It is not clear, however, 
at which point in the growth of the text it was so attached. It 
appears already in manuscripts demonstrating the second stage of 
corruption. But there is no evidence of it in its present position 
in the best manuscript of this group. Manuscripts containing the 
text in its earliest stage of corruption are incomplete. While it is 
doubtful that this section was attached at this time, we cannot be 
certain without clear testimony. 

The third section titles itself Paiityagramauir^aya (PGN). It 
is a ^discussion of villages of hrahma^as fallen from status, that is, 
of kin groups of brahma^as of Harijan status. That thes e brahmanas 
are of Harijan status is made clear in the text over and over again 
in its reference to them as having iudra status. This is the standard 
rarjiu in which Harijans are classed in Sanskrit literature outside 

region. ® Such groups of brahmai^as of Harijan 


2 . 


Hindu Society^An Interpretation (Poona : 
in Research Institute, 1961) 

ofitinn Bhattacharya, Idindu Castes and SectSf an exp- 

sejutr tJtin Hindu caste system and the bearing of 

(Calcr 
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status are not uncommon in India. The various volumes listing 
the castes and tribes in India which were compiled during the 
British period contain reference to approximately 100 such groups. 
The various district gazeteers and other sources contain reference 
to even more such groups. It was from such a group which had 
raised its status that such notable figures in modern Indian history 
as Debendranath Tagore and Rabindranath Tagore came. 

The PGN, as in the Skh as this has been handed down to us, 
is composed of 1 1 chapters. At least 8 of these chapters also are 
to be found in the TTuluvagramapaddhatiy a discourse on Tulu 
villages.® The text as in the best Tuluvagramapaddhati Tn 2 iTi\i'&CTi^t 
is most closely related to the less preferred manuscript in the first 
group of our relevant Skh manuscripts and to the most preferred 
manuscript in our second grouping of these manuscripts. Those 
readings which are shared with the manuscript in the second 
grouping, however, are with the less preferred readings which 
agree with other less preferred manuscripts. 

In a critically edited text of the PGN^ certain stylistic features 
emerge which contrast certain of the chapters with one another 
as much as these contrast with the preceding grouping of chapters 
on the introduction of brShmanas from the north into the area by 
Mayhravarman, let us say. Similarly, certain points contrast 


3, Compare the contents of this text as outlined in B, A. 
Saletore, “The Tuluva Gramapaddhati”, S. Aiyangaf 
Commemoration Volume (IVIadras : The Committee,^ 1936), 

1 16-7, and the sections of text reproduced and discussed 
in B.A. Saletore, History of Ancient KanffatakOf vol. t-History 
of Tu{uva, Poona Oriental Series 53 (Poona : Oriental 
Book Agency, 1936), 124-5. 310-8, 442-9, with the text of 
the PGN. Sale tore’s text is extremely corrupt, as are as 
well all other individual manuscripts of the PGN. His 
discussions should be viewed with extreme circumspection. 
A large number of points have been misconstrued on acc- 
ount of bad readings and interpolations which were not 
recognized to be such. 

4. See S. H. Levitt, The Patityagrdmanirnaya : A Puranic His- 
tory of Degraded Brahman Villages (Dissertation, Philadel- 
phia : University of Pennsylvania, 1973), available 
X^erox University Microfilms, Dissertation Copies, P. O- 
Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106, U. S. A. - Order 
No. 74-14,100, as listed ia Dissertation Abstracts Intemational 
vol, 34/12 (June 1974), 7711 A. 
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sections of text within individual chapters with other parts of the 
same chapters. This constitutes further evidence of the growth of 
this puratja text, and provides further indication of the way in which 
a pufana tradition expands. M. Winternitz wrote in his Gesckickte 
der Indischen Litleratur that with regard to the Ivlahdhhdrata “the 
date of each section, nay sometimes of each single verse of the 
Mahabharata must be determined separately-—”'^ What is true 
with regard to itik3sa, it appears, is also true in this regard for 
purana. Both itihasa ond purSna, of course, are in old sources such 
as the ^aiikhSyanagrhyasiitra classed together as itihasapurai^a, and 
in the Arthaiastra and the Araardkoiu they are defined in part in 
terms of one another.® 


2.1 Within the 11 chapters of the PGN there are 9 histories. 
All except the last two are one chapter in length each. The first 
two histories are so closely related that they also can be understood 
as a single story. They are, nevertheless, distinct in that each 
history discusses a different generation. The last two histories are 
two chapters in length each. In the case of the last two histories, 
neither chapter can stand without the other. Their format is 
different from that of the preceding stories. 


Interestingly, for the last two histories the chapter numbering 
system which can be associated with the second level of corruption 
breaks down. While this numbering for the earlier chapters, 88-90, 
191-193, 174 can be understood to indicate chapters numbered 
88-94, the last four chapters are numbered 175, 194, 124, and 125. 
This perhaps can be construed as chapters numbered 95, 94, 94, 
and 95 when we consider possible misreadings.^ 


Indicated here is an expansion of the tradition at this point, 
possibly the loss of a difierent chapter 95, and a reluctance to 
numbering any of t hese chapters above 95 as if chapter 96 was 

5. See M. \Vint6mitz, A Histoty of Indian Literature^ trans, 
Mrs. S, Ketkar, 2 vols. (1927; Rpt. New York : Russell, 
and Russell, 1971), 1 : 469. 


6 . 


7 . 


E. Itifaasa**, in J, Hastings, Bncyclopaedia of 

York : Qharlea Scribner’s Sons, 
tsiS), 7 : TOlb-2a, and S. H. Lievitt, Note on the com- 

ia Amarasiijha's KSmamganuiasana" , 
in ftirasta 18.1 (Janury 1976), 25, 32, and foldout. 

Problems”, 
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firmly associated with decidedly difFerent material. To be noted 
here is that the best manuscripts, which are, it is true, incomplete, 
do not extend to these chapters or to the overly brief chapter 
before these. It is possible that we have here indication that these 
chapters were not attached to the text at this time. We mutt be 
cautious here, however, as these manuscripts also show no evidence 
of the sixth history, which story clearly is integral to the core of 
our text. 

2.2, Three of the stories begin with a formulaic phrase. The 
third history begins :® 

patityagrSmam asty any at iuktimatyai ca daksi^e j 
tnodagramam \tad^ ity ahu^ •«.. // 

There is another village of brakmaffos of fallen status to the 
south of the iSuktimatl River. It is called Modagrama 

The fourth history begins : 

patityagrSmam asty anyat kofilingeiasamnidhau / 

There is another village of brahmatfas of fallen status near 
Ko^llingeSa. 

The seventh history begins : 

pStityagrSmam asty anyat cakranadySs tate iubhe / 

TianSgrSmam tad ity ahufy // 

There is another village of . brahma^as of fallen status on the 
splendid shore of the CakranSdl River. It is called N^n^g- 
ra.ma 

To be emphasized is that not all the histories begin in this way. 
While the formulaic phrase is rigid, its usage is not so. In contrast, 
the eighth history, while it begins in similar fashion, breaks with 
the rigid formula : 

vakgySmi rSjaiardSla grsmam anyad hahifkftam / 
velaBJIti tad ity Shufy sJtSySs cottarodhasi / / 

8. In quotations from the PGN, emendations in the text are 
placed in brackets. When these emendations involve a 
certain degree of uncertainty, a question mark has been 
indicated at the appropriate place in the accompanying 
translation. 
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0 tiger-like king, I will apeak of another cast out village. 
It is called Velanji. On the northern hank of the Sita River.... 

Similarly, the tenth history begins : 

any ad [gratnatfij pravaksyami bhudevasya tfiahatmanab j 

1 will speak of another village of a noble brahmapa (god upon 
earth). 

We have exidence here of an attenapt to follow the formula 
found in some of the chapters, but without rigid adherence to it- 
When taken together with other points discussed both above and 
below, this can be understood to reflect here different authorship, 

2. 3. All the lustories in the PGN end in similar fashion.^ 
The single exception to this is the first history, the events of which 
are continued in the second history so as to form two related but 
discrete stories. From history to history there does appear to be 
some variation. In part, though, this may be due to corruption m 
the manuscripts. The second chapter ends : 

bahunatra kirn uktena kirn anyac chrotum icekasi / 
eti^afh dmiandt pums^ pMityatfi sambhavi^yati / 
prayoicittavidhim vakfye // 


What else is there to say ? What else would you desire to hear ? 
People become fallen in status from seeing these. I will recite 
an appearance of Martanda, a formula for expiation*— 

The third chapter ends ; 


itefSdr darfanai sadyafy pUtityam amigacohati / 
praya^eitiatndhi/a vakfye ca^3/!^ or darianam param If 
hahtaiatra kitn uktena nStra ksry3 vic3ra^3 j 

At the moment one sees these he Joses status. In. order to 
provide expiation I will state the highest V131^313- 


Ihe versw which occur at the end of the first three chap- 
ers will not be considered here as they constitute a 
separate topic. Xn two instances, they appear to be integral 
prescribed. They are indicated here by 
nf th*. G sections of text concerned. At the end 

*T. such a verse is added without introd- 

ver^As *h*s«o*f consistent with that of the other two 
history Such verses do not occur after the third 
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What is there to say aside from this ? There is no discussion 
to be made with regard to this 

The hfth chapter ends : 

tesam sajfisargamatrena patityam anugaccl^ati / 
tatpapavinivfttyartham inartandam avalokayet 1 1 
bahunatra kim uktena punar anyarit vadami te // 

By association with them one becomes fallen in status. To put 
an end to that sin one should look up to \l3.rtanda. What else 
is there to say ? I will speak still more to you* 

The sixth chapter end ; 

tesafh darianamatrena patityam prapnuvanti hi / 
prayaiciitavidhanam tu maya vaktum na iakyate / 
tatrapi samakale iu hot imar land adarl ana t // 

tada puta bhavisyanti natra karya mcarana f 
bahunatra kim uktena gramam anyarp vadami te jj 

People obtain fallen status simply by looking at them. The 
only atonement I can prescribe is to look at the sun the same 
length of time, but a million (koH) times longer. Then they 
will be purified There is not to be any discussion with regard 
to this. What else is there to say ? I will speak to you of 
another village. 

The last two stories end in similar fashion, but they contrast 
with the rest of the chapters on two accounts. The sentence, 
bahunatra kim uktena, is modified to include direct reference to 
^at9.nika, to whom the text is being recited. The author appears to 
find diflficulty in stating the penance prescribed in one instance, and 
has the group itself performing the penance, or so it seems, in the 
other instance. Thus, in the eighth history the text reads : 

bahunatra kim uktena rajafrepiiiromane // 

O jewel in a line of kings, what is there to Say aside from 
this ? 

In the ninth history the text read : 

bahunatra kim uktena rajan rajendranandana / 

O king, sen of the best of kings, what is there to say aside from 
this ? 
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In the eighth history, this is followed by : 

tesam dar^anamatretja patityam canuyasyati / 
prayascittam maya vaktufA na iakyam rifpanandam If 
sadharanenaiva vaksye kfcchraeandrSya^ofA caret fl 

Simply by looking at them one will become fallen in status, 

O prince, it is not possible to speak an expiation. I will 
speak generally. Let one perform a kfcckra or a cdndraya^a. 

In the ninth history, this is followed by : 

apaAkteyS \nam\etesaih naranam nfcavartinamf j 
bhunjananam adharmaifil ca ga»g3sn3nath vidkfyatef 
sadS tesafh .„// 

dvadai aiah pravastavyam v3r3nasy3fft na sadi^ayafil/ 

For these men with whom no meals can be eaten, living in a 
low condition and indulging in unrighteousness, a bath in 
the Ganges River is prescribed. Always they*. ..will have to 
to travel to Varanasi for twelve years, without a doubt. 

In all the preceding histories, the appropriate penance in 
every case involved the sun and included explicit mention of the 
sun. This is not the case in either instance here. We have here 
difference both in style and content. 

2.4. It is not clear that the penances at the end of the 
earlier chapters are always integral to the text, A notable instance 
of this uncertainty occurs at the end of the fourth history, though 
there are similar instances at the end of the second, third, and fifth 
histories as well, for instance. In the fourth history, Parafiu-RSma 
removes the sin of the hrakmanas so that they are, in the word of 
the text, ni^kalanka^ or “stainless”. The text then states i 

hakunStra him uktena nirhhHah satficaranty ahof 
What else is there to say. They live without fear. 

It then, however, adds : 

iefath darfanamatre^a pstityaf(i labhaie narafyff 
prayai ciiiavidhim vakfye sasthakSl [Ssanam] caret jf 

Merely by seeing those a man obtains degradation. I will 
speak an expiation. Let one do an 3sana (?) at noon. 
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Toward the end of the fifth history we find a statement of a 
type not uncommon toward the end of these stories that beginning 
then the group concerned is illustrious (or, ruling) in the place 
concerned. The text then, however, adds : 

[ t3 ]su Jata mahdbhaga iSdra eva na samiayabfl 
Ugam sarhsargamatreffa patityam anugacchatij 
tatpapaviniDjrttyartharh martandam avalokayetj! 
bahunatra kirn ukiena punar at^am vadami tej! 

O king, the children of those women are without a doubt 
Madras. By association with them one becomes fallen from 
status. To put an end to that sin one should look up to 
MSrtanda. What else is there to say. I will speak still more 
to you. 

Toward the end of the second history, this prohibitory section 
3 comparatively lengthy. The end of the fourth history is parti- 
cularly interesting in that this section in the fourth history may be 
part of or an addition to a possible second conclusion to the story. 
These two sections are discussed below (2.7)., They provide addi* 
tional reason for suspecting that the penances at the end of the 
earlier chapters may not be integral to the text. 

2.5. It also is not clear if the seventh history has the same 
authorship as the preceding histories. This chapter is so short that 
it appears in context to be fragmentary. On the basis of its few 
verses, however, its style appears to be more straightforward and 
simpler than that of the preceding chapters. Verbal forms are 
simple, subordinate phrases are simple, sentence structure is simple. 
Its statements are brief. For instance : 

mayUravarman sa pur3 medhavf ballabhim pratif 
rame^a nirmitair vipraib vahayitoa ca vahanamjf 
sistan [ vipr3n ] samadaya punafy svapuram ayayauj 
gramapradanasamaye procur bhargavanirmitabl J 

The learned Mayuravarman previously had his Utter carried 
to Ballabhl by the brahma^as who had been created by Rama. 
Taking with him learned hrahma^as he returned home. At the 
time of giving villages, those created by the Bhargava spoke. 

Compare this with the following extracts from the fifth and 
sixth histories which use lengthier sentences^ more subordinate 
18 
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clauses, more adjectives, more difficult vocabulary, and which liter- 
ally pile in more imagery. 

angavafjgakalingehhyafy samashad gujja\fat\ tathajj 

andkradramdakarnatakaimirebkyas tatkaioa caj 
Tnaharasrotka[labhy Jam ca sindhuinagadha,,.,}} 

gaudagorSstradeiabhyaM parityaktd vitantavabl 
sam fatdh purnagat bhinyah kftai raddhavigarh itS^H 

akalparahita fiaryah ksutpipdsatipiditS^/ 
tmlitva tah samayatah tungabhadrantikadi nfpaj/ 
tJrastham advayam iantam virupaksam maheJvararfif 
iidryab sarvab samavistah stutim kartum pracakratnu^j f 

tatrapaiyan mahabhagam ndsagrakrtalocanamj 
kanvam nama mahabhdgam iataghasrddi\ka\prabhamll 

Abandoned widows from Ahga, Vanga and Kalihga, from 
Saur^stra and from Gujjara, from Andhra, Dravida, Karnata, 
and K9.Sm!ra, from MahSLrastra and from Utkala, from Sindhu 
and Msgadha.... and from the countries of Gauda and 
Gora^tra, pregnant women forsaken forever, despised because 
they had not performed the funeral rites (?), afflicted by 
hunger and thirst, having met one another, O king* came 
together near the Tuhgabhadra River, Together all the 
women began to make a stotra to the kind great god VirQpSksa 
who stood, unique, on the shore. They saw there a great 
lord with his glance fixed on his nose, the great lord named 
Kanva with the splendour of a hundred dawns. 

pur3 dhvajotsave ramye candradatta-narSdhipej 
nSnSdilat samayStafy tiandvarna dvija[ da Jyojbll 

brakmakfaif riJyabifJudrS vioaraah I abarSdayaJif 
sarve te cotsavam dfftva Jagmus talra yathSgatSjfjf 

janasammarditab kaeit kanyafy dabarasartibhavaj 
Jiyastastabhfit tada bhilpa !undarl paScahayandj f 

Once, when Gandradatta was king, the different classes be- 
ginning with the twice-born-^ brahmanas , ksatriyaSt vatiyas^ 
dadras, low people such as iSabaras and so forth — came from 
different regions to the enjoyable banner festival. After see- 
ing the banner festival all those went from there as they had 
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come. O king, as a result of the confusion of people a certain 
girl of Sahara descent, a beautiful girl who was five years old, 
became separated. 

Further, while the beginning of the seventh history adheres to 
the formula outlined above, the end is not the standard epdiDg 4 The 
standard ending has been discussed above. In this story, however, 
we find : 

bahunatra kim uktena sarvakarmabahifkftalfJl 

What else is there to say except that they were excluded from 
all brahmanical rites ? 

As in all the histories preceding it except the sixth, there is a 
positive statement about the group concerned immediately preced- 
ing this statement. But there is no prescription of a penance. 

2.6, Within the body of the text of the PGN, there are seve- 
ral short sections of text which contrast in style, content, or both 
style and content with surroimding sections of text. 

One such section, the description of the land toward the 
beginning of the first story, has been noted above. Uncertainty 
regarding the standard endings of these stories has also been noted. 
In both instances, this material is present in the manuscripts which 
represent the first stage of corruption and earliest numbering system 
for this text. 

Another such instance of a passage which contrasts contex- 
tually in style or content also occurs toward the beginning of the 
first history. In this section of text there is related in brief the 
origin of the KrodeSa tirtha. The passage is juxtaposed with little 
connection to an account of Paraiu-Rama coming to the Sahy^dri 
range of mountains, to which brief account the description of the 
land is attached. Stylistically, it is perhaps too brief to contrast 
with the following passage on the surface. Contextually, though, 
it is anomalous. 

Further, after the description of the land in the first history, a 
20 verse siotra is spoken by Pziralu-Rama. This stoira breaks with 
the standard iloka metre of the rest of the text. It also differs in 
style from the rest of the text in that it is composed entirely of 
compounds which serve as laudations in the vocative case one on 
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top of another. While the siotra follows con textually, as does the 
description of the land, it is not clear that its authorship is not as 
independent of the main narrative of the PGN as is the description 
of the land. We cannot be certain, though, since we lack testimony 
to this such as we have for the description of the land. Such stotraSi 
however, are commonplace. V. Raghavan once remarked that such 
literature commonly was scribbled on scraps of paper in India. It 
would not be unreasonable to assume that its authorship was in- 
dependent of the PGN, but that it was included here on account of 
its appropriateness and its literary merit. 

In instances such as these in the first chapter of the PGN, the 
juxtaposition of stylistically different sections of different authorship 
appears to have been effected by the author of .the PGN himseK. 
In the instance of the endings of the chapters, if these contain 
material of different authorship, they would appear to have been 
added by a different hand. Hiey must be considered to be an 
integral part of the tradition, however, on account of their consis- 
tency from chapter to chapter and their seeming textual integrity. 
In other instances, though, this is not the case. 

In the fourth history, for example, there is a lengthy section 
of commentary within commentary, and of elaborate and detailed 
ritual narrative which is not characteristic of the text. At some 
points, this section of text breaks with the standard Hoka metre, 
breaking in fact with all metre. On account of the stylistic diffe- 
rences and contextual inappropriateness of these passages, they 
clearly are interpolations of later date than the text in which they 
axe embedded. They are not integral to the text at any level. 

In another instance, in the second history, brief scornful state- 
ments which are contextually inappropriate are added in a listing 
of occupations practised by the group with which the history is 
concerned. While ihey also are brief statements of occupation^ 
they are clearly interpolations on account of the difference in tone 
between them and the text proper. 

In such instances, we have in the transmitted text of the PGN 
interpolations of spurious passages pure and simple, 

2.7. One of the mmt clearcut differences in style in these 
chapters emerges from difference in the vocabularies used by the 
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last two histories (four chapters) when compared with the earlier 
histories. On account of the brevity of the seventh history, consi- 
deration is not extended to it here. Little can be determined in its 
regard from its 13 verses by the type of analysis to be noted here. 

In the first six histories, retroflex consonants occur, but their 
occurrence is not as frequent as in the last two histories.^® In the 
first history, approximately 7 1 retroflex consonants occur in the 
narrative section of the text. This section of text occupies 52 verses. 
As pointed out above, there is in this history a lengthy stotra to 
Vi^nu as well. Retroflex consonants for this stotra have not been 
tabulated since its style is so radically different from that of the 
rest of the chapters. In the second history of 50 verses, approxi- 
mately 96 retroflex consonants occur. In the third history of 46 
verses, there are approximately 73 retroflex consonants. And in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth histories of 49, 33, and 35 verses respec- 
tively, approximately 105, 47, and 48 retroflex consonants occur 
in each. 

Within these stories, the larger number of retroflex consona- 
nts in the fourth history can be accoimted for in part by the names 
of the two villages concerned occurring 8 times. The name of 
each of these contains a retroflex consonant. In the main, however, 
the larger number of retroflex consonats in this history, as well as 
in the second history, can be accounted for by what may just be 
the nature of the vocabulary associated with certain topics or, far 
more likely, by style toward the end of these histories. In both of 
these histories, there is a section of 10 or 11 verses at the end which 
concludes the stories, condemns and places restrictions on the 
people discussed, and then provides penance for contact with the 
groups concerned. In the case of the second story, 7 of these 
verses are extraneous to the conclusion of the story. In the case 
of the fourth story, they provide what may be construed as a 
second conclusion to the- story- These verses provide support for 
the suggestion, offered above, that there may have been tampering 

10. Retroflex which in Sanskrit is an allophonic variant of 1 
only, is not considered here# The manuscripts are not 
consistent between recording \ and 1 in their readings. 
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with the endings of these histories. In the other histories, howeve^» 
the tampering would not have extended to as many verses. In bot^ 
instances here, these verses contain a greater concentration 
retroflex consonants than the preceding portions of the chapter®* 
Of the 96 retroflex consonants of the second story (50 verses)# 
approximately 32 are in the last 11 verses, 23 in the last 7 verse®' 
And of the 105 retroflex consonants of the fourth story (49 verses)# 
approximately 28 occur in the last 10 verses. This reduces tb® 
number of retroflex consonants occurring in the earlier portion® 
of these histories to 64 retroflex consonants in 39 verses, or 73 
43 verses, and to 77 retroflex consonants occurring in 39 verses* 
It is to be noted that in the fourth story, the positive statement 
about the group concerned, referred to above, may have been 
retained but displaced in the rewriting of the ending for reason of 
parallelism with the other histories. Similar parallelism of com- 
position is, of course, in evidence in the last two histories. 

In contrast to this data, the first chapter of the eighth history, 
in 44 verses, contains approximately 99 retroflex consonants, and 
the second chapter of this history, in 60 verses, contains approxi- 
mately 120 retroflex consonants. Similarly, the first chapter of 
the ninth history, in 37 verses, contains 101 retroflex consonants. 
The last chapter, showing less significant contrast, but contrast 

nevertheless, contains in its 42 verses approximately 77 retroflex 
consonants. 


This data is charted below, together with a breakdown of 
the occurrence of retroflex consonants. The total occurrence of 
retroflex consonants for the second and fourth histories are set off 
to t e side on account of the circumstances outlined above, and an 
asterisk is placed next to reference to these histories so as to indicate 
these circumstances. Below these totals, in parentheses, are given 
the total occurrence of retroflex consonants for the first 43 and 39 
these histories respectively. All figures should be under- 
to e approximate only in order to leave allowance for 
(^rect tea mgs in the edited text, This is necessary on account 

The largest occurre- 

^e of each retroflex consonant in an individual chapter is in bold 
type. 
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History 1 

11 

♦History 2 

11 

History 3 

11 

♦History 4 

15 

History 5 

3 

History 6 

11 

Histories 1-6 

62 

History 8a 

13 

8b 

14 

History 9a 

17 

9b 

17 

Histories 8-9 

61 


THE SAHYlSDRlOAi^PA 

TABLE I 


th 

d 

dh 

n 

0 

5 

0 

31 

6 

10 

1 

34 

5 

2 

4 

21 

1 

8 

1 

30 

1 

7 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

10 

13 

35 

6 

110 

10 

3 

3 

27 

2 

4 

1 

43 

6 

6 

1 

27 

2 

4 

0 

26 

20 

17 

5 

123 

RATIOS : 
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? 

Total 

Number 
of Verses 

24 

71 

52 vss. 

34 

96 

50 vss. 


(73) 

(43 vss.) 

32 

75 

46 vss. 

50 

105 

49 vss. 


(77) 

(39 vss.) 

21 

47 

33 vss. 

24 

48 

35 vss. 

185 

442 

265 vss. 


(391) 

(248 vss.) 

43 

99 

44 vss. 

56 

120 

60 vss. 

44 

101 

37 vss. 

28 

77 

42 vss. 

171 

397 

183 vss. 


183 vss. : 248 vss.=s7.4:10, roughly 3:4. Occurrence of 

retroflexea roughly 25% higher in Histories 8-9. 

183 vss. : 265 vss. *=6.9:10, roughly 2:3. Occurrence of 
retroflexes roughly 22% higher in Histories 8-9. 


As can be seen, a contrast exists primarily for t, n, and In 
order to see clearly the contrast for n and §, which letters account 
for the greatest number of retroflex consonants occurring, we must 
take into account the number of verses for each history. Thus, 
while History 8a has four fewer occurrences of n and 19 more 
occurrences of ? than History 1, it has 8 fewer verses. While History 
9a has six more occurrences of n and 12 more occurrences of 
9, it has 9 fewer verses. The greatest occurrences of t, th, n, 
and 9 in a single chapter occur in the last two histories. On the 
other hand, the greatest occurrences of d in a single chapter 
occur in the first six histories. When we consider the total occurr- 
ences for the flrst six histories as a group as against the last two, 
and take into account the difference in the number of verses 
represented in each group, we find a significantly greater number 
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of occurrences of t, n, and 5 in the last two histories, and a 
significantly greater number of occurrences of d in the first six 
histories. For instance, Histories 8-9 have approximately 33% more 
occurrences of t in their 183 verses than do Histories 1-6 in a 
corresponding number of verses. Histories 1-6 have approximately 
66 % more occurrences of d than would Histories 8-9 in an equi- 
valent number of verses. The occurrences of dh do not|provide a 
clearcut contrast. 

Not entirely clear is the situation with regard to the second 
chapter of the last history. To be kept in mind is that its total 
number of retroflex consonants, while significantly less than the 
occurrence of retroflex consonants in the other three chapters of the 
last two histories, remains nevertheless somewhat greater than the 
occurrence of retroflex consonant in the earlier histories in almost 
every instance when the number of verses involved are considered. 
Also to be noted is that large sections of this chapter remain very 
corrupt and that there occurs in this chapter quotation from else- 
where. Suggesting mislection is that the occurrence of individ ual 
retroflex consonants in this chapter is on par with the occurrence 
of individual retroflex consonants in other chapters in the last two 
histories in all cases except in the instance of 9 . What appears to 
have happened is that § has been misread at some point in the 
transmission of the text. 

3. In short, on the basis of style and the nimabering of the 
chapters of the uttarardha of the Skh in the manuscripts, we have 
evidence of multiple authorship for this section of the uttarardha 
alone. This extends to differences in the format of the histories, 
differences in the use of formulaic phrases, queftionable conti- 
nuity at certain points, differences in syntax, and differences 
in vocabulary. In the main, these points indicate different author- 
ship for the last two histories (four chapters) as against the first 
six histories. They may indicate also still another authorship for 
the seventh history. Tampering with the text is indicated by 
spurious interpolations in the first ax histories, and may be indica- 
ted for the endings of the histories. Also in evidence is that set 
verses were incorporated in the text perhaps ffom the period of its 
initial authorship, perhaps from the period when different sections 
of the uttarardha were placed next to one another. In some cases, 
clear interpolations into the narrative can be removed from the 
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text proper. In other instances, possible interpolations cannot be 
removed without better testimony from the manuscripts which 
might resolve certain questions, or on account of these interpola- 
tions being integral to the text in its present environment. 

What is particularly significant here, however, is that we have 
in the uUafSfdlut of the Skh, and in the PGN in specific, evidence 
of the formation and growth of a pufaifa tradition in a format brief 
enough that we can compare and contrast certain parameters of 
style. This allows us to see in clear relief certain aspects of the 
patchwork nature of such a tradition. The text provides, in short, 
an excellent example of the development of a purana tradition 

which, in its turn, can help us understand better our larger purani 
texts. 
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We have proof that the puranic authors had in view the whole 
complex of puranic literature and were constantly trying to put 
in order the ever growing underbrush of new productions. All the 
attempts were made towards fixing a puranic canon converge to 
support this impression.^ The ‘puranic schemes^, i. e. the orderly 
succession of topics common to two or more purana-s, which we 
are going to study in this article are a further proof of the command 
over the puranic matter shown by the puranic authors. 

Studies in the purana-s tend usually to analyse and, so to say, 
to decompose them in order to find out the time and place of 
origin, their history, development etc. Even the recent structura- 
listic approaches'^ are limited to a myth or group of myths and only 
vaguely refer to the broader context in which they are inserted. 
But as the purana-s are ‘mosaics*, whose pieces are always changing, 
we run the risk of missing their real meaning if we do not attempt 
also to see them in their totality. When we have examined all their 
details and found that the single Uesserae* of a purana come from 
such and such sampradaya, from such and such time and place or 
belong to such and such a myth etc. we have not yet given the 
answer to why such influences took place or took place in that parti- 
cular way. Even if we need to analyse the single pieces of the 
composition (whether it is better to do it before or after we have 
got a complete picture of the composition itself is no matter of our 
interest now) we have to be careful not to miss the wonderful com- 
plex which was born out of all these pieces and stands now in front 
of us. By dint of examining more and more details we may miss 
the whole. I am supported in this statement by the attitude of 
some puranic authors who considered the whole very important. 
The schemes we are going to examine may show the way to prove 
that purana-s are not only a heap of pieces which happened to 
come together under the infiuences of different forces operating on 
them down the centuries but are a vast harmonious combination of 
different and sometimes apparently irreducible elements. In other 

1. see The Dynamic Canon of the PurSna-s, in Pura^a^ XXI. 
No 2 (July, 1979), pp. 116-166. 

2. Wendy D. 0*Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism^ in the 
Mythology of Oxford University Press, ^ Delhi, 1975; 
M. B iardeau, The Story of Arjuna Kartavlrya without 
Reconstruction, in Purat^a XII, No 2 (July, 1970), pp. 
286-303. 
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words, tlie puriLna-s are, on a small scale, what Hinduism is at 
large. The new elements which come from different parts try to 
break up the unity, but a strong capacity of synthesis puts each new 
element in its right place and assimilates it. This phenomenon is 
too well known to insist on it. This article tries to put in evidence 
one of the manifold attempts towards the above-mentioned synthesis. 
To be honest, I should say at the outset that even this synthesis 
produced by the schemes was later decomposed by new factors and 
so only a few remnants of it are still visible. They are, however, 
important for understanding a moment in the evolution of a culture 
and for pointing out a trend of energies which also nowadays is 
at work in Indian culture. This article will be only a first little 
step, rather technical indeed, on this line, but hopefully already 
meaningful. 

I first discovered this tendency of the purEna-s towards a 
synthesis or orderly disposition of their topics in common schemes 
when I was comparing the matters of the Agni and the Garuda 
pur^na-s. Suddenly appeared a quite definite and close similarity 
of subjects between the two texts and, what struck me more, a 
rather similar order in their sequence. The discovery encouraged 
me to examine also other puri^a-s. I have to confess that I was 
no more so lucky , but compzurisons between the Vijnu and Bh^ga- 
vata putana-s and analysis of the Matsya and the Brahma, as well 
as a re-examination of the study done by W. Kirfel on the V3yu 
and Brahm^nd^ purana-s® brought further light on the matter. I 
have not yet examined all the purS.aa-s from this point of view, so 
the results are only partial. 

From the research done till now one point is clear, namely that 
some purSj^a-s have a very compact and orderly build-up and are 
strongly related among themselves. To put it in a more specific 
way, the relation between the Brahmanda and Vayu purana-s 
studied by W. Kirfel is analogically extendable to other cases. 
Although KirfeFs perspective will have to be modiHed in this 
study, yet his findings are the strongest proof of a trend which now 
appears to be more vast than previously suspected. There seems to 
he, indeed, a strong external force which gives the purana-s an im- 
pnnt and uniformity, lea ving them though freedom in details. 

E. J. Brill, Leideiu 

1927, pp, IX'Xl, ^ j ^ 
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The aim of this article is, therefore, to present some remarks 
on the relation between the Purana-s. The remarks are only preli- 
minary, yet they already hint at something which promises to be 
quite interesting, 

PART ONE : PURA^IG SCHEMES 

1. Cataloguing of topics 

To proceed speedily in the work, we have to find, first of all, a 
reasonable way to compare the topics of the different purana-s 
among themselves. Although nothing has been systematically done in 
this field, one can start with the colophons very often available at 
the end of adhyaya~s, which in most cases mention one of the topics 
narrated in the text. These colophons, rather short, are ideal for a 
synthetic analysis of the adhydya and so they can be used for this 
purpose. Unfortunately they are often missing or they lay stress, 
among the many themes narrated in an adhydya^ on topics which 
are less important or not useful to our purpose. They can, however, 
be irregularly used as helpful factors in the analysis of the themes 
of an adhydya. 

The 5/7 cz-s of all the purana-s given in Agni 272 , NSrada I. 92- 
109, Matsya 53, &va V, 44.124flF., and Skanda VII. 1.2 are, with 
the exception of the Na.rada, too short and describe only those topics 
that were supposed to be narrated in the period when such rwj-s 
were composed. They match neither among themselves nor with 
the present 'puranic matter except in rare cases. They are useful for 
discovering the attempts of fixing a purSnic canon more than in 
describing the contents of the extant purana-s. But as Narada's sdci*5 
are longer and stUl matching casually with the extant purana-s they 
can be used now and then. 

As for the summaries of a specific purana which are often ava- 
ilable in the opening or concluding adhydya-Sy they can be used but 
with considerable moderation, because not infrequently they do not 
correspond to the real content of the purana. In some cases, they 
seem to be descriptions of ideal puranic matter and they are often 
meant to be recited as separate adhydya-s for religious purpose,* So 

4. see A General Introduction to the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana. Its Anukramanikas and their Significance, m 
Purana XVn. No 2 (July, 1975), pp- US ff, especially 
pp. ,143-147. 
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they constitute a topic by themselves and do not fit in well with 
our scope. 


As for the summary of the adhyayas that each purana has, as 
every other printed book, at the beginning of the text, they are 
really ‘tables of contents' describing the actual text as it is offered 
to the readers and so we can be sure that they mention the subjects 
really dealt with in the purana. Some scholars have even prepared 
separate lists of topics available in one or more purana-s.® Both the 
tables of contents and these lists of topics are quite valuable and use* 
ful but they necessarily limit their field to the important subjects of 
each adhydya which are not always the topics an adhyaya has in 
common with another one. The purana*s, in fact, in their evolution 
may have undergone a disarrangement in their topics. The same 
important subject in two purana-s may have remained important in 
one and been given secondary weight in another. This discrepancy 
does not appear in the above mentioned table of contents and lists, 
which giving only the important topics, leave unnoticed the topics 
that have become secondary. So we are left with no chance to make 
the necessary comparison. In order to discover all the topics of the 
adkydya-^^ we should then proceed to a very detailed analysis of the 
text cataloguing all the single and minor sub-divisions ’of the sub- 
jects. But this, it seems, would kill the text overburdening the 
analysis with unimportant details without making any substantial 
contribution. Such an analysis, indeed, does not appear to be nece- 
s^ry. What we really need most is a ‘comparative* list of subjects, 
e have to analyse a text with an eye already fixed on another one 
at the common topics may stand out clearly. This way of pro- 
cc mg used in the following analysis, although rather approximate, 
y significant enough to rebuild the general trend of a 
is more adherent to the reality of living texts which 
mit o too modem sophisticated methods of research. 

mitsr? ^i^^ioguing the topics of a purana we have to keep in 
md also the relative freedom the authors, whoever they were, took 
,n dealing with their subjects and the influence of 


5 , 


^ri« OuMordance of Purdna-Contents, V. I. 

yifwnttuama 1952; Madhvacarya Adya, 

All-India Kashirij Trust, 
Index to the 

gm Bharatiya Vidya Prakafian. Varanasi, n. d- 
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places and circumstances which caused marginal or minor changes 
in the sequence of the topics themselves. In our analysis, therefore, 
we shall keep an eye on general themes as well as on details. For 
instance, if in the correspondent adhyaya of two purana-s, one deals 
with different kinds of bath and the other with different pUJa-s, we 
shall classify those two subjects under the general item ‘karmahafidd*. 
However, if in both the purana*s we find the description of pujas 
in the corresponding adhyaya-s, we shall lay emphasis on this specific 
fact and shall classify them under *puja* in both cases. The first 
correspondence is already enough to identify the sameness of trend, 
but the second one is naturally more meaningful. 

1 he Agni-Garn^a ptiir3U;^a relation and its extension to 
the Matsya purft^a. 

— The Agni and Garudi purana-s seem to be the two purana-s 
which match the most, apart from the Vayu and Brahmanda which 
will be considered below. The Agni purSna (ASS) has 11,457 /JoAja-s 
and the Garuda purana (Jivananda Vidyasagara Ed.) has 8,738 
Hoka^s, The two pura.na-s then are substantially different in their 
length, but they are identical in being both encyclopaedic in chara- 
cter . The number of their Hoka~s almost coincides with the figure 
given in Agni 272.1 1,21 and the details of their contents correspond 
fairly closely to the description of N3.rada I, 99 and 108 except in a 
few particulars. We could even compare the two adhyaya^s of the 
Narada purai^ which give their summary, but it seems more advi- 
sable to give another summary to stress the similarities in the sub- 
jects and their sequence. 

(see Table No 1 in the Appendix) 

The comparison between the two purana* s is very instructive. 
The first evident point is that they have really a quite similar struc- 
ture. The parallelism is so evident that in some cases it helps to 
point out important themes which at first appear of minor value in 
one purana as they are hidden inside other subjects or to leave apart 
some topics which apparently are important because they are dealt 
with at some length. For instance, theme No 2 of Garu4n (avat3ra, 
only a few ^loka~s) could be evidenced by seeing the importance it 
has in the corresponding No 2 of the Agni purSna at this point of 
the scheme. Also No 10 of the Garuda (jnanvantara) was brought to 
light in this way although not immediately apparent for its being in 
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an alien context — it is in fact in adh. 87, included in the previous 
topic {tJrthamahatmyci) of adhs 81 -QO. This was possible for its 
perfect parallelism with No 10 of the Agni, also dealing with *manv- 
antara* . The same thing can be said of Agni No 13 <^dks 

263-270), inserted in the previous topic ‘veda^s^ of adhs 251-272, for 
its correspondence with Garuda No 13 ^karmakandd*. The whole 
process will become clearer as we proceed. One thing, however, can 
already be said at this point, namely that the comparison of the two 
schemes shows an evident common plan which stands out strongly 
even through the idiosyncrasies of each purana. From this it appears 
also that the whole puraira in its entirety is more important than 
its single parts. But we shall revert again to this point in a ^hort 
time. 


The second thing which stands out clearly from this compa- 
rison of the Agni-Garuda schemes is that each scheme is, in its turn, 
divided into sections or units. These units are 'groups of subjects 
floating, as it were, in the fluid magma of a purana. Such units are 
classified with a roman number from I to VII in the above scheme. 
We shall see that the Matsya purana, while following basically the 
general scheme of Agni-Garuda, shifts the topics dealt with in units 
V of Agni-Garuda to its own unit II and vice versa. It is note- 


worthy tiist in this case what is transferred from one place to 
another is not a single topic but the whole unit. A unit is quite 
compact in itself and easily recognizable, although in its interior 
the single elements composing it may be disposed in different ways 
in ditfereiit purana-s, Foi" instance, Agni's unit III has the sequence 
ttYlham^hat*nyd*-^bhiiianahoSd*-^jyotisa ^ — let us say conventionally 
‘a-b-c’—the correspondent Garuda’s unit III contains the same 
topics Agni but in the sequence ^b-c-a-*, namely ^bhuvanakoia^- 
j'yotisa tJrthamiM.lLaiir\a , The prevalence of the entire pur3.na. as a 
compact hole ..ind the clear-cut floating units do not, however, 
exclude tne presence of isolated topics occasionally introduced with- 
out any specific link with other adjacent subjects. Such is the case, 
or instance of the topics ^vSyuJaya* and ^afvayurveda* of the Garuda. 
puraaa IS in unit VT), which have no direct relation wiih 

(No llf ' Tr*'""’ following 

Agni pursue (No io) IhUh’h^'no’ •<i/vavskan^' in 

pura.,:. ana nl relation with th« .T i" Gtaru4a 

e context m which it is inserted. 
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The units of which we are talking seem to be 'circles of sub- 
jects*, in which the main topic is somewhat a magnetic centre 
around which all the others are disposed through a 'sympathetic 
attraction*. So, for instance, in unit I the topic ^avatara' (No 2 in 
both the purana-s) attracts or develops naturally the topic ^sfstV 
(No 3); and in unit VI the topic *mantra' (No 17 in both the 
purEna-s) is linked with the topic *karmakan4^* or *pi*j3^ (cf No 18 
of Agni) etc. All this is done, however, with great freedom. For 
instance, in unit I we can note that while Agni*s ^jagatsargc? has 
incorporated the topic *vam£a^ as a kind of sub-topic, Garuda*s 
has no other subject included in itself. 

This relation between units and single topics can lead to 
some further considerations. Agni No 6 deals with the topic Hlrtha-^ 
tn^hatmya*. The sequence of adhyaya-s is : 

adk, 108 bhuvanakoJ a', adhs 109-117 itrtham3hdtmya; adhs 118* 
1 20 bhuvanako£a. 

This sequence reveals that in fact the topic tirthamahatmya is in 
the Agni purana only a sub* topic of the broader subject *bhuvanako£a* • 
Such a relation, however, does not appear in the corresponding 
section of the Garuda purana where *ttrthamah3tmyd* not only is not 
included in the topic *bhuvanako£d* but is even separated by another 
subject, namely 'jyotisa^ (No 8). So the same topic can be either 
linked with other sub*topics or can appear independently. This pro- 
cedure deserves greater attention as it is repeated in several cases : 
see Agni No 3 \fagatsargd’ (adhs 17-20), which includes 'vad/ia 
18-19); Agni Nos 12-13 Wa-s’ (adAj 252-272) with incorpo- 
rated 'karmakat^^c^ (adhs 263-270); Garuda Nos 9-10 ^tnthamakatmya 
(adhs 81-90) which absorbed ^maYwantartd (adh 87) etc. We define 
this phenomenon as a tendency to ‘inclusion’, through which a 
topic swallows up, so to say, the other one in itself. Or cju we 
speak of 'ring procedure’ by which the same topic is re-assumed 
repeatedly. For instance, if we take Agni No 3 ^jagatsarga (adhs 
17-20) with included ^vamia' (adhs 18-19), we see that the tea 
sequence of topics is : ^jagatsargd* {adh V7)-vajnia (adhs ^ J 
*Jagatsarga* (adh 20); the same for Garuda Nos 9-10 
sequence *tfrthamak3tmya' (adhs 81-86) - *manvantara ^ , j 

*tfrthamdhatmya^ (adhs 88-90). It seems as if a 
more important, is repeated as a kind of echo. 71m giv® the 

5?0 
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result of ‘concentric circles* where one of the themes is in the middle, 
included, so to say, in the other one which stands around it. 

From what we have said till now, at least two main conciu* 
sions can be drawn for the study of the pur5na-s. The first is 
that only in some cases single topics are to be considered and 
studied separately; they should rather be approached in the light 
of the context because they really form a compact unit with that 
specific context which gives them its own connotation. The 
second conclusion is that the whole purEna forms a unit by itself and 
constitutes the real and ultimate context both of the units and ot 
isolated topics. So even if we consider a purlna as a mosaic of 
many pre-constituted independent units or subjects, we cannot 
decompose it into the original elements lest we destroy the mosaic 
itself. Each purSna has its own independent life and unity which 
are to be grasped in their entirety and specidc structure if we want 
to perceive what makes that purSna unique. It the single units 
are separated for a while to examine them more closely, they have 
to be reunited immediately to the whole, lest we fail to reach the 
right interpretation. It seens easy to conclude from all this that 
studying a purSnic topic in isolation from its units or specific 

puranic context is running the risk of misunderstanding it com- 
pletely. 


oreover the stress we are here laying on the scheme of a 
p na may lead us to find also its different layers of sygtematiza- 
two purSna-s have the same scheme, i. e. they deal with the 
*°*^^^* *** same order, we can suppose that the topics which 

them were introduced in the purlna-s 
current^f^ i ® same time or at least that they represent the same 
common appear to be outside the 

the matt riong possibly to a different layer. In both cases 

well svstpms** A can be taken from material already 

Maniple ontsTde t^****^* ** Parana itseif in books or systems. An 

musical theory.. whiteTe^flL “ “ 211-225 on the 
is an example of of Garu4a 146-194 

■ — — __^r— surely already organized outside the 

muJiVale '^fxtes des Puraga star la thsorj 

doCe No de I’lnstitut Francais d’ln- 

1959^ ’ *^°“dicfaery (Institut Franpais d’Indologie), 
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purSna»s — common to more than one purEua. The reasons under* 
lying the insertion of the two topics in the two purSna-s are diffe- 
rent, the latter is the parallel with the common scheme; the former 
should be looked for in other more specific influxes that purana 
underwent in its evolution. So the approach itself, while studying 
the two themes, must be different. The ‘historical' analysis of 
the text points out when that particular passage was composed, 
the ‘scheme* analysis helps us to discover when and under which 
forces it was inserted in the pur^na-s. 

This stress on the necessity of considering the common pur3,nic 
•chemes has not to lead us to overlook the idiosyncrasies of each 
purana in dealing with the single topics. The two purana-s we 
are just examining, namely the Agni and the Garuda, have a similar 
scheme and yet they have distinct individualities and the purple 
authors themselves put them in two different categories, namely the 
Agni in the tamasa and rajasa puran.a-s and the Garucla in the 
s^ttvika ones. ^ The same is true also for the Brahmanda and the 
Vayu, which not only have the same scheme but in many cases even 
the same words. They are also to be considered at present as two 
different purILna-s with their own peculiarities. 

Another remark of some importance can be made by exami- 
ning Agni No 5. The two topics of this number, namely ‘buildings* 
and ^devatasthupana^ are repeated twice, in adhs 38-70 and then in 
adhs 92 106. Here the fact stands out clearly because the repetition 
is done immediately, with the sole interruption of adhs 71-91 {karma- 
kanda). In other cases such repetitions are spread all along the 
purana as it happens, for instance, for the group 'avatara-srifi*, i.e*# 
Nos 2-3 of unit I in the Matsya pur ana. Such a group is repeated 
in three different places as a kind of refrain or ‘constant’, namely in 
Nos 2-3 and then in adhs 163-175 after No 10 and in adhs 243 250 
after No 16 of the Matsya purana. Each purSna can have its own 
peculiar refrain or constant which is not less important than the 
specifle topics proper to that purEna. 

A last remark can be made, keeping in mind that while the 
Garuda purana has no division of or the like, the Garuda 

purana besides the Purva-kha^a examined by us, has also an Uttar^* 
kkatf4a which is not taken under consideration here, because it has 


7. See below, page 169. 
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no correspondence in tlie Agni purana. This seems to imply that 
some additions to the purana-s were made when the power of the 
schemes or the strong unity of the puranic topics was still felt and 
so if topics had to be added they had to be put in a separate parti 
The clearest proof of this are the Brahmanda and Vayu purana-s 
which have a common scheme ending with the usual conclusion of 
a purana but then they have added, later than Narada purEna h 
92-109, by way of appendix, two different topics, namely Lialitl- 
upakhyana {Bd* III. 5-40) and G^.y^-nlShdtf^lya (Vy II. 43-51) 
respectively. 

So the process of systematizing the putSna-s according to 
schemes or common patterns lasted only some time. As every 
attempt to fix the puranic matter, this also failed in the long run 
and the purana-s continued to evolve, leaving only vague remnants 
of the attempt made. 


b. — ^After this rather quick comparison between Agni and 
Garuda purana-s we shall analyze the relation, if any, of these two 
pur^na-s with other texts, to discover whether the scheme we have 
analysed in them is common also to some other purana. 


The Matsya purana seems to be, among the pur3ji£i-s I have 
examined for this preliminary research, the closest to them. It has 
14,062 Hoka^s in the ASS; it is, therrfore, considerably longer than 
the other two we have examined and almost double than the Agni, 
The scheme given in the Appendix is compared with the Agni- 
Garuda group, as it follows their same pattern. In this case also 
the content of the Matsya is almost exactly matching with the one 
given in Narada I. 107. (See Table II in the Appendix) 


As already noted above, the peculiar feature of this purana is 
the refrain of the two themes *avatnTa-srsii\ which recur three 
times and each time, it is not difficult to note it, the theme 'J/y/i* 
assumes new tones and perspectiv^which cannot surely be perceiv- 
e if we analyse it outside the context in a sort of asceptic way. 


opics Nos 4-6, which partly constitute unit II of this 
^ to unit V of the Agni-Garu^a scheme, which is 

w-fr t e beginning of the purSna and arranged in a way 

different from Agoi*. aad Ganxja'.. It remains, however, easily 
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recognizable. The comparison of this unit (namely II of the 
Matsya and V of the Agni-Garuda) in the three purai^-s is rather 
interesting. 


Matsya P, 

Unit II 

4. Vatfiia adhs 11-51 


5. Kriyayoga adh 52 


6. Pura^a-s adh. 53 


Agni P. Garu4a P. 

U nit V Unit V 

12. Veda-s {JPurd^a- — 
itihasa) adhs 259-272 

13i Karmakaii4a 13. Karmakan4a 

263-270 adhs.\\^-\Zl 

{fihamcdastrc^ 
vrata) 

14 Vamla adhs 273-278 ' 1 4. Vamia 

adhs. 138-142 


Dharmaiastra adhs 54-101 


15. Ram,^Mbh. 
adhs. 143-145 


We cannot escape the impression that we have here a puraniic 
unit in its becoming. The three subjects of this unit seem to have 
developped from a single one, which through a sort of sympathetic 
attraction has gathered around itself other topics. A subject like 
^Ramaya^a^ and *Mahabharata' (see Garuda No. 15) or even ^PuTdij^a^s^ 
(see Agni No. 12), could be easily attracted by a topic like * 9 adda* 
(see Agni and Garuda No. 14). On the other hand the ^Itihasa- 
purat^a* was not unnaturally linked to the ^Vedas' (see Agni No. 12), 
which in their turn could develop liturgical matter for their link 
with sacrifice (see Agni-Ganida No. 13). We supposed, then, that 
unit V was originated by one topic, namely *oamia^i its prevalence 
both in length and position in the Mateya would confirm it. The 
epics and purSna-s were easily attracted around it and, on their 
turn, recalled by way of sympathetic connexion or analogy the 
Veda-3 which were spontaneously linked with karmaha^a. Once the 
topics had developed in a purEna they remained as constitutive 
elements of the unit and influenced the other two pura^a-s. That 
the topics ‘purSna-s*, *vedds* and *karmak3^4^* secondary appears 
from the fact that *kamaka^4^ oi Agni-Garuda (No. 13) is not a 
substitution for ^kriyayoga' of the Matsya (No. 5) as we shall see 
immediately and so the two subjects are independent; that the 
subject ^puranta* was omitted in the Garuda and that the*veda-s* 
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do not apps&r io tbc blfttsya. On th.© oth©r hand that the hypo- 
thesis of the appearing of this unit II (or V) is not only imaginary 
can be seen by comparing the three purXna-s with their summary 
in the N^ada purana. 

For Agni purEiia, NSrada 1. 99. ISff says : 

swrrf ?Rr; i 
q gfiq r ?Rr: sfHr ii 

(cf. No. 1 1 of the scheme) 

5ii5?fefwnn^i 

(cf. No. 16 of scheme) 


So here the whole unit V is omitted; it had not yet entered 
the piirana. 

For Garu4a pura^ NSrada 1. 108.1 2cd ff, says : 

SaniiW ii 

(cf. Nos 11-12 of scheme) 


(cf. No. 14 of scheme) 
CRT: II 

(cf. No. 15 of scheme) 


topics 'rai«/c’ (No, .14) and *pur 9 ^- 9 » Mah^bhara-ta* 
iNq. 15) are alKady preaent, but ‘kaTmaJca^o’ (No. 13) is misaing. 
^ e have supposed that It was introduced under the .influence of a 
previous introduction of the topic ^wda^'. 


For Matsya puta^ at iast, Nbada I. 107.6 says ; 

»l^*8t^Ctisr CT iWt ij XiWt fl 'n?!; I 

(cL Nos. 4*6 of scheme) 


So ii is nat ^ »Jready present as in the extant text. 

O'!, uni- At *lM> process of formatioii of 

i.T.rn^Is^ieSrLd*”^^- p-entinthe 

Its t« o main poinb were 

and Ipuia^a-s*. It Jhad already 
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b€en assumed by the Garuda purEna in a reduced form, namely 
without ^kriyayoga* ; only and ‘(purana) — stihasa* had been 

retained. After the composition of Narada I. 92-109 the Agni 
pur^na took them and enlarged them to include also the 
vedic and liturgical matter {karmaka^da) related to the 

veda-s. It was only at this stage that the Garuda purana inserted 
the topic *vrata^ which is somewhat half-way between liturgical and 
dharma^astric matters. All this, of course, is valid if the develop- 
ment took place in a logical and consequential way. It remains, 
anyway, a good basic hypothesis, a solid starting point for 
research. 

If we compare Matsya*s scheme with Agni-Garuda*s we come 
in touch with another procedure in puranic composition. The topics 
which are given in a frame, in the Table, between Nos 3 and 4 
(i. e. ^manvantara* and ^prithivldand*)^ between Nos 6 and 7 (i. e. 

karmaiastra*) and the topics after the refrain between Nos 10 and 
11, (i. e, *tirtham3}iatmya’ and may be considered a sort of 

buffer-topics, i. e. matter added to join more important units or to 
enlarge previous and subsequent topics; they are then not directly 
parts of the scheme. 

The comparison of unitV of theMatsya with the corresponding 
unit II of the Garuda furnishes a further example of what we have 
already seen above. In Matsya No 14 the topic ^kriySyoga’ although 
it is hidden in a completely alien context, namely ^deuatspratisths', 
could be put in evidence because of the undoubted importance the 
subject ^yoga' has in this point of the scheme, es it appears from 
Garuda No 5. Moreover, Garuda No 6, which apparently deals 
with * d harm as Ira* but has a strange appendix on ‘a^tanidhi* , is to be 
understood, most probably, in the light of its parallel in Matsya No 
16, where the only dharmaSastric topic dealt with is WJna*. So 
*a/ianidki^, although at present a secondary element in Garucja No 
6 was most probably primary. The three adhyaya-‘S previous to it on 
*dkarma^3stra*, then, can be considered as a kind of enlargement by 
way of introduction to the main topic. So this is a further example 
of the importance the context and schemes may have. 

In the logic of purSna-s like the three we are examining, which 
begin with *avatara^ and *srsfi*, the topic ^pralaya* is rightly put at 
the end. Unit VII of Agni-Garuda, which comes after such a topic, 
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should be considered, then, something outside the basic structure of 
these three purana-s. We can suppose, however, that the paramS 
gatV is a topic to be dealt with quite logically after *pralaya* and so 
all the subjects in connection with it, \\k.e*Jnanaf y *yoga etc., as we 
see in the Agni-Garuda scheme, may find their reasonable place 
after it. The parallel with the Matsya does not help in this case 
because this purana ends with unit V and has no correspondent 
matter for units VI and VII of the Agni-Garuda purana-s. 

3. — -The Vi^^a-BhSgavata purS^a relation and the V&yu-' 
Brahmail^da. 

a. — Completely different and far more complex is the relation 
of the Vi?nt 2 and Bhagavata purana-s. We do not find in them the 
rigid scheme we have noticed in the previous three purSna s and 
the whole arrangement of the topics and the spirit itself are quite 
different from the purana-s just examined. Yet we can still discern 
in them a rather large agreement in some of their parts. They are 
completely different in style and length. Vi?nu purSna has 6,373 
in JlvSnanda VidyasSgara Edition and is divided iuto six 
amJa^s; the BhEgavata purana has 14,579 Jloka^s in the same edition 
and is divided into twelve skandha-s* The general theme, however, 
is common and their schemes are also mutually comparable. Their 
comparhon is rather instructive even if not so smoothly feasible as 
in the previous three purEna-s. 

(see Table III in the Appendix) 

The themes have been catalogued under three sections, mainly 
because of different degree of agreement in the topics. 

Before entering into a detailed analysis of this scheme let us 
first note a process so peculiar to the Bhagavata in comparison with 
the Vi?tju but frequent also in other purSna-s, namely the enlarge- 
ment. It is so common, indeed, that it deserves particular attention 
because it is one of the causes of the 'deviation^ of a pur3,na from 
the original purShxtc scheme it might have had in common with an- 
other one. As we have already seen, there are different ways of 
enlarging a text i an odhySyc or a khatf^a, a unit, a section, or the 
whole purSijia can be developed. We have examples of enlargement 
at the end of a purEna, as in the Garuda, BrahmSnda and Vayu 
putAr^-s, where a new or at least a new section is added. We 
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have enlargements at the beginning of a purEna as it appears from 
the comparison between the Visnu and the Bhagavata^ Section T, 
as we shall see immediately, or in the middle, as it will be seen in 
the Vayu compared with the Brahmanda (see scheme in the Appen- 
dix, Table IV, between Nos 3 and 4). Sometimes the enlargement 
or rather the deviation from the established scheme, is due to a sort 
of ^assonance' of topics, as we have already noticed. This process 
can be responsible for repetitions of topics, as in Agni No 5, where 
‘buildings’ and *devatasthapana’&re repeated twice, or in Matsya after 
No 10> where the topics ^pralaya*^ *avat3ra' and *srsfi* recall one an- 
other reciprocally so that where anyone of them is introduced the 
others also follow by ‘concomitance*. The process of enlargement 
and specifically of ‘assonance’ can lead a purana quite far from the 
original scheme. For instance, the story of Bhagiratha can bring a 
purSiiiic author to continue either with *vafhia* or with ^bhuvanakoi a? 
or again with ^dharmaJSstra*^ all depending on the stress laid on one 
point or another of the katk^y whether Bhagirata’s family is put in 
evidence or the descent of the Gahga from heaven or the piety of 
tbe ting. If we compare the sequence of topics in a purana to a 
noLusical sequence we may understand better how each note-ZcaMS-can 
lead to an indefinite variety of relations with the next notc-kath^ to 
compose always new melodies, all depending on the inner sensitive- 
ness of the composer. Sometimes, these variations-deviations are 
temporary as it is with V5.yu Nos 3-4, but they can be perman- 
ent and give a new feature to the purana itself. Examining carefully 
the process of changing or evolving of schemes in the purana-s would 
lead us too far now, because we should examine the trends and 
the forces which made their influence felt on the pur5na-s down the 
centuries. have here surely one of the main keys for understan- 

ding the whole process of p uranic systematization and evolution. 
Should we enter a little more in the heart of the process we would 
understand perhaps why some topics are preferably attached to one 
pur3.n.a and not to another. So, for instance, why should PraySga 
mahatmyd* be originally linked with the Matsya purana while the 
^Kumbha mela\ which takes place at PraySga, is traditionally linked 
with the Skanda purana or why was the ^pretakalpa attached to the 
Garuda pur3.na and the ‘paScakro^i* of Varanasi was put in connect- 
ion with the Brahmavaivarta purana > just to give a few examples 
at random. All this makes us suppose that even the so-called 
gements or deviations did not take place haphazardly but acco ng 
21 
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to a logic which escapes our present understanding. Coming back 
to the two pur^na-s we are studying here, we discover that in all 
the three sections the Bhagavata enlarges, though in different propo- 
rtion, the Visnu*s matter, through repetition of the same theme or 
through addition of related topics by assonance. The process is 
especially evident in section I. While the Visnu purSna has here 
only one adhyaya as introduction, the Bhagavata has the whole first 
skandha of nineteen adhyaya-s and other four adhy^a-s in the 
third skandha. The aim of these adhyaya-s of the BhUgavata is unm- 
istakably introductory as they introduce the characters that will be 
the interlocutors in the whole text or describe the characteristics of 
the purana itself. The enlargement is obtained through repetition of 
the theme *srsti\ or other refrains, like *vamid*y through the addition 
of peculiar themes of Bhagavata, namely sampradayic and bhaktic 
topics (see Bhagavata No 2 - adhs II.8-9 - and No 4 - adhs III, 27-33) 
and other ways (compare VUnu No 9 ‘dharmafdstra^ with the corres- 
ponding Bhagavata Nos 9-11 ^dharmai astro* ^ ‘manvantara* ^ ^avatara*). 

The relation of themes in Vi§nu-Bhagavata section II is 
rather loose. But if we consider the whole section as a unit, it is 
not difficult to discover the same leading lines in both the pura.iw-s. 
Vi§nu No 6 ^mantjantarn^ corresponds to Bhagavata No 10 ^manDan- 
tara* with the same characteristic. The theme *may3moha* of Vi^nu 
No 10 can be the vague correspondent of * avatar a* theme of Bhaga- 
vata No 12. The Bhagavata puraim adds here ^vafhia* (No 8) but 
does not deal with ‘veda-s’ (see instead Vi§nu No 7), a theme that 
this purana will take up only at the end after the conclusion (see 
Bhagavata No 18). 

Section III is almost equally reproduced in both the purSna-s. 
The Bhagavata adds new topics after the conclusion (Nos 17 ff), a 
process already found in other pura^-s also. 

The comparison of these two pura^-s seems to point out that 
the Bhagavata is dependent on the Visnu for its scheme, which is 
followed constantly and, although continuously enlarged or momen- 
terily abandoned, is immediately resumed again. It is evident that 
in all this process the division into amia-^ or skandha-^^ is rather 
external and superficial and it is not linked with the ry thm of the 
schemes. 
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b.— The Brahmanda-Vayu relation has been studied by W. 
Kirfel. Their interdependence is evident as it extends to the very 
words, not only to the topics. There should be no need,^ then, to 
compare them, especially if we accept Kirfers view that these 
purana-s were once only one.® But it is all the same of some in- 
terest to analyse them subject-wise and compare them with other 
purEna-s. 

(see Table IV in the Appendix) 

There is noi much to say on these schemes, o£ course, except 
noticing the long addition at the end, after the conclusion, especi- 
ally in the Brahmanda purEna and the insertion in the Vayu 
between Nos 3 and 4 which breaks only momentarily the common 
scheme. We can add however, a note of some interest. These 
two purEna-s seem to have a kind of inner rythm which can be 
briefly presented in the following way : 



Introduction 

Sr§ti 

1 3. Manvantara 
b. ' 4. Vam^a 
I 1 5. BhuvanakoSa 


6. Karmakanda 

7. Veda-purEna-s 

• 8. Vaflifia 

9. DharmaiEstra 

1 10. VamSa 

b- 1 ^^* Manvantara 
1 12. Bhuvanakoda 

t l3, Fratisarga 
14, Conclusion 


The letters a-b-c point out a process of parallel disposition in the 
themes which correspond reciprocally in a mirror way around a 
group of topics standing right in the centre. 

We can now compare the Vi§uu and the BrahmEiida purEna-s. 
(see Table V in the Appendix) 


The two schemes have been given in their essential elements 
in order to bring out better their relation. The first nine points* 
as well as the last two (or three, cf. Visnu purEija) correspond in the 
two purEaa*s. The major difierence is between Nos 10-11 


8. Gf. op. cit.f p. X. 
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vatara*'^^Kaliyugadharmd‘) of the Vi?n.u and Nos 10-12 {^vaMa~ 
‘inanDantara*-'bkuvanakoid*) of the Brahmanda And this difference 
appears exactly there where the Brahmanda repeats itself (Nos 
10-12 ^vam^a^-mawantara'-bhuvanakola* are equal to Nos 3-5). 

We have marked these topics with the letter ‘b’ in the above 
scheme. The Vi§iiu purana, instead of repeating the same themes, 
introduces the new topics ^Kfsnavatara-Kaliyuga^ (Nos 10-11). 

The collation of these two schemes is quite instructive. We 
can note, first of all, the repetition or ^refrain* of the theme vatni^i 
after No 4 of the Vi§nu purana; the enlargement in No 13 {^adhya~ 
tmika') of the same puraiia; the buffer-topic of the Brahm3.nda (No 
6), which has no correspondence in the Vi§nu and, then, a new 
procedure, not yet met with in the other schemes. The topic ^vamia 
of the Visnu purkna (No 9), although it can be considered corre- 
spondent to Brahmanda No 8 is better seen, from its 

position after ^dharmai astro' (No 8 of the Vi§iiu), as the correspon- 
dent of Brahmanda No 10 (‘ycr/J/a’), Now, the topic ^vaf^ia' (No 10) 
in the Brahmanda is the beginning of the new unit, i.e.. Nos 10- 
11-12; so Visnu No 9 can be also seen as a hint that the 

Visnu purana bad the same scheme as the Brahmanda but then, 
possibly by the very reason that this unit (Nos 10-11-12) was a 
repetition of a previous one (unit Nos 3-4-5), the Vi§nu changed 
and followed other schemes and introduced ^KfS^avatBra* and 
'Kaliyuga^ (Nos 10-11). The topic ^vamia' (No 9) remains as a 
remnant or a kind of hook which signals the point where the two 
schemes divided. 

A last remark can be made by comparing the position of the 
Subject ^manaantara' of the Visnu pur^a (No 5) which we have 
linked in this scheme with the previous topics, namely and 

^bkuvana Aoia* (Nos 3*4) to form a kind of unit parallel to the corre- 
sponding Brahmanda's Nos 3-4-5. NoW| this same topic ‘manvaniara* 
(Vi§nu No 5) was instead joined to the following topics ‘Veda-s* 
etc, (Nos 6 £f) to form section II of the Vi§nu purana, parallel to 
Section II of the Bhagavata in Table 111. Does this topic belong to 
the previous or subsequent section ? The compact unity of Vi§i>u 
Nos 1-4 and their strong parallelism with the BhEgavata Nos 1-5 
\yould put the topic *mcnpantar(d (Vifnu No 5) outside the group in 
which we have put it in Table V, We are encouraged to do that h) 
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seeing that ^manvantara' of Visnu No 5 is really corresponding to 
*manvantara' of Bh3,gavata No 9. But, on the other hand, the strong 
parallelism with the Brahmanda Nos 3-5 gives a point to its being 
an element of this very group as we have put in Table V and not 
of the following one as given in Table III. The strong parallelism 
between Brahmanda and Vi§nu in Nos 3-5 is re-inforced by Brahma 
Nos 3-5 (see Table VI), which have exactly the same topics 
*manvantara^~*varhJa*^‘bhwanako£a\ So the topic ^manvantara^ (Vi§nu 
No 5) fits well both in the previous unit where we have put it in 
Table V and in the following where we have put it in Table III. 
All this seems to point towards a double function of some u^pics, 
which should be considered perhaps as different kinds * f pivots that 
can make the purana change its scheme — the one it has in common 
with others — and turn it towards a new direction. 


It is also interesting to note that the theme framin' occurs 
three times in both the purSna-s (cf. Visnu Nos 3,4,9 and Brah- 
manda Nos 4, 8, 10), but its function in the ‘economy* of the two 
texts is different. This appears to be a further proof that the 
topics should not be examined in isolation but in relation with the 
function they have in the whole purSna. 


4. PuraiS^ic Habits and Heterogeneous Schemes 

besides the schemes we have examined, the purina-s preswit 
some peculiar features, trends or habits common to many o them 


even if not organized in schemes for the whole purana. 

The purana-s, indeed, in many cases have a 
fixed way of joining topics, not haphazardly but ***Hariv in 

Th., . J b„l,. „p. 

some cases, is not inner to them, i. e., h J i^^copgruenc* 

linked among themselves in a logical sequence. often, 

in tbe succession of topics may be to lolvf all 

explained with later additions, but that Uiat a kind 

problems. There are, indeed, instances w ^ ayacaM* 

of * ha bit’ or ‘selective unions’ play an impor might appew 

tizing the sequence of subjects- Some <> ti^oc 

natural, like, for instance, the , jjje coanse**^ • ^ 

^bhuvanakoia^ and the topic tht . u jauedp****^ 

this case so natural that where the former 
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la.tter also very often comes by way of concomitaDce. But there are 
cases in which the link between subjects is apparently over im* 
posed, so to say, by forces which are outside the inner and normal 
development of the subjects. In these cases the puraiia may not 
follow anyone of the schemes we already know of but it is, not 
improbably, under the influence of ^puranic habits’, which dictate, 
for instance, what topics have to be dealt with in the beginning or 
what should come at the and or again how to build a sequence of 
themes and so on. We have, of course, to go about slowly in this 
theory, as we do not possess enough material for its solid basis and 
fantasy may play a bad trick. Yet there are hints towards what we 
have just said which should not be underestimated. 

For instance, examining the sequence of topics in the Brahma 
purana we find an interesting fact. The sequence of topics does not 
correspond to any definite scheme already studied but it recalls two 
different schemes as if the pur3.na were under different influences. 

(see Table IV in the Appendix) 

In the beginning the purSna follows the sequence or hrarwi of 
subjects we already found in the Brahmanda and Vignu pura^-s. 
It apparently enlarges the buffer-topic of this latter (Vignu No 6, 
karmakai^a* and introduces a new and long theme ^tlrtkamShalmya' 
(Brahma No 8; cf already No 5). But from No 10 dovraward it is 
influenced by the scheme of the Agni-Garuda group; it only in- 
serts its own peculiar refrain *dharrna£35tTa~karm€^3^4^» The result 
of all this is a kind of mixed scheme bearing the imprints of two 
different schemes. Whether this should be considered new scheme, 
common to other pui^^-s or only a mixture of units as a chara- 
cteristic process of the Brahma pur&^ is not yet clear. Further 
inv^tigation is needed. 


PART TWO : PURAl^IG AWARENESS OF 
COMMON KRAMA-S 

We have now enough matter to affirm that in some cases at 
east the pu^j^s were following a definite scheme or krama 
wmmon to tnore than one text. Were these schemes followed 
pur^nic author aware of what they were doing ? 

examine accurately the purSnic 
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1. Order of tHe 18 piir&;|ia*8 

There are passages, indeed not many, which clearly state 
that the eighteen puranas have a particular order which has to be 
followed.® It is perhaps because of remembering these passages 
that some authors tried to discover an inner link among the eighteen 
puraiia-s which would account for their succession in the purSnic 
lists.^" It is known indeed that the puxana-s have 27 lists of the 
eighteen purana-s,^^ twelve of which are equal among themselves- 
with the only variant of the Siva or the Vayu purana at the fourth 
place — and other nine are quite similar. Such lists follow a definite 
kramoy of which the puranic authors are aware. Usually no 
explanation is given for such an order. We find a hint only in 
Padma IV, 111, 66 ff and that also not for all the puraiia-s but 
for eight of them. But even if they do not give any reason they 
insist that the succession in the order of the purana-s is not hapha- 
zardous but ziCTTJfitITf etc. 

Skanda puran.a V. 3.1.14ab says : 

t i 

(cf also d. 52} 

The same purana in VII. 2.2 ab says : 

(cf Mt. 53.72) 

A little below, fil. 109ab has : 

The Matsya puitlna (53.1} says : 

So these texts stress that the purana-s have a krama which they 
follow. Also by giving the names of the purana-s in the lists some 

9. See, for instance, Matsya 53.1; Skanda V. 3.J.14ab, 52; 
VII. 2.2, 166-109ab. 

10. Baladeva Upadhyaya, Purana VintarJa, Chowkhamba 
Vidyabhavan, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 86-89; Giridhar ^arma 
Gaturvedi, PurS^a ParUtlan, Bib§.r RS?trabha§a Pari?ad, 
Patna, 1970, pp, 27-33. 

see The Dynamic Canon. . . op. ciU, pp. 132-134, 144-149, 


11 . 
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texts^^ stress the orderly succession mentioning their number : so 
Markaiideya puraiia is called the seventh, Kurma the fifteenth, 
Lihga the eleventh and so on. Skanda V. 3.1.43ab quotes the 
Matsya as the sixteenth pur3.na according to the order : 

I 

The single pur^na-s show in some cases full awareness of their 
place in the list by identifying themselves with that purana having 
that number ; Bhavisya purSna affirms to be the ninth, Markandeya 
the seventh, Kurma the fifteenth etc., exactly as in the lists. 


The commonly accepted list follows this order, which we 
shall call as the ‘Vi?nu’s order as it is found in the Visnu purSna 
uho 1. Brahma 2. Padma 3. Visnu 4. iSiva (or Vayu) 5. Bhagavata 
6. Naradiya 7 Markandeya 8. Agni 9. Bhavisya 10. Brah- 
mavaivarta 11. Linga 12. Varaha 13. Skanda 14. Vamana 
15. Kurma 16. Matsya 17- Garuda 18. Brahmanda. That 
this succession of purllna-s was most probably following a particular 
order with a specific meaning appears from the three passages we 
have now to examine. Garuda purSna, Brahma Khaiida I. Iff, 
Padma purana, Uttara Khan4a 263.81ff and Bhavisya purStia III. 
3.28. lOfT divide the 18 puraiia-s according to the three gui^a^s into 
sailuzka, rSjasa and taniasa. As the parts where these passages 
iiie inserted are comparatively late we can suppose that the divi- 
sion according to the guna-s is also rather late, yet it presents 
interesting features worthy of attention. 


If we apply these three-^uya divisions to the puranic lists of 
eighteen purana-s we discover a kind of rythm which does not 
sieem to be casual. As the lists of 18 purana-s are many, it is but 
natural that the three-^w«a divisions fit one or only some of then]. 

may suppose that the division was prepared for that list where 
it fils best. Now the three-^u-pa scheme of Bhavisya III. 3.28 fits 
mainly ihe list available in the Bhavisya itself because it contains 
t eNrsimha purana and both the Siva and the Va>u, facts which 
are not repeated in other lists. It fits, however, also the main list 
— three others (see Appendix). As for 


12 . 


13 . 


®*"»visya I. L61 ff; Varaha 3.69 ff; 


Vi5nu III. 


^avi^ya I. 1.69; Markandeya 
Lihga I. 2.3cd; Vamana 95.36. 


137.25ab; 


Kurma 


6.21 ff . 

I. 1.21; 
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the three-gu^a divisions of the Garuda, and Fadma they fit best the 
list as given in Fadma VI- 263, which is equal to the standard one 
(or the Visnu’s III. 6), but puts the Skanda purana at the last but 
one place and not at No 13 as the usual list does. The Garuda^s 
£«(?«-division, moreover, agrees perfectly also with the lists given in 
the Kurma, Siva VIII. 1.1.43, Fadma VI. 219, Lihga, Siva V. 
44.120 as well as Fadma IV. 111. The lists and their relation with 
the gtf/?a-division are given in the Appendix : here we discuss only 
one of them to stress the awareness in the puranic authors of the 
link the purana-s have in their succession. 


Guna-scbeme Guna-scheme Guna-scheme 


PURANA-S acc. to Garuda acc. to Fadma acc. to Bhv. 


1. Brahma*^ 

2. Fadma 

3. Vi§nu+ 

4. ^iva (or Vayu)* 

5. Bhagavata-i- 

6. Naradlya (Aditya for Gd) 

7. Markandeya 

8. Agni 

9. Bhavisya 

10. Brahmavaivarta 

1 1 . L»ihga4- 

12. Varaha*** 

13. Skanda 

14. Vamana-j- 

15. K-urma* 

16. Matsya* 

17. Garuda+ 

18. Skanda 

19. Brahmanda 

20. Nrsimha 



JSfole : — S 
* 


5=Sattvika; R = Rajasa; T^Tamasa. 

= purana which has been assigned to all the three gu^a-s 
subsequently. 

=3 purana which was assigned the same gvna in the three 
schemes. 


The numbers of the Furana-s are given according to 
the order which appears in Vi§nu HI. 6. . 

The Skanda after the Garuda appea^ in 

263; Bhv. gives also Nrsiihha and 

the Vayu; Garuda substitutes Adttya for Naredaya^ 


22 
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The sequence of the Garuda’a gu^a list starts and ends with 

all the three ^«pa-s which appear in these two places in a mirror 

succession : „ _ 

1. T 3. S 

BeginniDg 2. R End 2. R 

3. S 1. T 

The others are arranged in groups of two purSnas each having the 
same gutfa. Other arrangements or successions are also possible, 
the reader will find them easily and so new rythms can be dis- 
covered. 

The Padma*s^i/^>a list presents four groups of four purana-s 
each. Bach group contains all the three gu^a-s, one of which is 
repeated twice in succession. The position of the Skanda purana 
(No 13) in the order proposed by the Vi§nu purSna (i. e. the stan- 
dard list) would interfere with the rhythm. To avoid such an 
irregularity the Padma in its own list given in previous ^loka~s 
transposes the Skanda immediately after the Garuda — as we have 
done— 'and so the rhythm is preserved. We may assume that the 
shifting of the Skanda purEna to the last but one position operated 
by the Padnaa purEna in this passage is due exactly to the necessity 
of keeping the above-mentioned rhythm. This would imply that 
the author of such a list not only was aware of the rhythm but that 
he considered it more important than the standard and generally- 
accepted order of the purEna-Sj namely the Vignu purEna’s list. 

The Bhavi 5 ya divides the list into three groups of three 
purEija-s each belonging to the same gu^fa alternated with groups 
of three purEna-s having two purEna-s of one gwva and the third 
one different. The last group concludes with three purEna-Sj each 
one having a different gu»a in that same succession with which the 
groups had been introduced previously. It appears 
difficult that all such correspondences may be due to a mere acci- 
dent. It IS sounder to think that they were deliberately meant by 
the authors. 

2. Order of the Single PiurAipa-s 

At least eight puxEi^a*s show clear awareness of being a unit 
having a definite scheme. 

VJbiua. I.IO and Brahman4al. 1.168ab affirm it straight- 
way. The former says : 
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. ^R¥f ^ 5B»nf^fe?WTfk5r. I 

The latter has ; 

'rxtof ?f5H>Ri% » 

Padma II. 125. 40cd-41ab foresees a great merit for the man 
who hears ‘in due order’ its five (not yet six as they are at present) 
kha^da-s t 

3T: 5Rt \ 

^T^^nftsrecmw 55^cr i 

The five khandas of the Padma have, then, their order which 
possibly is important and internally linked with the matter itself of 
the purana. Other purana-s give more details about such an order. 
The Visnu purSL^ is aware that it is narrating the panealakfa^a in 
the order given in the usual Jloka ; 

5rfe?nf^ ^ i 

It reminds the readers and listeners of the fact whenever a new 
topic of the paBcalaksaffa is started. So at the end of addu I it 
afifirms : 

ffOT: 5r«R: t fesi 1 

(I. 22.88) 

At the beginning of adf^a III it says : 

I 3.1 ab 1 





II 3.3 cd II 


?rt«i^ ’(ra?!: 5 rHT^ m^iiiriT iimwtr’i; ii 3.5 cd 11 

Similar things are said in IV. l.'i for vat^ia and in a clearer way in 
V. i.l. : 

HSOTi ■’mi I 

and then again in VI. 1.1-2 ab : 

S5ft^sp3®npil^ I 2 ab I 
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So the Visnu purEna is always conscious of different topics to be 
dealt with according to a fixed plan, which is again summarized at 
the end : 

wu ^ u (VI. 8.i3) 

Although Hne *pratisarga* is dealt with at the end of the purSna and 

not in second place as we would expect from the ^loka just quoted, 
yet the purSna shows itself to be continuously attentive to the order 

to be followed in the text. 

The BhEgavata purEna is not so particular about emphasizing 
the regular development of the topics but it is also aware of the 
inner unity of the whole purEija, especially when it mentions topics 
already narrated — see V. 26.38; VI. 1.1; VIII, 1.1, 6. 

The Vayu and the Brahmanda purana-s divide their text into 
four p3da-s which will be narrated in due order : 

i 

(B4. 1. 1.1.40 ab) 

At each p2da the text underlines the moment where the next pSda 
follows in due order or the previous one was duly narrated as pre- 
announced. So at the end of die first pSda : 

qi^ STTJf qfirftftRPi, II 

(Bd. I. 1.5.145 cd; of. Vy I. 6.73 cd) 

At the end of the second p3da : 

^ f I 

(Bd. I. 2,38.33; cf. Vy I. 61.186 cd) 

The /[ffAkz b repeated with due changes in IL 3.74.278 (cf. Vy II. 
37.458) at the end of the third p3da. The next adhyaya continues : 

TO t ll 

(Bd. in. 4.1.1; cf. Vy II. 38.1) 

These two purEi>a-5, then, are abo fully aware of the order they 
have to follow in narrating their matter. Skanda purana VII. 
4,44,23, al&ough speaking Xif*pUTd^3narn anukramah* refers apparently 
to the inner order of each pT3td&i^ and so it can be quoted here to 
support our supposition diat some purEnic authors are always in 
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control of tlioir own matter and put it in a prefixed order. Xhe 
double snci‘S available at the beginning of some purSna-s^^ show 
also that the puranas had a prefixed scheme to follow. In these 
cases indeed the interlocutors are introduced as they were already 
well acquainted with the matter to be narrated even before it is 
narrated. 


3. Sequence of topics 

Fadma purana I» 1, l^atsya I, and several other purSna s 
present a list of questions or topics to be dealt with in the purana 
and specify that those subjects have to be narrated in order : 

i 

(Pd. I.l.l7ef) 

^ (Mt. 1.7ab) 


Being at the beginning oE the purana-s these Hoka^s iti 
the intention of having the whole purana narrate ^ in ue or^ r, 
so their meaning is equivalent to what we said in 
paragraph. At other times the order does not refer to the whol 
purana but only to a group of subjects like in NSrada I.97.M 
which speaks only of the order the first topics must have m tne 
Narada purana itself; or in Brahmavaivarta ' 

where also the reference is only to a few topics, n '*L«ier as If 
cases a subject is said to follow the previous one m due 

the author knew what kind of link should join the two kalhB s 

topics, Brahmavaivarta purEna 1.22.32 states ; 

The same purana says ; (II.4.14) 

^:r«rmr 

This last example shows already that Aeti^ r^^W 

of unit which is first ® “ ’^®bet„een Mhi-s and the 

‘kramatak’. In this way . So when the 

units, of which we spoke above, *®" (mc B 4 . I.i-l-S*" 

puranic authors speak of an inner order of a *»* i 

iiT^see, for instance, Brahmavaivarta pura?* 
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36; 2.48 ; Sk. II.8.108cd etc.) they may intend also something vaster 
than the narrow frames oF the story. 

All this tends to point out that the authors not only know of 
a scheme or sequence of topics for the whole purSna but are also 
aware of smaller units — sometimes identifiable tout-court with a 
katka — , which also have their order. 

4. Par2u{^c origin 

As is known the pur^nic authors have two theories about the 
origin of their works : one aflSrms that the 18 pur5na-s were com- 
posed by Kr§na Dvaip3.yana who reduced the ten million of 
pur3,iuc Jloka^s to four hundred thousand and divided them into 
eighteen parts. This theory is available systematically only in 
Matsya 53, Skanda V. 1,2; VII. 3.1, Narada I. 92 and Padma I. I, 
but it is accepted as matter of fact by many more and it is the 
current doctrine even at present. The five passages mentioned above 
have a rather uniform text although there are signs of different 
schools and tendencies. From the point of view of our study this 
theory would favour one common scheme for all the purSna-s, 
Sentences like 

^ II 

CVy I. 61. 59 cd) 

would support it. Or it would point out simply that the pur3.na-s 
have each their own distinct pattern and, at most, they are like 
different adhy3ya~s of a unique enormous purslim. The theory of the 
three gu^a^ examinded above would confirm it. 

The second theory is available only in four purS,na-s, namely 
Brahmanda 1.2. 35.63ff. Vayu I. SO.lff, Vi^nu III. 6,1 5ff, and 
Bhagavata XII.7.5ff, It is not usually accepted nor is it even known. 
The four texts, reducible to three, as the Brahmanda and the Vayu 
have exactly the same words, only casually correspond verbutifu. 
The theory they propose, however, is rather uniform. As there are 
different vedic/aft^-s, says the theory, so there are also different 
pura^ic Sakk3~^j which were formed in the following way. K.y§iia 
Dvaipayana taught his own sa/ikita to his disciple Siita who, 
in his turn, transmitted it to his six disciples already good 
experts in the old matters B<I. 1.2.35-65ab). Among them 

three wrote their own satAhita-s and so &oui the one original satHhita 
four were formed. Vayu 1,60 seems to support the possibility that 
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from the very beginning Suta transmitted the purana sa^hita in six 
different forms a*id that three of them composed three other 

saffjkUa~s and then three more, so other six new saMita-s were 
formed. According to the Vayu purSna then we should think of the 
following stages in the puranic formation : 

1<6<9<12 

Such a detailed process is affirmed only by the Vayu, wh ich 
has variants from the Brahmanda on this point. But all the other 
three texts reporting this theory and the Vayu itself immediately 
after it mention four samhita-^ only of which the names are also 
given. They are : 

Lomahar§anika — the m^a samhita 
KaSyapika — the para samhita 
Savarnika — tftiy a saiiihita 
iSaihSapayanika — any3 

Things are not so smooth indeed because the names of the four 
samhita^s as well of the six disciples do not coincide in all the four 
purSna-s and, moreover, the Brahmanda has apparently another 
parallel theory which speaks of only five disciples of Suta having 
names partially different from the six of the other texts,(^®) This 
uncertainty in the text as well as the fact that this theory is present 
only in some texts which are usually considered the oldest (except 
for the Bhagavata which has here the shortest form with different 
names of the six disciples and puts it at the end of the purSna disre- 
garding the parallelism with the Vi§Au which it has in other places 
of the scheme) are points favouring an old tradition, most probably 

older than the other claiming the authorship of all the 18 pura^"S 
to Kr^na Dvaip3,yana only. For our study we need not to have 
more or surer details; it is enough to know that the purS^a-s not 
only were not all composed directly by Krsna Dvaipayana, blit that 
they could be grouped according to their topic or tendency* lo 
this theory, as we have seen, is parallel to the vedic ISkhS-% under 
which it is inserted in our texts. 

The Vi5nu purana (III. 6.19cd) claims to be a combination 
of the previous four samhiia-^s : 

^ ^ U 

15. Brahmaijda I. 1,1.12-15, 
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So some puranic authors were aware that the purSna-s were follow- 
ing common patterns and that such patterns could be transformed, 
as the Vi§nu purana does. The only text outside these ones referring 
to puranic composition and mentioning the names of these 
samkiia*s, is Bhavisya II. 1.1. ^ab 

Other hints to divisions of the purann-s like Vayu II. 42.108f 
(tror) or Devi Bhagavata I. 1.13a (fH‘f^trTf?T may refer to 

the guna division we have seen above. 


5. A Few Pur3j|}dc Hints 

We can perhaps go a step further. There is, first of all, a 
text which deserves more attention that I am now in a position to 
pay but that is rather meaningful for our research even at a first 
quirk reading. The text, rather long, is Bhavi§ya III. 4.22.45-218- 
It presents the eighteen mahakalpa»s^ of which it gives the names, 
the divinities, the Manus in charge and other details. But in five 
cases it mentions that the particular matter specified in that 
m^hakalpa is known to a particular class of paurdnika-s* Xhese 
cbssei are Brahmapauranika-s {Jl. 48), Vis^upaurSnika^^ \iL 98b, 99 a}, 
^impawranika-^ {il, 102a), Lifigapaura^ika-s {H. 129b) and BhUvisyaPia'^ 
(//. 218b). It is not clear, in my present knowledge, what these 
words really mean. They apparently refer to different clnsses of 
specialists in purSnic matters. We have to go slowly in our dedu- 
ctions because the text might be quite late, as it appears from Uie 
part of the purSija m which it is inserted. But if our supposition 
correct, we can connect it with the division of the puraiia-a 

^ it appears in Skanda VII. 1.289 and 
in the n\A •' ^ deduce that there were people specialized 
which th referring to a particular deity and pur 3 .na -3 in 

like bards th .5 . • etc. went about narrating, 

to schemes or common patterns 
th« ttory of Rama t modern Vy3sa, while narrating 

«4 will folbw*^^f ^^ging the details and the teachings 

lo » ^ same traditional pattern of the 

^ ns»upaura^ika ect.. most 
^ schemes in narrating their purai^a-s. 
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Finally we have in our texts hints at matters taken from other 
purana-s. Besides the examples of equal texts in two or more 
purSna-s, like PrayagamahStmya, etc.^® there are hints to the whole 
matter of a purana or to portions of it renarrated by another one. 
For the whole matter of a purSna we have Padma V. 59.2 : 

fCT ^ JIBTOr I 

^5«raTpT JKTif M 

For partial matter we have Bhavijya IV. 121.2, 4 i 

=S( c|ig|c|4^ 1 

tiTfJT qros^r ii 2 ii 


M 4 II 


III a more general way Padma V. 36.14 ab says : 

These are most probably the only references to the process we are 
examining. We cannot deduce from them that the purSqa-s show 

clear awamess of following schemes taken from other purEi^-s, yet 
they show that some authors dared to say that they had taken fheir 
matter from other texts. The fact that Ihe purSna-s know of 
AdipurSna-s (Pd. V. 36.14 ab) or of other puraj^-s (Bd. II. 63.174; 
Bhv. II. 1.21.1 ab; III. 4.21.131 ab; Pd. IV. 100.53 ab; VI. 63.55ab 
etc.) or that they quote single from previous and old itihSsika 

texts (Bd, I. 5.4cd; II. 63.69ab; B. 15.49ab; Pd. VI. 29.1; Bhv. IV. 
192.2ab etc.) does not prove that they know other pur^nic schemes 
or that they follow them. However, the constant references to other 
purana-s show that the pur9,nic authors are fully aware of what was 
going on in other texts and that sometimes they took inspiratian 
from or copied them. The hint of Padma V. 59.2 mentioned above 
and the schemes of the Agni-Garuda (-Matsya), of the BrahmSijda- 
Vayu and V4nu-Bhagavata (and Brahma) are already good matter 
for a strong suspicion that there was a time when some purana-s 
followed common schemes. The suggestion of Brahmanda-Vayu 
and Vi§qu-Bhagavata that in the beginning the puranic literature 
contained only one and then four satfihiiS-s would point out that 
this phenomenon of the schemes took place very early and was very 
soon overcome by later development or increase in the number of 
purana-s. 


16] J^tsya 102-112 and Padma, Svarga Kha^a 39>^9 (»Adi 
KJianda 39-49). 
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TABLE I* 

AGNI PURAIiJA GARUipA PURANA 

(ASS— 11,457/0 (J^v. Vidyas. 8,738//.) 


UNIT I 


1. Mahgalacarana 

2. Avat3.ra-s 

3. Jagatsarga 

— ^Vani^a 


a. I 1. Mafigalacara^a a.l 

aa. 2-16 2. Avatara-s a.l 

— ^Anukramai^iika a.2 

aa. 17-20 3. Sr?ti aa.3-6 

aa. 18-19 


UNIT II 


4. Karmaka,nda aa. 21-37 

5. Buildings^.* 

devat^sthEpana aa. 38-7 1 

-karzDak^da aa. 71-91 
buildings^*.. 

devatasthapana aa. 92-106 

— 6 . 


4. Karmakanda aa. 7-45 

5. Buildings.... 
devat^sthapana aa. 46-48 

— yoga a. 49 

Dharma^Sstra aa. 50-52 
— a^tanidhi a. 53 


UNIT III 


6. TirthamAlia.tmya aa. 109-117 — 

(Gaya, jraddba) 

7. Bhuvauakofia as. 108, 118-120 7. BhuvanakoSa aa. 54-57 


8. Jyotisa aa. 121-149 

many related subjects) 


— ^vamSa a. 54 
— Suryavyiiha a. 55 
8. Jyotiya aa. 59-80 

— -narastrilak^ana aa. 63-65 


9; Manvantaxa a. 150 


9. TlrthamahEtmya aa. 81-90 
(Gaya-Pitrakhyana) 

lO. Manvantara a. 87 

—adhyatmika aa. 91-92 


divisiana and groupings of subjects as well as the 
in this and in the following 
prepared for this study. They do not 
^ pnra^a-s, although they are based on 
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UNIT IV 

10. DharmaSastra aa. 151-217 11. Dharma^astra aa. 93-107 

11. Rajadharma etc. aa. 218-248 12. NitiSastra aa. 108-115 
-dhanurveda aa. 249-252 


UNITV 

12. Veda-s (and Purana-Itihasa) — 

aa. 259-272 

13. Karmakarjda aa. 263-270 13 . KarmakAnda and Vrata 

aa. 116-137 

14. VaihSa aa. 173-178 14. VaiiiSa aa. 138-142 

15. Rain3.yana-MediSbharata 

aa. 143-145 


UNIT VI 


15. Ayurveda aa. 279-298 

16. A^vavEyana a. 288 

17. Mantra (and 

pnjas) aa. 299-317 

18. KarmakSlnda aa. 318-327 


19. Ghanda-s, kavya, alamkHra, 
vyakarana, amarkoSa 

aa. 328-367 


16. Ayurveda aa. 146-194 

17. Mantra-s (karmakanda, 
vidya, cudaoiani aa. 195-199 

18. Vayujaya, Afivayurveda 
aa. 200-201 
aa. 203-204 
aa. 205 

aa. 206-212 
aa. 213-215 


19. Vyakarana 
— sadacara 

20. Karmakanda 

21. Dharmaiastra 


UNIT VII 

20. Pralaya aa. 368-369 22. Pralaya 

— climbs of the body a. 370 


21. Naraka-3 

a. 371 


22. Yoga 

aa. 372-376 

23. Yoga 

24. Adhyatmika 

23. BrahmajSana 

aa. 377-380 

25. BrabiwiiS^ 
— AtmajoSwa 

24. Gltasara 

a. 381 

26. Gltasara 


aa. 216-217 


a. 216 

aa. 2i9‘226 

b . 227 
*.226 - 
a . 229 


— Yamaglth a. 382 

25. Agnipur^amhhhtmya a. 383 


/ , 

UTTARAKHAliiPA 
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TABLE II 


MATSYA PURAtsTA 
(ASS-14,062 H) 

1. Mangal3.c. a. 1 

2. MatsyavatSra. aa. 2 


AGNI PURAIjJA 
(ASS-1 1,457/7) 

UNIT I 

1. Mangalac. a. 1 
■3 2. Avataras aa. 2-' 


GARUDA PURANA 
(Jiv. 8,738 II) 

1. Mangalac. a. I 

2. Avataras a.l 
— anukram. a. 2 


3. Sr§ti aa. 4-8 


3. Jagataarga aa. 17-20 3. Sr 9 ti aa. 3-6 
— vamSa aa, 18-19 


I Manvantara a. 9 
Prthivldohana a. 10, 


UNIT II UNIT V 

4, Vaihfia aa. 11-51 12. Vedas (Purana- — ■ 

itihasa) aa. 259-272 

5. Kriyayoga a. 52 13. Karmak. aa. 263-270 13. Karmak. -vrata 

aa. 1 16-137 

— 15. Ram. -Mbh. 

aa. 143-145 

[ Pharmaiastra aa. 


UNIT III 


7, TIrtiiam, aa. 102-112 6. Tlrtham. aa, 109-117 


8. Bbnvanak. aa. 1 12- 

123 

9. Jyoti^a aa. 124-140 

10. Gaturynga-Manv. 

141-159 

— 3dhy3.t. aa. 160' 


7. Bhuvanak. aa. 108, 

118-120 

8. Jyoti§a aa. 121-149 


9. Manvantara a, 150 
162 


7. Bhuvanak. aa. 
54-57 

8. Jyotiga aa.SO-S^j' 
— nara-atrl 63-^65 

9. Tlrtham. 81*90 

10. Manv. a, 87 

— 3.dhyS.t. aa. 91-92 


(praiaya) aa. 163-165 
y^2&vatftra a. 166 . . 
167-175 

-adfayatm. a, 176 

Tlrtham. aa. 179-193 
Vft^aAa aa. 194*203 ... 
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11. Dharma^lstra 
aa. 204*213 

12. Rajadharma 
aa. 214*226 


13. Dharmaiastra 
aa. 227*242 

Avat^ra aa. 243*247 
K;irodamanthana 
(srs^i) aa. 248-250 

UNIT V UNIT II 

— 4. Karinak5n4*i Karmaks^ 

21-37 aa. 7*45 

14. Buildings-Devatap. 5. Buildings-DevatEp. 5. Buildinga-Deva- 

aa. 251*269 aa, 38-106 tap. aa. 46*48 

—Kriyayoga a. 257 — —Yoga a. 49 

15. Vamfia aa. 270-272 ““ 

16. DharmaSSstra (dSna) — Dhannafiastra aa. 

aa. 273*288 50*52 

— afijaiudlii a.93 

17. Kalpas a. 289 ^ 

18. Matgyasilci a. 290 " 

Urntt VI and VII 


UNmv. 

10, Dharmailstia 11. Dhaimaj^stra 

aa. 151*217 aa. 93*107 

11. REjadharma 12. Nitii3stra 

aa. 218*248 aa. 108*115 

— Dhanurv. 

aa. 249-252 
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VISNIU PURAlsJA 
(Jiv. Vidyas.- 6 , 373) 


BHAGAVATA PURA>JA 
(Jiv. Vidya3.-143 579) 


SECTION I 


L Introduction a. I. 1 

2. Utpatti aa. I. 2-9 
— Vaiuia a. I. 7 
— Samudra manthana a. I. 9 


3. Vamia aa, I, lO-II. 1 
l—Ja gat^vyavastha a, 1. 22 \ 

4. Bhuvauakofia aa, IL 2-12 
-'Vamia aa. ll. 13-16 


1. Introduction aa. I. 1-19 
— Bhagavad-avatara a. 1.3 
— Vyasa 

2. Sr?ti aa. II. 1-7 

— ^Bhagavad-upadela aa. IL 
8-9 

In troduc tion a. II. 10 
— Vidura-Uddhava-Maitreya 
aa. Ill, 1-4 
Sr 5 ti aa. III. 9-13 
— Manvan t ar a-Ka la vi bh^ga 
a. III. 11 

3. Varhia aa. III. 14-25 

— Brahma sr?ti a III. 20 
-^Tattva utpatti a. 111, 26 

4. Adhyatmika aa. III, 27-33 
— ^Vamla aa. IV. 1-V. 15 

5. Bhuvanakola aa. V. 1 6-26 


5. Manvantara aa. III. I -3 
VyAsas — of the past a. III. i 

— of the future a III.2 

6 . Vedas aa. III. 4-6 

7. Yamagita a. HI. 7 

8 . Dharmaiastra aa. III. 8. 16 

9. Sampradayikl katha 
aa. III. 8 . 16 


SECTION II 


6 . Yamaduta Ajamilaaa. VI. 1-3 

7. Vamia aa. VI. 4-VII. 10 

— puihsavanavrata a. VI, 19 

8 . Dharmaiastra aa. VI. 11-15 

9. Manvantara 

— of the past a. VIII. 1 
10. Sampradayika katha aa. 

VIII. 2-5 


(samudramanthana) 
aa. VIII 6-12 


--of the future aa. VIII. 13-14 
It. AvatSra aa. VIII. 15-23 
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SECTION III 

10. Vaifa^a aa. IV. 1-23 12. VamSa aa. IX. 1-24 

11 . Kr§na avatara aa. V. 1-38 13. Krsna avatara aa. X. 1-XI. 6, 

30-31 

— adEyatmika aa. 7-16 
— dharmaiastra aa. 17-18. 

12. Kaliyugadharmaaa, VI. 1-2 14. Kaliyuga aa. XII. 1-3 

13. Pralaya aa. VI. 3-4 15. Pralaya a. XII. 4 

14. Adhyatmika aa. VI. 5-7 -- 

15. Conclusion a. VI. 8 16. Conclusion : antima upadeia 

a. XII. 5 

17. Vedas aa. XII. 6-7 

18. Markandeya aa. 8-10 

19. Bhagavad anga-upaiiga 
a. XII. II 

20. Siici aa. XII. 12-13 
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PURSi^A 
TABLE IV 


[VOL. XXIV, NO. I 


BRAHMAIsTPA PURAInJA 


VAYU PURAlilA 


UNIT I 


I. Prakriyft pflda 

1. Anukramanika-Introduc- 
tion aa. I. 1-2 

2. Sr^ti aa. I. 3-8 

II. AnnfaAga p&da 

— pratisandhi a. I, 6 
— dharmaaSstra a. L 7 


1. Anukramanlka-Introduction 

aa. I. 1-2 

2. Sr?ti aa. I. 3-9 

■— pratisarga a, I. 7 
— dharmaiSLstra a. 1. 8 


UNIT II 

3. Manvantara a. I. 9 3. Manvantara a. T. 10 

Mah&devatanu a. I. 10 a. ^dhy^tmika aa. I. 1 1-15 

b. dharma^astra aa. I. 16- 18 

c. adhyatmika aa. I. 19-20 

d. kalpa aa. 1. 21-22 

e. avatEra aa. I. 23-24 

f. utpatti aa. I. 25-27 

4. Vathia aa. I. 11-14 4. VadiSa aa. I. 28-33 

— yugadharma a. I. 32 

5. Bhuvanako^a aa. I, 15-24 5. BhuvanakoSa aa. I. 34-53 

— GafigS. avatara a. I- 47 


UNIT III 


6. Kariiiakaij4a aa. I. 25-33 
—yuga a. h 29, 31 

7. Vada-pura^ a. L 34 
S, VathSa aa. I, 35-U. 8 

— Prthivldohaca a. 136 

III. UpodglAta pftda 

— Sarga aa, I. 38; II. 3-7 
Dharmawutra aa. 11, 9-20 


6. KarmakSnda aa. 1. 54-59 
— caturyuga a 1. 58 

7. Veda-puranas a. 1. 6 0 

8. VamSa aa. I. 61—11. 9 
— Ppthividohana a. II. 1 

— Sarga aa. II, 2.; 5-8 

9. Uharaaa^astra aa. II. 9-20 
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10. VamSa aa. II. 21-74 
— Arjuna aa. II. 21-29 
— ^BhSlrgava aa. II. 25-46 
— Sagara aa. II. 44-58, 63 
■ — V aivasvata-utpatti 
aa. II. 59-60 

— ^Gandharva aa. II. 61-62 
■ — V i^numShatmy a 
aa. II. 72-73 

IV. Upasaiblieira 

1 1* Manvantara a. III. 

12. BhuvauakoSa a. III. 2 

13. Pratisarga-pralaya 
aa. III. 3-4 

14. Conclusion a. III. 4 

Lalit3.-npa.khyaii a 
aa. III. 5-40. 


10. VathSa aa.. II. 22-37 

— Vaivasvata srgti a. II. 23 
— Git^lamkEra aa. II. 24-25 
— Sambhu a. II. 35 


— ^Vi 9 numahatmya aa. II. 36 


11. Manvantara a. II. 38 

12. Bhuvanako^a a. II. 39 

13. Pralaya aa. II. 40-41 

14. Conclusion a. II. 42 
Gayamahatmya aa. II. 43-50 
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TABLE V 


VISljlU PURAIUA 

L Introduction a, 1, 1 

2. Utpatti aa, 2-9 

3. Vaihiaaa. I. lO-II.I ■ 

4. Bhuvanako^a (Varh^a) 
aa. II. 2-16 

5. Manvantara aa, III, 1.3 

6 . Vedas aa, III. 4.6 

7. Yamagitl aa. III. 7 

8 . DharmaiSstra aa. III. S-IB 

9. Sampradayikl katha 
aa. IIL 17-18 

10. Vadiia aa. IV. 1-23 


BRAHMAIjipA PURANA 

1. Introduction aa. 1. 1*2 

2 . S^ti aa, 1 . 3*6 

3. Manvantara aa. 1. 9*10 

4. Vaiiija aa. 1. 1 1-14 

5. Bhuvanakola aa< L 15*24 
5. KarmakSnda aa. 1. 25-33 

* I 

7. VedasrpurS^s a. L 34 

8 . Vadija aa, 1 . 35-11.8 

9. Dharmaiastra aa. II, 9-20 


^ r 10, Vaihla aa. II. 21-74 

' Kf5?avat5ra aa. V. 1-38 < 1 1 . Manvantara aa. III. 1 

H. Kaliyugadharma aa. VI. 1-2 ll2. Bhuvanako^a a. III. 2 

2. Pralaya aa, VI. 3-4 13 , Pratisarga(pralaya) aa. Ill 3*4 

13. Adhyatmika aa, VI. 5-7 «. 

14. Conclusion a. VI. 8 1 4 . Conclusion a. III. 4 

Lalita]upsMiySna aa. III. 5-40 



TABLE VI 


BRAHMA PURAl^ A 

1. Maftgalacarana a. 1 

2. Adisarga aa. M 
— vamia a. 2 

3. Manvantara a. 5 
— utpatti a. 6 

4. VathSa aa. 7*17 

5. Bhuvanakoia aa. 1 8-27 

6. Tlrthain3.hatmya aa. 28-57 
— karmakauda mahitmya 

aa. 57-59 ' 

'-dharmaillatia aa. 60-67 
— Vi$^uloka var^ana a, 68 

7. Tlrthamahutmya aa. 69-178 

8. Kyjt^vatlra (and other 
avataras aa. 179-213 

9. Naraka aa. 214-216 

— DharmaiSatra aa. 216-225 
— KarmakHoida aa. 226-228 

10. Pralaya aa. 229-233 

11. Yoga aa. 234-242 

12. JSana aa. 243-244 

13. (Conclusion a. 245 . 


BRAHMAljiPA (Visnu) PURAl^A 

1 . Introduction aa. I. 1"2 

2. Sr?^i aa. 1. 3-8 

3. Manvantara aa. I. 9-10 

4. VamSaaa, 1. 11-14 

5. Bhuvanakoia aa. 1. 15-24 


(Visnu Purana) 

10. Krsnlvatata aa. V. 1-38 

AGNI PURAl^A (Garuda) 

20. Pralaya aa. 368-370 
— limbs of body 

21. Naiakas a. 371 

22. Yoga aa. 372-376 

23. BrahmajESna aa. 377-380 



table vtt 


List KQrma 1. 1 ; 

Acc. to 

Acc. to 

Padma VI. 219; Siva 

Garuda 

Padma 

VII. 1.1,43 

1. Brahma 


R 

2. Padooa 

^ c 

S 

3. Vi§nu 


S 

4. Siva (Vayu) 

f ) 

T 

5. BhSlgavata 

If 

S 

T> 

6, Bhavi^ya 


R 

7. Naradlya 

I) 

s 

8. Marka^eya 

If 

R 

rr* 

9. Agni 


T 

10. Brahmavaivarta 


R 

11. Lihga 

If 

T 

12. Varaha 


S 

13. Skanda 


T 

14. V3.mana 

^ 1 

R 

15. Kurma 

S » 

T 

16. Matsya 

1 ) 

T 

17. Ganid.a 


S 

18, Brahmaada 

T J 

R 

Nrsiihha* 

— 

— • 


Acc. to 
Bhavi^ya 



List of Lihga 1. 39 

Acc. to 

Acc. to 

Acc. to 

6ivaV. 44.120. 

Garuda 

Padma 

Bhavi?ya 

1. Brahma 


R 

S 

C! 

2, Padma 

r1 

5 

c 

3. Vi^nu 

si 

S 


4. Siva (Vayu) 


T 

R (B) 

c 

5. Bhagavata 

^ \ 

S 

9 

T* 

6* Bhavifya 

R 3 

R 

i 

7, Naradiya 


S 


8. MSrkai^eya 

xl 

R 

T 

•T* 

9* Agm 

r3 

T 

T 

10. Bralunavaivarta 


R 

— 

IL Lihga 

tI 

T 

T 

12. Va^dia 

R 5 

S 

T 

13. Vamaha 


R 

R 

14. Khrma 

S t 

T 

R 

15. Matsya 

s i 

T 

R 

16. Oaru4a 


S 

S 

17. Skanda 


T 

S 

18. BrahmhJ^a 

T> 

R 

T 

N^idiha 

..... 

i... 

R 
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List of 

Padma VI. 263 

1. Brahma 

2. Padma 

3. Vignu 

4. ^iva (Vayu) 

5. Bhagavata 

6. Naradlya 

7. Markandeya 

8. Agni 

9. Bhavi?ya 

10. Brahmavaivarta 

11. Lihga 

12. Varaha 

13. VAmana 

14. Kurma 

15. Matsya 

16. Garuda 

t 

17. Skanda 

18. BrahmSnda 

• • 

Nrsimha 


Acc. to Acc. to 

Garuda Padma 



Acc. to 
Bhavi$ya 

S 

S 

S 

R{R) 

S 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

R 

R 

R 

S 

s 

T 

R 


Note : SaSattvika; RsRajasa; TsI^masa. The order of 
the gma-s as given in Garuda fits well also the list of the 
pura^a'S in Padma IV. 111$ while the order of the Bhavi$ya 
fits also the list of Bhavi^ya HI. 3.28. For further clarifica* 
tions see above p. 168-170. 



I,<;KAPILA, THE FOUNDER OF THE SAlwtKHYA SYSTEM, 
IDENTICAL WITH THE DESTROYER OF THE SONS OF 
THE KING SAGARA ? 

by 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya 


'frcrfWt srfiETfe: I ?rf^5rEr*fir 

I jOTgTiYfE *?crPT?r pt ^Rt; 

fiFpfrri qifer ^ 5rfir«TTft# \ 

srRrf^ iiHlqa 

*n^, ?nwr^ ^OTgqjn^TBrf&^rat 
^ 1 «^?r^-^^fq5y-HTOTfJT ^qr-^in^-PrsrTfe-jwr-qiHf'- 

5f ^‘prarfir ?T^f% — ^ 

sR(%?n{ I 


^ jTcft qifq^yt sTi%Ra w:, etwq'TKr 

sr^t sqg*- 

^ ^yfro ^ srfefe^^Tp *n ^SoFTOSWiT- 

R5’< iwr«^t(r *ti*M^ni\»iiq^dr I spitj'fjft: ^Pi%firT?Tf^^??Pr 
JfM: (^: WRT^:) Ij: i 


_ btrI arPrehi^Rpn »rnRFr- 

jf^, jTO I ?rf®RiTBRT«^: ^6fm: 

%nnfir ^unmgw^ ^ 

fttStii^n u.-n:...^^ ^ * 8rTf5f«r|«(i 

• ^'"'>‘i'i!Hi'i4<iijiMi|ur OT^sw^srer 
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ARE THE TWO KAPILAS IDENTICAL ? 


Idl 

The Bhagavata, after stating the burning of the sons of the 
king S agar a by a sage named Kapila in 9 . 8 . 10 - 12 , remarks in the 
following two verses ( 13 - 14 )^ that this Kapila is the same as the 
founder of S^mkhya, These two verses suggest that it is not the 
wrath of the sage that burnt the sons of Sagara to ashes; in fact 
it is their sinful acts that caused their death. The Devi-Bhagavata 
( 6 . 15 . 42 ),® while giving incidentally examples of the ill-results of 
lust, wrath, greed and egoism, categorically states that the sons of 
Sagara were burnt by the S3.ihkhya teacher Kapila on account of 
daivayoga (the power of destiny). 

This incident of burning was so widely known that a poet like 
BhavabhQti has clearly referred to it in his Uttararamacarita (1.23).® 
Though Kalidasa in his Raghuvam^a^ (13.3) spoke of the digging 
of the earth by the sons of Sagara with a view to finding out the sa- 
crificial horse and the carrying away of the horse by Kapila to the 
nether region, and was silent on the incident of the burning of the 
sons of Sagara by the fire created by the wrath of Kapila, yet we 
have no doubt that he was aware of this incident. 

A careful study of the relevant Puranic passages would reveal 
that the philosopher (i. e. founder of Saihkhya) Kapila was not the 
destroyer of the sons of Sagara, We shall also try to show the causes 
that gave rise to this wrong identification. 

(A) The episode of the burning of the wicked sons of the king 
Sagara by the wrathful sage Kapila is set out in the following 

\ (v. 1. * 

4 , * 
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Puranic works and the epics® : 

Vayu-p. 8& 147-148; Brahinan4a-p 2.53.25-35 and 2.63. 
146; Vi5nu-p4.4.11, 23{inprose): Brahma-p. 8.52-56; Matsyi 
12.42b-43a (The destroyer is called Visnu; “ ““ 

mention of the name Kapila); Padma-p. 5.8.^!^ ' h 
Lifiga-p. 1.66.18; the printed reading [q oIj|^ ^ is to e cor 
ted to fgwijTtT Agni-p. 273.28a-29a; Naradiya p. 1*18 

109; Vi§i>udharmottara-p. 1.18.14-16a; §iva-p. 5.38.51 53, Ni 
simha-p. 26.7; Br.Dharma-p. 2.18:28-29 and 2.22.41; Br. ara ly. 
89.99-113; Ramayana 1.40.24-30; Mahabharata, Vana-p. 47.it 
and 107.28-33; Udyoga-p. 109.17b-18a; Anu^asana-p. 153.9 i 
HarivamSa 1.14.24-25.® 


5. Though Harivamia (1.15.7) and 

us that ‘the iSruti says that the king h^ 

wives’ yet no Vedic text is found to contein y 

mation about this king or his sons. ^Tjiis • jJJ., 

Vedic text is of any help to us in determining 

of the destroyer Kapila. It is quite 

that the word 4ruti in the aforesaid Pura . p 

simply means ‘tradition* {^aitihya)* 

6, ^ ?f ^ri: 

n »» 

51^ n eresr i 

11 (Vayu-p. 88. 146- 148). JT^ 

5pit ^?rt iRV'”0Tt5ra 58 

1 Mi^4>ir^5 11^®* 

H it^«i 8nf>^ 

(Brahma^4a-p. 2.53.25-35). S' ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ fwt sr^pcfir^ I t®ns^ 
w ^ v\\ siRiq^'S' i ^^rerr: 5 

n (Brahman4a-p. 2.63,144-146), ^81 

(Vi$nn-p. 4.4. 1 1). 

(ij«f 4.4.12). « 5f ^ ^TRfqmi 

'nfqqj I to ?rq u^vi t 
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srgrrqf^TT \ ^ \W\ ^ 

srfg^ec: I : n 

(Brahma-p. 8.54-56). smilV^ 

^f5T^^«TT f^wpTT gs^girmot (Matsya-p. 12.42b-43a). 
«rf%^^rfaT stht i 

n (Padma-p. 5.8.147). 
w ^\9i ^»rat 5r^ i 

srf?rfs*T^: n^^:I 

II (Padma-p. 6.21.37b-39a). 

qr^ srqr \ i 

(Linga-p. 1.66.18). srqTqf^^^TFTt ^cU^f ^pPlV R^l"” 

^5^; qfq^ ^^qr: qr^Ri: (Agni- p. 273.28a-29a). 

arqiqqipj q^c^rf s^fegiqOTsnrq i ^fqpf sqnrfHTcf qrtqq q 

g5fNT% \\%\\ sq: qq ^ q^sqi^ qw i 

fqsrq^'q^. \\%% [qciq^eiT 'qr^ft^yqrfq^qmqiT q?q: 

q^qrr: qjfqw: ^i^qt ^ig^TOrq; 1 

^ q%: ^TRRTq qqfq; 3r^ft5 U ,Naradiya-p. 

1.18.95-109). qjfq^^ 

qifqet t ^q^rfqdx: \\%'^\ f^qx55^rqqn^OT??Rq 5y»fq^qx^ 

erxq qiqqxqxq qqq^ qqx uiM q^qr 

qxqTX: l (Visnudharmottara-p. 1. 18. 14-16a). 

q^FTT^ftsq ^ * [ <^d ^^q x^%q*^xq q I g ?r?x 
^ex: II 3X1%^^ ^«xqx^ n qqxfq^qq ^ 

^qqqffqqq 11 a^q qf^qx qfq^^qqi 1 q^r: 

q^l ^ qq^f^x: ll (Siva-p. 5.38 51*53). 

■^ai: qifq^q^fqfqq^qxH ’pq*- qxqnqqx qa:,qra^5T^i 

^"tfqqx: (Narasimha-p. 26.7). ^ ^ff»qqqxf w ^ ^ 

^fq: I ^qqfq^ qqq qi^ ^ qrqqi^ 1 ^qjxr^a^q^ 

q'e^qqfq^ 1 qq^qx^ ^ ^ 

(Brhaddharma-p. 2.18.28-29). qqxq^q 

HqsrqiT I spfqw' sqxqfq^q qfq q5^% irm* xnmrj qi^' 
fq^i: ^q^x srfq^ffrq: 1 qq ^ ^ q ^ ^<3,^gT. U t » ” 1 

^wcrax^ qsqqt q^qqxfqfq i K «> 

qxq;^§T fqf^qqt I qqrq qxqq*^ h1*H* 

25 
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The burning incident has not been mentioned by the Gacutja' 
p. (1.138.29), the Kurma-p. (1.21.5-7) and the Saura-p. (30.98) 
though they speak of the king Sagara, his wives and his descendants. 

I ^ 

^ I (Brhannaradiya 8.96.99-113). 
iRVi w 

^ ^ qiPr^rt \ i?rc 

*rq7<t?r ?RT iR^» i 

spTf^ar ^RTTciTsrT: IRo (Ramayana 1.40.24-30). iftsq^ 

5T)»n!T : I qrPr^rt qr^i 

ffr: ^ ^ ^JRTJTT I 

(Mbh. Vana-p. 47.18-19). arWRI 

\ f^3w 'rmMW ir<i 

....^ 51 ^T ^if i nfCTH fPirt 

q>rpptftfe;^: \ TO,5iT ar^qq^oT^Tg^^fifT^rr I 5rcr: 

snf : qjPr^f * 

?r ^err 

5r (Mbh. Vana-p. 107.28-33). ar^ -aRisrflfq 

i spfW ^qisrf: ¥^^CT5?Rf: w 

(Udyoga-p. 109.17b-iaa). ^ 51 ^ IT^- 

t fOTTf^sTT II (Mbh. Anu^asana- 

p. 153.9) ; STRRT 

^141’^14'JlH'tq ^Tf^TiTT qqf faqllf^ T qipT^q’* (Nilakantha*s 
comment). The word q^5tf q in this verse may be taken 
as the name of a particular ocean. ^ 5f 5f^ ^*^11“ 

qrq qrS^: i iR^i 

sfOTftTi; I fteij ^^TRcf 

^ ^<5RIT srtlffszrg-? I ^t^x ^ If Rr^K^cq- 

q^fq^TT" (HarivamSa 1.14,23-25). 

Far a full account of the whole episode beginning with 
Sagara performing the horse sacridce and ending with 
the burning of his sons to ashes by the fire created by the 
wrathful sage iCapila, readers should read some verses 
P^®ceding the verses referred to here. There is no 
need to give an account of the episode as it is wellknown 
tiic of the Pur^ixELS* 

V 
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Since the genealogical accounts in these Pur^nas seem to be brief, the 
non-mention of the incident does not prove that it was not known 
to the authors of these Pur3.nas. The Brahmavaivarta, the Devi-p. 
the Kalika-p., the Markandeya-p., the Skanda-p., the Vamana-p , 
and the Bhavisya-p. are silent on the king Sagara and his descenda- 
nts, Though the Devl-Bh^gavata, which contains a reference to this 
incident, has chapters on the Solar race in the 7th book, yet it 
furnishes us with no information of Sagara or his sons, as it abruptly 
ends after giving an account of the life of the king Haril candra ^ 
(27,42) - a remote ancestor of Sagara. 


According to us this non-mention is of great importance. It 
cannot be explained away by saying that since the 'mention of 
Kapila*s promulgating Samkhya* was of little significance, it had not 
been stated in the Puranic works. Since most of the epithets used 
in the aforesaid passages in the Pura^as, Upapuranas and the epics 
( some are found to use more than five epithets to describe Kapila 
and some have more than three verses to describe him) are such as 
are commonplace and do not bear any important significance, the 
nonuse of such a significant epithet as 'the founder of Sathkhya* must 
be due to some real (i. e, historical) cause. According to us this 
cause is no other than the non-recognition by the authors of these 
Puranic works of the fact of burning by the founder of the Samkhya 
system. 


(B) That the philosopher Kapila was deemed as different from 
the destroyer Kapila by the Puranic authors may be fairly ascerta- 
ined if the period of their appearance as shown in the Puranas is 
considered. While according to the Puranas the destroyer Kapila 
appeared in the Vaivasvata manvantara (the 7th manvantara) since 
Sagara belonged to the dynasty of Iksvaku, the son of Vaivasvata 
manu (Sagara appeared a few generations before RSma Da^arathi), 
the philosopher Kapila appeared in the Svayambhuva manv^tara 
(the Ist manvantara), for ho is said to be the son of Devahiiti, the 
daughter of Svayambhuva Manu.^ 


7, Regarding Devahuti and Kardama pa:^nts 

philosopher Kapila)and KapUa’s teachings to hw mothw, 
5£rf^D,Wg,8.1l2-19; Bhagavata 3*24;;6-19, |iva-p. 2.U 
16.15, 2.5.16.13, Br. Vaivarta-p. 4.22.47j 1.9.6. 
be noted that no older Parana con;^ 
about the parentage of Kapila. Xbe Skanda^p. 
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Since this information is found neither in the epics, nor in the 
older Puranas, nor does it occur in any ancient work on philosophy® 
its authoritativeness may be doubted^ but as here we are dealing 
with the question of identity of the two Kapilas on the basis oF the 
Furanic views it is not necessary for us to examine the validity of 
the Puranic statements. 


The Visnu-purana, which is one of the older Puranas, also 
places Kapi la in the same period. From Vi?nu'-purann, 2.13-14 it 
appears that Kapila, the philosopher, was contemporary with 
Bharata (Jada-Bharata) of the Svayambhuva manvantara,® The 
Kalika-p. also places him in this Manvantara (31.3-5). 

It would be wrong to hold that Kapila of the Svayambhuva 
manvantara was alive in the Vaivasvata manvantara also, for he is 
nowhere regarded in the Puranas as a longlived {jdirghajtvin, or 
cirajlvin) person. One Kapila (along with four others) is regarded 
as 'sukhaiayin^ Sleeping peacefully) in the ^kparid5ta (Khilasukta 
1.10). Even if this expression is interpreted to mean 'a longlived 
person’ yet it serves no purpose, for there is no reason to take this 
Kapila as identical with the philosopher Kapila. He may rightly 
be regarded as the destroyer Kapila, who is often described (vide 
Brahma -p, 8.55; Hariv. 1,14,24) as fqsrj (mark the 

to hold a slightly different view. It says that Devahuti 
was daughter of Tynabindu and that Jaya and Vijaya 
^ brothers (Karttika-masa-mShatmya 

Ir. ^ S^vata-tantra (a work of later times) says; 

(2.10), It is noteworthy that 
• BhSgavata refers to a work called Sattvata-tantra 
m 1.3.8. 


8 . 


9 . 


he ^to^hara-vrttionSaiii-ka(l) speaks of Kardama (a Pra- 
japati) and Devahiiti (the daughter of Sva.yambhuva 

This is evidently based 
n tne hhagavata. (A verse from the Bhagavata is found 
to have been quoted in this vrtti.) 

notice. The Vi?nu-p 
to of the Sauvira country wanted 

madon *1^® mature of Jreyas, (This infer- 

(an wintihTia? Pura^jas also). The Vi§nudharma 

was asked hv ^ ^P^pttrana) informs us that once Klapila 
of hevas /vHe sag^ to ^pound the nature 

which^sho^ t)y ^ivananda, p. 58), 

chiefly deal^with^ was one of the topics 

Samkhya-karika Samkhya; cp. 
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uae of the root to recline, to rest, to lie down).^® It is quite 
likely that this sage remained in the state of 'suspended animation* 
for a very long period. 

Like the difference in manvantaraj we find difference in yuga 
also in connection with the appearance of these two Kapilas. 
While the PurSnas place the philosopher Kapila in the Satya or 
Krta yuga ^ Visnu-p. 3.2,54), they 

place Sagara in the Treta yuga (Pargiter : A. I. H. T. p. 177). 


(G) Moreover the Puranic declarations like 'the philosopher 
Kapila is the first incarnation of Vi§nu in human form^ (Vi§nu- 
dharma, vide ‘Studies in the UpapurSnas’, I, p. 146) place him to 
such an earlier period as cannot be assigned to the destroyer 
Kapila, who appeared some generations before DSSarathi R5ma. 
HarivaihSa 3.14,4 and Matsya-p. 171.4 speak of the presence 
of Kapila, the Ssmkhya-teacher and Hiranyagarbha (BrahmS), 
the yoga-teacher in the earliest period of creation— a statement 
which shows that according to the PaurSqikas the Samkhya-teacher 
Kapila appeared long before the birth of the destroyer Kapila. In 
some of the Puranas (vide Vayu-p. 65.53-54) Kardama, Kapila*s 
father, is said to be a Prajapati (one of the 21 Praj^patisj ^anti- 
p. 334.36^37). 


(D) Puranic statements about the parentage of the two 
Kapilas do not seem to uphold the identity of the two Kapilas. 

10. See the following verse of the Brahm&nda-p. about the 
destroyer Kapila saying that he remained in ^e state of 
meditation for a period of one hundred divine years 


5??^ ii 2,52,16) 

11. I have used the word ‘suspended animation’ in ^ the 
Hathayogic sense of idrha rodha, which has great siini- 
larity with it. It is well-known that HaridAsa yPgi^ 
was acquainted with the Sikh ruler Ranjit 
able to remain in this state for a considerable length o 
time; vide W. G, Osborne ; The Court and . 

Runjeet Singh (p. 47 ‘in the course of ten months ne 
remained under ground); Dr. J* M* 

Physician to the Court of Lahore (pp. 126-130); D . • 

Greegar ; History of the Sikhs. Interested 
profitably read the article ‘Studies on Shri 3^ni 
Yogi during his stay in an air-tight box m Indian J 
nal of Medical Research, 49 (1961). 
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While the Pur^nas inform us that the philosopher KapiJa was the 
son of Devahuti and Kardama, they never ascribe the same parent- 
age to the destroyer Kapila. The only information in this respect 
(which is mythical in character) is found in the Mbh. which says 
that the destroyer Kapila was born of the sun 

^ Vana-p. 109. 17-18). It has how- 

ever no connection with real parentage. The assertion of the 
Mahabharata that the Samkhya teacher Kapila is (remain- 

ing in the sun, 339.68) cannot be taken as proving his identity with 
this Kapila, 

(E) In connection with the incident of burning we find the 
Mahabharata to declare that this sage was called Vasudeva by people 
if sng : ^ipRf Vana-p. 107.32). That the dest- 

loyer Kapila was actually called by this name (or appellation) in 
ancient India is borne out by the following passage of the l^arlraka- 
bha§ya onBr, su, 2.1.1, '‘qr ^ 

I apippr ^ sT?r?T^?^^!TF?T: (Mark the 

word ). This shows that in the RamSyanta passage 

gnRFnr’ (1.40.25) we are to take Vasudeva as 
another name of Kapila and not as denoting the sense of ‘a divine 
being in which all reside’. i “ This however is a significant name 
(i. e. based on some gu^a or karman of the person concerned) as will 
he discussed in the sequel. 

The philosopher Kapila is never said to have another name 
as VSsudeva, though in a very few passages of the PurSnas he is 
resided as an incarnation or form of Vi 5 nu. Such expressions 
Simply show excellence, glory or divinity in the sage and they can- 
not be taken as proving real identity in the two Kapilas. 

In the XIdy<^a-p of the Mbh, we find the statement that the 

sons of Sflgara Were d^troyed by a great sage named Gakradhanu 
( 09,17-18). * 111 ® philosopher Kapila has never been called by this 
name. for a dis cussion on this name) . 

t2i II n 

^ )| )| 

(ftpahma-p, 233.68-70). 
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(F) A consideration of the places associated with the two 
Kapilas reveals that one has no connection with the other. The 
philosopher Kapila is connected with the river Sarasvatl^s, 
Bindusaras^^ (being the places where his father Kardama resided), 
Pulaha-aSrama,^® and the river lk§umati.i® [ft is not necessary 
to identify these here.] None of these has been mentioned 
in the Epic-Puranic passages that refer to the destroyer Kapila. 
Similarly the places mentioned in connection with the destroyer 
Kapila^ ^ have never been mentioned in connection with the philo- 
sopher K-apila. 

There is no need to deal here with the aforesaid PorSnic 
passages in order to solve any contradiction or problem that may arise 
from them. We simply assert that none of the places referred to 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 

17. 


Bhag. 3.24.9; Kardama is the father of Kapila. 

8r«r i 

(Bhag. 3.21.35) 

(D. Bhag. 8.3.17, 19). Mahayogin refers to Kapila. If 

D. Bhag. 9.21.16-18 are taken as referring to the philo- 
sopher Kapila, then the place (situated somewhere m 
South India) as described here is also to be accepted as 
connected with him. The name of the P^ce is not given. 

The places mentioned are. tI5I3B OHim- 

2.22,41)! «5„i6rii ’■ 

£); 5 * 0 ™?. 6 

Brahma]}da-p. 2.63.143, Bra V ing 17-18 the det- 
21.35). According to 

troyer Kapila resides m Studies in the 

statement of Vi5nudharma(g!fitW ^ ’yersl in this 

Upapurauas I. P- 123) may also be codsuJ 
connection* 
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in connection with the destroyer Kapila has any connection with 
the philosopher Kapila — a fact which tends to disprove the identity 
of the two Kapilas, 

(G) We find that some significant expressions, which are used 
as the epithets of the philosopher Kapila in the philosophical and 
Puranic works, have never been used in connection with the destro- 
yer Kapila — a fact which undoubtdly shows that the authors of these 
works were aware of the difference between these two Kapilas. 

The first epithet of this sort is adividnas, which is used in 
connection with the philosopher Kapila in an aphoristic statement 
of PaHcaSikha quoted in the Vyasabhasya on Yogasutra 1.25. We 
find the Puranas to declare that Kapila promulgated the science of 
the self. The destroyer Kapila has never been described in a 
similar way. 

The second epithet is siddheivara or words having a similar 
sense. These are found in Gita 10.26, Brahma-vaivarfca-p. 4.22.47, 
Bh^gavata-p. 3.24,19, Padma-p. 6.212.42*43 etc. (It is used in 
Satvata-tantra 2.10 also.) None of these epithets is found in the 
Puranic passages describing the destroyer Kapila. 

The third paramarsi^ which is found in the aforesaid apho- 
rism of Pancaaikha, in Saihkhya-karika 69 and in i§anti-p. 217. 1, 
249.65, Vana-p. 220.21. Only once it has been used (in Vi§n.u-p. 4. 
4.23) m connection with the destroyer Kapila,^® 

The epithet moksadharmajna is applied to the philosopher 
Kapila in Visnu-p. 2.13.49 etc., which is highly significant, as 
Samkhya is regarded as the philosophy of liberation ^ 

Snti p, 300.5), It has not been used in connection with the destro- 
yer Kapila. 


(H) As to the time and cause of the wrong identification, our 
views are as follows : 

18. The word paramarsi has a technical meaning also as stated 

^ II ; the printed reading 

seems to be slightly corrupt) and in the Yuktidipika 

,11 ^ Vianu-puraija has used the word in its 

y accepted sense ot *a great sage’ ('TOTSffRtV 
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(i) Since the Puranic works (except the Bhagavata) in their 
chapters on varhi anticar ita do not state that the destroyer Kapila 
was also the founder of Samkhya and since these chapters are rightly 
regarded as forming the older parts of the Puranic works, it is quite 
justified to hold that the wrong idea of identity of the two Kapilas 
arose long after the composition of these chapters and one or two 
centuries before the composition of the two Bhagavatas. We have 
already said that the chapter on varfiJanucarita in the Devibhagavata 
are silent on the king Sagara and his descendants and the D. Bhag. 
speaks of the two Kapilas (in a separate section) while mentioning 
the bad effects of lust, wrath, etc. 

(ii) The destroyer Kapila, on account of his burning the 
wicked sons of the king Sagara, came to be regarded by the Vaisn- 
ava sects as an incarnation of Visnu,^® who is always conceived as 
the protector of the jzvas even by destroying the wicked. Since the 
teachings of the philosopher Kapila are found to have been incor- 
porated in the authoritative treatises of some of the ancient Vais- 
nava sects (as may be proved by the 12th chapter of the Ahirbudh- 
nya-sathhita dealing with the contents of the Sastitantra), it may 
be rightly presumed that the philosopher Kapila was also regarded 
asanincarnationof Vi?nu by the ancient sects of Vaisnava dharma^®. 
Since both the Kapilas were deemed as the forms of Visnu there 
arose the idea in later times that the destroyer Kapila was the same 
as the philosopher Kapila. 

(iii) It appears that the use of the word *kapila' as the 'name’ 
also played an important part in creating the wrong idea of identity. 
The word kapila (adj.) means ‘brown, tawny, reddish’, and in this 
sense the word seems to have been used in connection with the 
destroyer sage (known by the name Cakradhanu or Vasudeva) who 
had been described as having fire-like colour.®® It may also be 

19. So far as the SSmkhya tradition is concerned Kapila is 
regarded as 

f^nrsr. 

20 . 8.123); 

107.27); saiTSrTmafiTm- 

2.53.21)- 

26 
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surmised that since the colour kapila has a great resemblance to firCj 
the person who created fire from his body or eyes came to be called 
Kapila. [It may be noted in this connection that the act of creating 
fire from the body depends upon the supernormal power known as 
samajia~jaya and this power renders the body effulgent — Yogas0.tra 
3.40], In connection with the philosopher, the word Kapila must 
be taken as his personal name. 

There is how'ever some difficulty in determining the proper 
name of the destroyer sage. We have already said that iSahkaracar- 
ya tells us that the name of this sage is Vasudeva 
which is in consonance witn the Vanaparvan-passage quoted above. 
Since the Mbh. in another parvan uses the word Gakradhanu as 
the name of this s.age a doubt arises about the actual 

personal (proper/ name of the sage. It would be too much to 
assume that there were two different traditions regarding the inci- 
dent of burning the sons of Sagara, It is quite reasonable to think 
that Gakradhanu was the name given by the parents of the sage in 
the ‘ceremony of naming’ and afterwards the sage came to be called 
Vasudev.T, on account of his similarity with Visnu as stated above. 
It may also be surmised that since the Mbh. does not say 
(i. e. tinman in the third case-ending), the word Gakradhanu may 
be taken as an epithet. We are however in favour of taking Gakra- 
dhanu as the personal name, for the word as an epithet has no 
vioua fitnesj in its context and as far as I know the word is not 
found as a name of any other sage. 

(iv; We have already said that the statement showing identity 
t e two Kapil as is found in the Bhagavata and the Devl- 
to which of these two Puranas spohe of the 
tTi:* ^ think it more reasonable to hold that the mis- 
’h author of the Bhagavata and this is 

- - ® ~ aware the divine nature of the philosopher Kapila, 

21. H the word naman is not used in the third case-ending 
It may signify simply sf^feand not a ^proper name*; cp. 

(Comm, by Rucipati UpSdhySya 
r A i*3). This Ls why sometimes we 

1 1 C use of both and qriHr in the same sentence : 

(Visuu-p. 1.15.8). 
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tried to exonerate him from the fault of violence — the greatest fault 
for a yogin — ^by offering the explanation embodied in verses 
9.8.13-14. As these Bhagavata verses put the explanation in a 
highly philosophical way and as they do not point to the real 
cause directly, while the Devibhagavata verse (6.15.42) does not say 
anything philosophically but directly mentions a popular cause (viz. 
daivayoga) it follows that the author of the D. Bh^g. came to know 
of this explanation from the Bhagavata. That the explanation of 
the D. Bhag. is nothing but a popular version of what the Bhaga- 
vata says in a philosophical way may be readily accepted. 

(I) As the author of the Bhagavata®® is sometimes found to 
deal with the tales and incidents of ancient times independently®® 

22. According to us the Bhagavata is later than the older 
parts of all the earlier Pur anas. Our study of the Bhaga- 
vata reveals that the Bhagavata was composed by a single 
person who was highly learned and was a follower of 
Vai§iiava Sastra, especially the Fahcaratra Agama. By 
utilizing the Puranic materials he composed a kavya 
giving it a Puraiiic character. This is why the nature of 
the composition of the Bhagavata is not similar to that 
of the other Puranic works which have been composed 
by different persons (belonging to different or even rival 
sects) at different times. The original forms of these 
Puranas have been revised in various ways from time to 
time by using the process of incorporation, augmenta- 
tion and rejection. This is why all of these Puranas have, 
unlike the Bhagavata, more than one version or recension. 
Only a few verses seem to have been interpolated in the 
Bhagavata. In a forthcoming paper we shall demons- 
trate our view in detail. 

23. A remarkable example of this tendency of the author of 
the Bhagavata is his assertion that ^uka, the son of 
Vyasa, narrated the Bhagavata-purana to the king 
Pariksit (1 .3.41-42), who has born just after the Bharata 
war (ASvamedha-p, €6.8). But accordit^ to the Maha^ 
bharata (which wets known to the author ofthe Bhagavata 
as it haw been referred to in Bhagavata 1.4.25) Suka left 
his mortal coil before the Bharata war (Santi-p. 333). 
Since Suka was highly praised in the Mahabharata the 
author of the Bhagavata delibaretely connected him with 
the Bhagavata with a view toproving the exalted character 
of the Bhagavata dharma. Curiously enough though the 
last days of the king Pariksit have been described in the 
Mahabbarata beginning with the curse uttered by the sage 
Samika and ending with the biting of the Tak?aka naga 
with great detail (Adiparvan 40-43), ye^ 

mention of his heating the Bhagavata from Suka. 
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(i.e. he does not follow the accounts as given in tlie older works) It is 
more plausible to presume that he deliberately identified the philo- 
sopher Kapila with the destroyer K.apila to serve some purpose. 
The purpose seems to show that Vi§nu (Kapila is regarde as 
an. incarnation of Visnu in 1.3.10) protects the world even by caus 
ing destruction directly or indirectly. Since the Vaisaava au or 
of the Bhagavata took the sage Kapila as an expounder of aUnajMwi 
or a promulgator of mohsaiastra he thought it illogical to conceive 
that Kapila created fire in order to burn some persons to ashes 
(even though they were wicked). This is why he declared that t e 
sons of Sagara were burnt by the fire of their own bo les 

9.8- 12 J— a statement which suggests at 

they were burnt as a result of their own sinful acts®* and that t ere 
was no agency or volition of Kapila in the act of burning. 


The Bh3.gavata words ^ 

clearly indicate that the incident of burning of the wicked sons ol 
Sagara by Kapila was regarded as an established fact in the P uranic 
tradition and that from older Puranas the author of the Bhagavata 
knew that the wicked sons of the king Sagara were really consumed 
by the fire created by the sage. As he connected the act of burning 
with the philosopher Kapila (either ignorantly or delibarately) he 
tried to justify tihe act in his own way. 


24. Like the BhSgavata, Visnu-p. 4.4, 1 1 also says 

Though all Puranic works except 
these two expressly state that fire was created by Kapiia 
from his eyes or his body (i.e. Kapila’s volition was active 
in producing the fire) which burnt the sons of Sagara into 
ashes, the author of the Visjgiu-pT (who was a Vai^nava) 
tried to mmimize the agency of Kapila in the act oi 
burning. That there was some connection between 
Kapila and the act of burning is admitted by this 
Fura.na as is proved from the words 

stated just after the above passage. In this respect the 
author of the Bhagavata seems to follow the \^i§nu-p. 
(which however does not regard the destroyer Kapila 
as the founder of SSL,!iikhya of whom it speaks in connec- 
, tion Vnth the life of Jada Bharata in sec II.) but he jwent 
one step further and declared that there was no rise of 
wradi in Kapila. Since the author of the BhS.gavata 
trok Uus Kapila as identical with the philosopher Kapila 
he was compelled to exprt^s the above view. 
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There are, however, strong grounds to believe that the author 
of the Bhagavata changed the incident in the aforesaid manner 
deliberately. Though the Bhagavata says that the sons of Sagara 
were burnt by the fire born of their own bodies, yet it mentions 
‘Kapila’s opening the eyes’ What was the 

use of opening the eyes by K.apila possessing an absolutely pacified 
mind if the fire was born of the bodies of the persons (who were 
burnt) without having any connection with Kapila’s volition or 
activity ? Does it not indicate that the author of the Bhagavata 
was personally aware of the incident as described in the older 
Puranas and that he described the incident changing it slightly in 
order to serve some purpose 

The reason afforded by the Bhagavata (9.8.13-14) with a view 
to exonerating the sage from the sin of violence was deemed so 
justified that in later times it was reiterated (in a popular form) by 
the author of the Brahmandapurana in 2,52,29-31^® (the chapter 
IS however not on vami dnucaritaj in connection with the destroyer 
Kapila, who is not regarded by this Parana as the founder of 

Samkfaya. 

(J) The present writer is of opinion that if the act of burning 
the sons of Sagara is judged in accordance with the principles of 
adhydtmavidydf it cannot be attributed to the philosopher Kapila, 
We Bnd the historical statement of PancaSikha (quoted in the 
Vyasabha§ya on Yogasutra 1.25) that Kapila instructed Asuri in 
Samkhya by assuming a nirmdna~citta. Since this citta is caused by 
dhydna it is bereft of all latent impressions (Vide Yogasutra 4.6)- It 
is inconceivable that a yogin possessing such a high stage gets so 
highly enraged that he becomes compelled to create fire to kill 

25. Some Agamic works are found to speak of tae Sariikhya 
teacher Kapila. It may be surmized that the au^orot 
an Agama work identified the philosopher Kapila with the 
destroyer Kapila and the author of the Bhagavat^who 
was a follower of Vai§nava Agamas, simply re-statM the 
view of his tradition with his own observations. 

26 . \\^%\\ ^ 5 

^ ?^.).Here is the same as the 
in the Gita (11,33)^ 
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tome persons however wicked they are. It is well known that these 
yogins are so powerful that even evil thoughts of wicked persons 
get restricted if they happen to come near thero.®^ 

The destroyer Kapila seems to be a yogin of a lower stage 
though he possessed certain supernormal powers. It may be easily 
accepted that this Kapila (who appeared at the time of the king 
Sagara) cannot be regarded as cannot be recalled in the act 

oi rnanusya-’tarpana (vide the Grhya-siitras ete.), cannot be described 
as (I^veta4vatara-up.4.5) and cannot be regard- 

ed as a mind-born son of Brahma appearing at the earliest period 
of creation. All these show that the ancient Indian tradition did 
not recognize the two Kapilas as one. 

(K) We want to conclude this discussion by presenting a pro- 
blem regarding the time of the SS.mkhya teacher Kapila. 


We have already said that there are PurSnic statements that 
place Kapila in the Svayambhuva manvantara or in the Satya 
yuga or in the earlier period of creation. Such statements must be 
regarded as of mythical character and they simply mean that 
Kapila was a man of hoary past. 


But in the Mahabharata we find such statements of non- 
ray thical character as seem to place Kapila at a much later period, 
thus giving rise to a grave contradiction. 


It is said in the iSanti-p, that PaSca^ikha (the disciple of Asuri, 
disciple of Kapila) taught Dharmadhvaja Janaka, king of 
the Videha country, in Sariikhya (320.4,24).a» We find no mention 


27. 


28 . 


The Kalika-p., which has no chapter on vam^anucarita and 

®Ay even incidentally anything about the 
ulmg of the sons of Sagara by Kapila, describes in chap, 
^anincment which shows vehement wrath of the Saihkhya 
” I^pila (as may be inferred from verses 12-13) to 
This must be due to the confusion 
“ identical with the 

Janadeva Janaka was also 
{218-219). Tbi* kiig has not been 
the Ms*ahKa*^f I^rat>io lists of the Janaka dynasty and 
I^3xata does not Say anything about his time. 
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of Dharmadhvaja Janaka in the genealogical lists in the PurSnas 
except in the list in the Bhagavata. According to this Purana 
Dharmadhvaja appeared one generation after Siradhvaja, the father- 
in-law of Dafiarathi Rama(9. 13. 18-20) who was born some generations 
after the king Sagara. Accepting the Bhagavata genealogy as vaild 
a question presents itself — if the grand-disciple of the philosopher 
Kapila taught a person who appeared one generation after the 
father-in-law of RS^ma, how can Kapila be held as appearing in the 
Krta yuga or in the Svayambhuva manvantara as stated before so 
far as the PurSnic view is concerned ? 

It should be noted here that this Kapila (i, e. the teacher of 
Panca^ikha who instructed Dharmadhvaja) cannot be regarded as 
the destroyer Kapila, for there is a period covering more than 20 
generations between Sagara and Dafiaratha, a contemporary of 
Siradhvaja. We have already shown that (i) no Puranic work (except 
the two Bhagavatas) says that the destroyer Kapila was the founder 
of Samkhya and that(ii) the ancient Indian tradition never seems to 
have ascribed those activities and characteristics to the destroyer 
Kapila that exclusively or especially belong to the philosopher 
Kapila. 

The aforesaid problem seems to be highly perplexing and I 
plead my inability to solve it. 


29. Brahmanda-p. 3.64.1-24; Vayu-p. 89 . 1 - 23 : Visnu-p. 4.S. 
11-14; Ganida-p. 1.138.44-48; Bhagavata 9,13.1-27; 
Ramayana 1.71.3-20. Though the Visiju-p. does not 
mention Dharmadhvaja in the genealogy of the J 
dynasty yet it mentions him in connection^ wi * 
Keiidhvaja-Khandikya dialogue (6.6). Ttat this Dhama- 
dhvaja is identical with Dharmadhvaja in the ynas ca 
list in the Bh3.gavata is beyond doubt. 
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LOCATION OF THE NAIMtSa FOREST 
O. P. Bharadwaj 

qffircrr(5rr)^'^^T 

(?5^3;-fTTrirf: ^ 

f5T% mti ^r ^ qT^TTgpT^-^T^^qFT JT^PT I 

I ?T^^rR5T*r'^3'% snftsqT^TJ W^T 

firn2!fr-TTfr?q5T STrcI«Trfecr«| I 

5R?r^^ sffJT^Prf^ |p3%?T fiTg^sf?*T!|; wPr^*T > 

T^^ »TifrT®Ei% I 5^5r-?fsra:r: ^f^Rrr nffl^^n 

I tr*Tcr€2T i%«rRrcRftf%f^ ^q^«rw- 

f%5fn?Tt I TT^nPTTC^ ^fi rtT f ^qr^ qr^ ;5qo5?p?if^, 

tii^ ^rfiTw ^TTeriFsT i 

^ ?Tf^ ^ !T ^fq ^Rq? ^ 

5«<fqt^, sr?55T ^fqq f^qRep fgfi T^qfq erV^qf^^ i 

qfqqRoqRT qofqg^^y^JT^ 

?r^spT tq^rnr^ qi^q^T^r q^i^grt- ^ggq tqs^ (sRiT^l f^wq- 
!i%^) »] 

Naimi^Sranya or the Naimi^a^ forest is usually identified with 
Niinsar or Nimhliarvan at a short distance from the Nimsar station 
of the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 20 miles from Sitapur 
and 45 miles to the north-west of Lucknow.^ The similarity between 
the two names is obvious. 

P. V, K.ane,^ however, locates the sacred forest, where most of 
the Pur&nas are said to have been recited, in K.uruk§etra on the 

L The cerebral § in place of the palatal seems to be a later 
appearance; cf. Vedic Index, i.460. 

2k ^*y» Nando Lai : The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Mediaevallndia, 3rd ed. Delhi 1971, p. 135. 

3* History of the Dharmasaatra, Vol. IV, Poona 1 953, pk783. 
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basis of a detailed reference in the VSyu Purina. V. V. Mirashi^ 
rejects both these views and places it somewhere in the Sultanpur 
district of Uttar Pradeshj not very far from both Ayodhya and the 
hermitage of Valmlki, in the light of the testimony of the Puranas 
and the Spies. Although the name Naimisaranya appears to have 
been applied to a forest in the Uttar-Pradesh also it is proposed to 
show here that this was a later development and that the original 
forest of this name was situated in K,uruk§etra as beheved by Prof. 
Kane. 

From early Vedic times r^aimida hnds mention as the name of 
a region and the dwellers of this region are called Naimi^iyas® or 
Naimifieyas,® In the Jaiminiya Brahmana^ even an individual ^si 
named i^itibshu Ai^akrta is accorded the epithet of Naimiii on acc- 
ount of his residence in NaimtiSa and a monkey is said to have run 
oflf with his sacrificial cake. 


Later the Mahabharata® and Brhatsaihhita® also mention it 
as the name of a region or its people although by this time it was 
popularly known as a forest. 


The NaimiSiyas are known to literature as performers of Sattras 
or long sacrificial sessions in Kuruk§etra or Naimisaranya, These 
Sattras often continued for as long as twelve years at a stretch 
and sometimes even longer than that.^^ It could hardly be possible 
for B^is to travel all the way from Nimsar to K.uruk?etra and then 
stay away from their dwellings for Sattras of such long durations. 
Apparently the NaimiSa, which abounded in the hermitages of 
was only a part of Kuruksetra so that a Sattra undertaken there 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 

10 , 


11 . 


Purana VoL X, No. 1 (Feb. 1968) pp. 27-34. 
Vedic Index, i, 460. 

Mbh. (Gita Press) Salya, 37.41-42. 
i. 364; Also cf. Vedic Index, ii. 379* 


Kari^., 45.30. 

Chaukhamba, Varanasi 1977, 11.60. 

PaheavimSa Brahmana (P. B.) XXV, 6.4. 

V^y'uf 2.5 a.d 

for a S^yfar^sSi P. B. XXV. 8. for a 100 
year Sattra, 

27 
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could at the same time be said to have been performed in Ku ? 
tra too. 

A number of personalities definitely known to be^ co 
with Kuruk?etra are associated with Naimifia and Naimi^iyas. 
Kau^Itaki BrShmana^® speaks of Dalvodasi Pratardana 6 ° ® 
sacriScial session of the Naimiilyas. Pratardana was Psinis 

the TrtsuBharatasi 3 and his father Divodasa defeated the , 

PSravatas and Vrsayas on the bank of the Sarasvati c 

the B.gveda.1' The Kathaka Satfahitai® describes a sacnfice 

Nimi^Tyas at which they tied 27 calves in Kuru Panca a 
Dalbhya also participated in it. According to the Ghandogya p - 
nisad^*^ too he officiated as a chanter of the Samave a or 
NaiihiSlyas. 


He belonged to Kuru Paficalas^® and once visited J* ® ^ 
mbly of Yudhisthira.^® In the Vamana Purana® he ot* 

been visited by Dhj'tarE^^ra at the Avakirnatirtha in P?t 

Pehova. The Jaiminiya Brahmana^i connects the Naimifiiyaswi 

the G^hapatis of Soma 6 u 9 ma who was the UdgSta in a sacri ® 
HrtaSvasaya AUakeya, the king of the Mahavr§as w o c^cnpi 
the north-western part of Kuruk^etra and had the Sakana 
their neighbours, 38 These references acquire great importance when 


12. XXVI. 5- *1071 

13. Keith, A. B. : BLgveda Brahmanas, Reprint Delhi 1971, 

Intro, p. 45. 

14. Cf, Asira Kumar Ghatterjee : Political History o Pre 
Buddhist India, Calcutta 1980, p. 9. 

15. VI. 61.1. 

16. X. 6. 

17. i. 2.13. 

18. Vedic Index ii. 58. 

19. Mbh.Sabha,4,ll. 

20. Ed. A.S. Gupta with Hindi tr., Varanasi 1968, S. M- 18, 
23-32. 

2t, i 363. 

22. i. 234, The compound form Kurumahavr^a (^atapatha 
Bdkhmaua*Ka,n.va Rec. 4. 2. 3, 10.) like KurupaHcala 
suggmts idsat the Mah&v^'^as were either a part or neigh- 
bours of die Kurus, 

23. Vedic Index it 132. 
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it is remembered that Kuruksetra was the centre of sacrificial 
culture of the Brahmanic age. Dr Keith’^^ therefore rightly associ- 
ates the Naimifiiyas with the Kura country. 


This position is very clearly supported by the Lawgiver 
Devala^® who is quoted in the ICrtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara 
as naming the following tlrthas of the Sarasvati: Plak§aprasravana, 
Vrddhakanyaka, Sarasvata, VamSodbheda, Aditya, Kaubera, Vaija- 
yanta, Prthiidaka, NaimUa^ VinaSana, VamSodbheda and Prabhasa. 
The list begins with the source of the Sarasvati® and gives the lo* 
cation of Naimila somewhere between Prthiidaka®® and Vina^ana 
It was probably not far from Vina4ana which has been described in 
the Brahmanas and Srautasutras as the starting point of the 
Sarasvata^® and Darsadvata®^ sacrificial sessions. 


The Mahabh^ata contains several references to NaimiSa, some 
of which throw light on its situation. A tlrtha Naimifia-Kunja® is 
specifically mentioned on the Sarasvati mKuruk?etra and connected 
with the NaimiSlyas, NaimiSa is described as one of the tjrthas on 
Gomatl and the Kanyatirtha, ASvatlrtha, Gavamtirtha, Kalakoti 
Vrfaprastha and Bahuda are named in the same region.®* Some of 


24. op, cit. Intro, p. 45. 

25. A contemporary of Katy ay ana dated 

& 600. See the Classical Age, Ed. R. G. Majumda , 
Bombay 1954, p. 299. His complete work is not avaiiaoie. 

26. Ed. Rangaswami Aiyangar K. V., G. O. S. Baroda 1942, 

p, 250. ^ 

27. Bharadwaj O. P. : Plak§aprasravana, A.B.O.R.L Diamond 
Jubilee Volume. 

28. Identified with Pehoa on the Sarasvati river, 14 nn e8 

the west of Thansar. Cunningham , A. • » 

Vol. XIV, Reprint, Varanasi 1970, p 101. ^ , 

29. Identified with the region of Kalibangan in district 

ganagar of Rajasthan. Bharadwaj, O. P.t . 

presented at the A.I. O.C. Shantiniketan 1*980) 

30. e. g. PaScaviih,a Brahmara XXV. *0. XXV. 1 •> 

12 and Asvallyana Srauta Sfitra VI. 6 etc. , 

31. e. g. PaScaviniSa BrShma^a XXV. 13. K»ty»yiui* 
^rauta Sutra, XXIV. 6 etc. 

32. Vana, 83.109-110. 

33. Vana, 95. 1-4. 
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these tirthas can be identified in Kurui?e(ra m t ^ 

Kanyatlrtha is mentioned after na®" identified 

Gavamt^tha IS probably Ayatne “ been meatio- 

With Gohana in district Sonipat. rx _ , si Tt is also reco- 

ned with Drsadvati after Gomatl and »»ftapapa- It « _ 

mmended for a visit immediately after tewa- 

tha is apparently the same tirtha Vr^adhvaja 

Trivistapa and recommended to ^ 

6ulapani.®« Some of these names are to several 

Kanaujt® also but the phenomenon o ^ to be taken 

tiTthas at the same time is too common m ^ cradle 

seriously-*^ Apart from that Kuruksetra e g 
Indian culture the balance of probability is mor continent, 

travelling from this region to other directions i 

IntheSalya Parva** occurs the ®*“’' °^^g*“g”anext«n- 

tlrtha called Nairolia-KuajawMch appears o It is said 

sion of the Naimifia and situated closer c ReU collected at 

that once in the Krtayuga such a large num^ er o southern 

a twelve-year sacrifice m Naimila that the spread 

bank of the Sarasvatl looked like towns. The ftSis P 

right upto SamantapaScaka and, finding no room o 
holy river, had to stop away from it for performing sacr 
of consideration for them the Sarasvatl took a turn eas w ^ 
created many Kufijas or bowers overgrown P . 

creepers before returning to her normal course. This is ^’PP river 
an explanation of the name PracJ-Sarasvatl given to ^ 
where it turns eastward near Prthlidaka or Pehoa m 


34. Vana, 83,112. 

35. Vana, 83.50. > . loAi 

36. Agrawala, V.S.: Vamana PurSUja-A Study, Varanasi. i 
p. 188. 

37. Vamana, 13.21. It is possible that DhutapapS has been 
used as an adjective here. 

38. Vana, 84.66-67. 

39. Vana, 83.84, and Vimana, S. M. 15. 41-42. 

40. See I>ey under relevant entries. 

41. 5ee e.g. Dey under entries on JCapSla-Mocana, KanyS* 
tirtha, Gak^tirtha and Dharmara^ya etc. 

42. 37.36-57. 
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Kuruk§etra.'*^ The story brings out the association of Naimida and 
the Naimislyas with the Saras vata and Kuruksetra in no uncertain 
terms. At another place^^ the £pic describes the river Kancan&ksi^ 
one of the seven tributaries of the SarasvatJj all of which join it in 
the tirtha Saptasarasvata, as flowing through Naimifia. Saptasara- 
svata, too^ is a Sarasvata tirtha of Kurukietra and was evidently 
located not far from Naimi^a.*® And Anally the Naimifias are 
mentioned with Kurus, Pancalas and Matsyas as people who imder- 
stood Dharma.”^® 

Some of the Puranas also contain material which is equally 
helpful. We can begin with a reference to some interesting obser- 
vations made by Giorgio Bonazzoli in an article on the ‘Place of 
Puranic Recitation.^ Fifteen of the Puranas mention the place of 
their recitation. Out of these, six name more than one place of 
narration while ten mention NaimisEranya in this regard although 
it is not given this privilege exclusively.*^® Bonazzoli, however, 
believes that the place they mention describes a moment of PurSnic 
evolution rather than a topographic spot.^® From the point of 
similarity between the two he concludes that JMaimiSa and 
Kurukietra represent two aspects of the same Puranic layer. As he 
points out both the spots host a twelve-year-long sacrifice and both 
at the beginning of Kaliyuga, In both the places we meet with 
Lomahariana, the Suta, and the J?.§is led by Saunaka (see Skanda 
II. 1.1.1. and II. 8.18). Moreover, the Rgia at Kurukietra, accord- 
ing to Vayu I. 1.11-12, are called Naim ifiiyas. The R^is who atten- 
ded the Puranas are also often called Naimi^yas. (see Karma I. 
1.2, Garuda 1.5, Brahmanda I. 1.37) This impUes that they were 
exactly the same persons present at Kurukietra as well as Naimi^a- 
ranya,®® This striking equality of everything at Kurukietra and 

43. Vamana, 23. 43. 

44. Salya, 38.19-20. 

45. Vana, 83. 115-133, It is traditionally located at village 
Mangna 5 miles to the west of Pehoa. See A.S.I.R* XIV. 

p. 100. 

46. Karna, 45.30. 

47. Purana VoL XXIII, No* 1. Jan. 81. pp. 48-61. 

48. ihid» p, 49. 

49. ibid. p. 53. 

50. ibid. p. 5Bt 




Naimisa is attributed by Bonazzoli to an enthusiastic movement at 
the beginning of Kaliyugi which was spread all over the Madhya- 
dela by itinerant B-sis performing sacrifices and narrating old 
stories. According to him two literary and religious streams of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas took shape in this movement and 
the same persons in the same period did the same things but in 
two different places, at Kuruk^etra^ traditional place of the ^4aha- 
bharata and at Naimi$S.ranya, traditional place of the PurSnas. 

Now this explanation, in our opinion, relies on the assumption 
of a coincidence which is not only improbable but also superfluous 
in view of the availability of a more simple and straight explana- 
tion. As we shall see the place of recitation is mentioned, at least 
in some of the Puranas, so clearly and with such specific details 
that it obviously describes a topographic spot or region rather than 
a movement of Furanic evolution and the connection between the 
Parana? and the Mahabh3.rata arises from the fact that Naimisa- 
rauya and Kuruksetra both refer to the same country with the qua- 
llBcation that one formed a part of the other. 


This is indeed the only explanation of a couple of situations 
presented in the Puranas. For instance in the Skanda Parana 
according to II. 8.18 Lomahar^ana tells the Katha to J^aunaka 
and the B.?is at Kuruksetra while according to II. 1 .1.1. he appears 
to have told it at NaimiSa. In Padma Parana I. 1.2. ff. and 

and Munis are described as converging at NaizniSa from different 
places for performing a sacrifice and listening to Puranic ICathas 
while in Skanda Parana II, 8.1.7, they are said to have gathered 
for the same purpose at Kuruksetra. These two situations have 


been noted by Bonazzoli^^ but a few more are available elsewhere. 
According to Bhagavata Purana I. 1.4. ff. iSaunaka and other 
sages gather at Naimisa in a thousand-year sacrifice where Siita 
is requested to narrate the noble doings of the Lord whereas in I, 
7.2 6 Vyasa is said to have composed the Satvata Samhita in his 
ennitage named Samyaprasa on the western bank of Brahmanadi 
Kurma Pura^®» in its Naimifia Mahatmya declares 
rahmEnda Puraija was narrated by Vayu to the en- 
? thi slioly forest. The itself, on 

51. p. 52.53. 


52. Rai Mor ed. ii, 43.14. 

^3. lA J. U Saitri, Delhi 197s, i, 1 , 


,27 ff, & i. 1.160. 
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the other hand asserts that it was recited in K.uruk$etra on the bank 
of the Dr^advati, Bonazzoli®^ draws our attention to another 
striking fact. The Kuruksetra Mahatmya®® does not mention any 
Puranic recitation held at Kuruksetra as normally it should. On 
the contrary it affirms that the place where i^aunaka^ the foremost 
of J^Lsis, enquires about river Sarasvati of Lomahar^ana (i. e, Suta) is 
not Kuruk5etra but Naimi^a. He rightly finds it strange that even 
for the K-uruk^etra hl^h^tmya) the Puranas or some of them should 
be recited at N^aimifia and that such a statement should be found in 
a IVISbatraya which is supposed to speak of Puranic events at 
Kmruksetra and not at Naimiaa. Att these apparently conflicting 
situations point to, and are consistent with, the location of Naimi- 
s3.ranya in Kuruksetra which can be supported with Puranic testi- 
mony of a definitive nature. 

In the Vamana Purana the rivers KaScanak^i-Sarasvatl, 
Gomati and Guruda (Bahuda ?) are connected with one another and 
with Naimiia.*® The Gomati is said to join the Sarasvati*^ which 
lends plausibility to its identification with the Df§advati by 
Dr Kane. Prahlada, the Demon king, goes with his Daityas to 
Naimiaa and, while hunting after a bath there, reaches the river 
Sarasvati which is flowing with clear water.®® In another story 
Gitrangada, daughter of Vilvakarma, visits Naimila to take a 
bath®® and falls in love with king Suratha who is carried away 
thirteen yojanas by the Sarasvati, as a result of being cursed by her 
father.®® Gitrangada also jumps into the river Kaflcanaksl-Sara- 
svatl which throws her into the great river Gomati,®^ And as if to 
remove any doubt that may still be left the Vamana mentions 
r^aimiSa among the tirthas of Kuruksetra between Pavanahrada and 
Sapta-Sarasvata®® where the seven Sarasvatis, including the KaSca* 

54. op. cit. p. 57. 

55. Vamana, S. M. 16,24 ff. 

56. 57. 1-3. 

57. 37. 60-61. 

58. 7.41-42. 

59. 37.40. 

60. 37.54. 

61. 37.60-61. 

62. S. M., 16.6-8. 
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naksi, join and then flow together.®® So does the Brahma PiirSna 
where it is bracketted with many Kuruksetra tirthas like Paiii 
khata,®^ MUraka,®® Madhuvata,®*' KauSiki,®® ?.namocana,®» 

Kotitirtha,''® Somatirtha,’! Kanyatlrtha,’^^ SaugandhikavaM, 

Sarasvati, Saptasarasvata, Sthanutlrtha"^^ and KapElamocana etc. 

The references in. the Vayu Puraiia are even more explici^ 

It describes the Suta as going to see the who, duly initiat 
according to the jSastras while living in Naimi?araiiya, were pet 
forming a long Sattra in Dharmak^etra Kuruksetra on the^ bank o 
the sacred DrsadvatT.'^® The expression used is *Naimi 53 .ranya 
gocarah’ which should mean ‘frequenting, dwelling or resorting to 
Naimisaranya* and (at the same time) performing a Sattra in 
Kuruk§etra. Here too the author is anxious to eliminate all 
possibility of doubt and adds the names of a number of renowne 
personalities connected with Naimila. They are Rohini, mother 
of Budha, father of Pururava, Vasi?tha, his wife Arundhati and his 
eldest son, Sakti, and grandson Para^ara, king Kalma§ap5da who 
was cursed by iSakti, Vi^vEmitra who was the avowed enemy o 
Vasi§tha and king Pururava himself in whose time the Sattra took 
place.’’'’ Their association with the land of Kuruk§etra and the 
holy Sarasvati is only too well-known.*^® The Vayu does not even 

63. S. M., 16.17-18. 

€4. Mansukh Rai Mor ed. i, 25,44. 

65. Gf. Mbh. Vana, 83.89 & Vamana, S. M. 15.51 . 

66. Mbh. Vana. 83.94. & Vamana, S. M. 15.52. 

67. Mbh. Vana. 83.94 Sl Vamana, S. M. 15.55. 

68. Mbh. Vana. 83.95 & Vamana. S. m. 13.18. 

69. Vamana, S. M. 20,6. 

70. Mbh. Vana. 83.17 & Vamana, S, M. 13.28. 

71. Mbh. Vana. 83.1 14 & Vamana, S. M, 20.4. & 13. 33-35. 

72. Mbh, Vana. 83.112 & Vamana, 57.43. 

73. Mbh. Vana, 84.4 & Vamana, S. M. 26.55. 

74. Mbh. 6alya, 42:4-7 & Vamana, S. M. 19.3. 

75. Mbh, Vana, 83,137 & Vamana, S. M. 18.13. 

76. i. 1.12. 

77. i. 2.8.fr. 

78. For Pururavas & others connected with him see Bhara- 
dwaj, O. P. : Identification of Ludhiana, Parana Vol. 
VII, No. 2 (July 1975) pp. 105-117 and Vol.XXI, 
No. 2 (July 1979) pp 177-193; for Vasi§tha & Vifiva- 
mitra, Mbh. 42.4; for Sakti, Kalmagapada and rivalry 
ofVasijtba & Vi^vamitra, BrahmEnda i. 1.2.11* 
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admit of the possibility of ^sis going from Naimi^^ranya all the 
way to Ki.uruk§etra to perform the sacrifice. It declares that they 
were called NaimiSeyas since they performed the Sattra in 
Naimifia.'^® Xhe implication is too obvious to need elaboration. 

The only other FurS^na that defines the location of Naimi- 
sSraniya in most unambiguous terms is the Brahmanda®® which 
follows the Vayu on this subject almost to the letter, rendering 
a detailed examination unnecessary, and thus augments the force 
of its evidence. 

Last but not the least to note is the description of Naimi§a- 
ranya given in the opening verses of the Vaifiyacarita of the 
Sanatsujataaamhita in Skanda Uttara Khanda.®^ The sacred forest 
is described here as resounding with the chanting of Mantras by 
gatherings of Maharsis, auspicious with trees bearing flowers and 
situated across the waters of the Sarasvatl which agrees with its 
location in the doab of the rivers Sarasvatl and Dr?advati. 

An examination of relevant evidence from various classes of 
Sanskrit literature, including the SathhitSiS, the Brahmanas, the 
Upanisadas, the Mahabharata and the PurSijas, thus leads to the 
conclusion that Naimila was the name of a district and its people 
in ancient Kluruk^etra. It was mostly covered with wild growth 
and dotted with hermitages. It was located along the bank of Ae 
Dr§advati and extended towards the Sarasvatl so as to comprise 
the lower part of the Sarasvall-Dr§advatl doab which was called 
BrahmS-vai ta.® ® We have seen that well-known personalities of 
Kuruk^etra are associated with Naimi^a also, same riv^s are 
connected with both the regions and there are situations which can 
be reconciled only with the equation of Gomati with Dj^advati 
and the location of NaimiSa within the limits of Kuruk§etra. And 
finally we have cited texts which directly confirm this fact. 

However, we do not rule out the possibility that in course of 
time the name Naimiia or NaimigSranya travelled eastwar<^ 
leaving its vestiges in names like NaimiSakufija in Kurutgetra an 
Nimsar or Nimkharvan in Uttar Pradesh. 


79 . 

80 . 
81 * 


82 . 


i*2.12. , 

See- 1.17 & 160; 2.9. ff. ^ 2-13 etc. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sansltfit Mss. 
Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, Voi. iv, 
p, 1843, No. 2542. Beg. 

Manusmir^ 17i^ 
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Obituarjf 

Shxi ANAND SWARUP GUPTA 

Indologists in general and scholars of Puranic Studies in parti- 
cular were shocked to learn of the demise of Shri Anand Swamp 
Gupta> Asstt Director and Editor-in-charge of the PurSna Depart- 
ment of the All-India Kashiraj Trust on the afternoon of October 
14, 1981, at his residence in Ramnagar, Varanasi. Shri Gupta was 
so closely associated with and involved in the Purana project of the 
Trust that it will be a difficult task for the Trust to arrange and 
prosecute its project properly in his absence. He was associated 
with the project from its very inception, first as an assistant and 
then as editor-in-chief. He ably and with wide appreciation from 
all corners of the literary world critically edited three MahSpurana-s 
‘-Vatnana, Kurma and Varaha— -published by the Trust, He also 
edited the Purana Bulletin for the last twenty years and contributed 
scholarly articles and notes to the Bulletin (A list of his works is 
appended below). He attended several sessions of the Oriental Con- 
ference and contributed papers there. He also delivered extension 
lectures at many Research Centres and Institutes. He taught Sanskrit 
and Hindi to post-graduate classes of Meerut (then Agra) University 
before joining the All-India Kashiraj Trust, and edited many text 
books, In short, his academic activities were extended to various 
fields. He also served as an Ayurvedic physician in his early days. 

Shri Gupta was born on 4th April, 1905 in the village 
Aurangabad (Rasulpur), six miles from Meerut city in the Agra- 
wala femily. He was the only son of his father Lala Banshidhar. 
He passed the BA, examination in 1927 from Allahabad University 
and M.A, (Sanskrit) from Agra University (1929), Later he took 
alsb Master Degree in Hindi and History from the same University. 

Shri Gupta was an unassuming scholar with pleasing and 
genial personality. He had the depth and solidity of traditional 
Icarnbg,^ He had a very accurate knowledge of Paninian grammar. 
Being originally an Arya SamSjist, he had a good knowledge of 
Vedic htwature. He daily recited the GUa and Upanifads. Besides 
bis Wide bowledge he possessed a rare personality filled with love, 
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affection and regard for all and with malice to none. Nobodv 
whether superior or subordinate, coming in contact witlt him ever 
e t any discomfiture from him; likewise he also never bore any 
gradge to any one. In this connection we may recall a verse of the 
GUa (12.15) in which such a person is called a Yogin : 

^ it; | 

Though he was always in poor health he never hesitated to 
do hard work. He used to come to the office around 12 noon 
but till ^ 5p.m. he never left his chair, and indulged only in serious 
academic work. During these five hours he always engaged him- 
self in ticklish problems of Puranic texts. He set an example to 
his colleagues and subordinates for hard work. Sometimes he was 
so much engrossed in these texts that he failed to notice even the 
arrival of scholars, who used to sit by his side. He was later 
informed by the colleagues about the guests. He always cherished 
the Vedic idea of doing work till the last moment ; 

Shri Gupta was always helpful to friends and collegues. There 
is hardly any instance when he dealt roughly with his co-workers. 
He always tried to help and guide us in academic matters* We 
have perfect trust in the words of the Blessed Lord : 

fT TO ’raft (Gits. 6.40) 

Shri Gupta was a disciplined scholar and maintained a daily diary 
of his work. He always advised the scholars to maintain a record 
of their works. He was very punctual for the office routine and 
he never liked that a person should leave the office before time. 
In his last days His Highness Maharaja Dr Vibhuti Narain Singh, 
Chairman of the Trust, kindly permitted him to carry on his 
work at his residence. Eiven in that conditiozi any visitor was 
amazed to see that Shri Gupta was always engrossed in FurA^c 
work. Actually he had no interest except in the work of study 
Shri Gupta had good contacts with eminent scholan 
like Dr Kane, Dr Suniti Kumar Gbatterjee, Dr Miradii, Dr Agra* 
wala. Dr Raghavan, Dr Pusalker, Ehr Hftzra and many others. 
All of thpm had high regard and appreciation for his scholardup 
and unassuming personality. Dr V. S, Agrawala used to say that 
^ri Gupta was the chief gem of the crown. 
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Hearing the news of his death M.M. Dr Mirashi expressed his 
sorrow in the following words : *We have lost a devoted S^olar 
of the Parana s’. Dr. Hazra said : ‘The news of 6ri Guptas un- 
expected death is to me a bolt from the blue. He was a very sincere 
and affectionate friend of mine and it is extremely painful for me to 
think that he is far beyond my reach and will never return . 

Shri Gupta was originally an Arya SamSjist, but on account of 
his association with thePurana work he developed a high regard for 
the Puranas. He firmly held that the Puranaa are the ‘upabr^maaa 
or amplification of the Vedas. Besides the Gsta and he 

also used to recite the Visnusahasranama of the MahabhSrata. A ew 
months before his death when I enquired about his recitation of the 
Visuusahasranama he replied that then he recited only selected names 
from it. Probably his argument was that since these names were 
expressive of attributes (qWjhe would recite only those names which 
then appealed to him. It is very fortunate that Shri Gupta did not 
lose his senses till his last breath. In the last five days before his 
death he bade farewell to his relatives with folded hands. 

For the critical edition of Puranas Shri Gupta did his best to 
make them as authentic and reliable as possible. In 1959 he spent 
six months in Madras with Dr V. Raghavan for the critical edition 
of the Matsya PurEna and the Purana Bulletin. Later he spent a 
few mondis in Poona at the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute 
to see the finer points of the Critical Edition of the Maha.bhErata 
under Dr Dandekar. He was also in contact with the RamEyana 
project of Baroda University. Here in the PurSna Deptt. also he 
discussed the text with his colleagues and other eminent Pandits and 
scholars like Pt. Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid, Hare Ram Shukla, Dr 
R, K. Sharma, Dr, S. N. Shastri and others. Shri Gupta had very 
high esteem and regard for H. H, Maharaja Dr Vibhuti Narain 
Singh. He always tried his best to fulfil the commands and wishes 
of H. H* the Maharaja. 

H. H. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh has very high 
appreciation for his erudition and scholarship. Maharaj Bahadur 
firmiy holds the opinion that Shri Gupta was not inferior to any 
eminent scholar and with this sense of appreciation and confidence 
he authorised him to edit the cntical editions of the Mahapuraiias 
in the place of Dr V. S, Agrawala. 
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SHRl AN AND SWARUP GUPTA 

Shri Gupta efficiently edited the three Mahapuranas with disti- 
nction and showed himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him 
by the hlaharaja. He was a pioneer in the field of critically editing 
the A^ahapuranas— an eminent pathmaker At the 

Silver Jubilee function of the Trust on 24 October, 1981, H. H. 
ISilaharaja paid a glowing tribute to Shri Gupta, a tribute fully 
shared by all Pura^nic scholars. 

We pray in the words of Upanisads — may the Almighty grant 
the departed soul union with himself : 

^ ^ I ^ft 

w 

— j§vet3ivatara Up. VI- 10 

^^^ay the effulgent Being, the One without a second, who, 
like a spider, spontaneously covers Himself with threads made out 
of His own creative powers, grant us union with himself, the 
Brahman.* 

— Ganga Sagar Rai 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Articles in the Pur3^a 

1 . A study of the Textual Peculiarities of a 
farads. Ms. of the Matsya-Pruraga 
— also in XX Sessicm of A. I. O. 

1959 Bhubuneswar 

2'. The manuscripts of the Mataya Fur^na 

collated for its projected critical edition 

3. Devan^garl- Source of the Ujjain— ^aradS 

Ms* of the Matsya Pura^ 

4. Study of a newly acquired ^arada 

Ms. of the Matsya FurAna 

5. The apocryphal ^aracter of the extant 
Brahma-Vaivarta Purana 

Conception of Sarasvad in the Putflijas 


Vol. & pp- 
L 58- 71 

I. IQl-Ul 

I, 163-174 

II, 120-127 

IIL 92-101 
rv. 55-95 


6 . 
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7. Puranesvapaniniya-prayogaljL 

8. The Kashmirian version of the Matsya 

Parana 

9. On the adhyayas of the Vamana Purana 

10. The stotras in the Matsya Purana; 

an analysis 

11. Bibliographical Notes 

12. Textual Notes 

13. Bibliographical Notes 

14. Book Review (of Dr. Agrawal*s 

Markandeya Purana — Ek Adhyayana) 

15. Obituary of B. Hermaum 

16. The problem of interpretation of Puranias 

17. Purana, Itihasa and Akhyana 

18. Puranas and their referencing 

19. Book-Review ; Planets and stars 

by Dr. SainpOrnanand 

20. Constitution of the Vamana Purana Text 

21. In Memoriam : Dr. V. S. Agrawal 

22. The glorihcation of Vyasa 

23. The glorihcation of Vyasa 

24. Books recieved : short notes on 

their contents 

25. Purai^ic theory of yugas and kalpas 

26. Does the Vamana Parana mention 

Tulasi? 

27. No omission in the Vamana Purana of 

the text relating to gifts for Vif^u’s 
worship in Srava^a 

28. A note on Sylwan Levi’s interpretation 

of ‘Tato Jayamudiryet’ 

29. A Note on the mention of spouse and 

progeny of Vamana in the 
Bhagavata 


[vOL. iXiV., NO. i 

IV. 277-297 

V. 333-345 
V. 360-366 

I. 156-159 
I. 246-249 

III. 331-332 
V. 182-185 

IV. 225-227 
III. 296 

VI. 53-78 
VI. 451-461 
VII. 321-351 

VII. 188-191 
IX. 141-194 
IX. 197-201 
IX. 217-221 
X. 109-112 

XI. 2 1-2 
XI. 2 304-323 

XIL 1 149-151 

XII. 1 152 
XXL 1 153-155 

XU. 1 174-177 
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30. 

Sucipatra or contents of the Vamana- 
Purai^ from the Kashmirian MS 



[with notes] 

XII. 1 

31. 

A Problem of Puranic text reconstruction 

XII, 2 304-321 

32. 

Book-Reviews 

XIV. 1 70-76 

33. 

Problem of the extent of the Kurma- 



PurEna 

XIV. 2 125-136 

34. 

Book Reviews 

XV, 2 144-147 

35. 

Obituary : Dr, A. D, Pusalker 

XVI. I 115 

36, 

Book-Review 

XVI. 2 261 

37. 

Obituary : Dr. Norman W. Brown 

XVn.2 190-191 

38. 

Puranic Heritage 

XVIII. 1 39-55 

39. 

A Note on lunar months as named on Vilnu’s 



twelve names 

XIX. 2 351.353 

40. 

Books received (with brief note on their 



contents) 

XX. 1 139-141 

41. 

Vasudeva fianti prayer for the prosperity 

XX, 2 161-16S 


of a ra^tra 


[Besides these Shri Gupta edited with notes a good 
number of stotras, which ' were published in 
different issues of the PurAna.] 

Articles in other Journals 

2 . * 9 ’* 

3. The Sahkhya Yoga of the BbSgavata Gita— ^ ^ 

4. •(it **” 

6 . Which God should we worship with our 

oblations — ™ 
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7. HdV WT — 

8i *i5itrafT arit^R ^ <tt — 

!Rram ?ilw >)tf 1978 

9. arairst ^ 'tt f^n — 

«ra^T5f ti%?T ftreri^ i968 

10. «ifti:T3rT srirlrar ^ ^rar ¥T «nan^ 'RT — 

wiraior 1979 

I Ig South Indian version of the Varaha PurSna— - 

Ludwick Sternhack Felecitation Volume Dec. 1979 

12 . Purush-Yaj3a in theory & practice — 

firw 197S 

(Souvenir Volume) 

13d ^T*T — — ^Tfirai 1973 

14. Bhagavan Krishna — the symbol of our Culture — 

Souvenir Anneveraary Celebration Nor — November 1959 

15. The Problem o£ Interpretation of the PurSnas — 

Twenty-sixth Congress of Orientalists 1964 

16. afV?: 3fe3Tq;r — 1964 

% ^nm55>r — 

tTT^ 1963 

17. Textual criticison in Sanskrit Literature — 

Nos. 12-14 

18. ^CCRT — 2 022 

19. sn^ ^ 

20. The place of Suta in the Pui^ic tradition 
A. I. O. G. XKI session 1961 Srinagar, 

21. Textual Problem of the Vamana Pura^a—^. Z.O.C. 

XXIV Session 1968 Varanasi 

22. A study of the grammatical aberrations 
in the Vamana Purana 

33, 5nTT ^ 
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Books edited and translated 

srspRnp— 

2. ^*T gqr^^PT sr^JT^RT — 

3 . (sTSRnfe^) — 

4. ws — ^rror iri^ sriritt, 

s. ?:?!TRr5flr — sR; ra^ — ^«n<€t5T5r 

6. ^?5rrfr?^«IT — Explalnation with Grammatical notes 

51^^ — spTSRfRT 5TT«r 

7 . fcf=ert^?r 5 rnc „ >* *i 

8 . ^STfT^ar ^T 

10 . „ 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ALL-INDIA KASHIRAJ TRUST 

(July-December^ 1981) 

Varfilia Piir9j|^a Work 

The editing and printing of the critical edition and English 
translation of the Varaha Purana have been completed. The 215 
adhyaya-s with their critical apparatus, introduction and appendices 
have been published in one volume. The Sanskrit text as establi- 
shed in the critical edition and its English translation have also 
been edited, printed and published in a separate volume. The two 
volumes were released and presented to the President of the Inter- 
national Association of Sanskrit Studies at a function held at 
Shivala Palace on the 24 of October, 1981, during the Vth World 
Sanskrit Conference (see details below). 

Vi^ij^asahasranftiiia Work 

The collation of the MSS of the Visnusahasranelma has been 
continued. It will include the Vi§nusahasranama of the Maha.- 
bharata, Padma, Garuda and Skanda PurSna-s. MSS of the 
Mahabharata and Padma have been collated. Mss of the Garuda 
and Skanda have already been asked from different libraries in 
India and abroad. 

Garuda Purft^a Work 

The collation of foiu* MSS of the Garuda Purana is being 
completed. Of these four, two MSS belong to the Sarasvati 
Bhand3.r, Ramnagar, and two MSS to the Bhandarkara Oriental 
Research Institute oi Poona. All four MSS are in DevanSgarl. 
Other MSS have been ordered from W, Germany, Allahabad and 
Calcutta. Sri Ranhir Sanskrit Research Institute, ^ri Raghunath 
Mandir, Jammu, is at present the only library having complete 
MSS of the Brahmakha^a or the third part of the Garuda PurS-na, 
Editing of PremrSmSLyaipia 

The Prema Ramayana of Ramu Dvivedi has been critically edi- 
ted by Maharaj Kumari Krishnapriya on the basis of two MSS. The 
book was pr^ented to Dr, Dandekar, the President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Sanskrit Studies, at a special function held at 
Tulsi Ghat on 24.10,1981 in the presence of the delegates to the Vth 
World Sanskrit Conference, The Prema Ramayana is a translation 
and rifaeimento in Sanskrit of Tulsi-dasa*s Ramacaritmanasa, 
Ayodhya Kanda. It has about 2200 filoka-s. 
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'n5?r»ftfisTg?f?5'?0R*i 3rt»5wn^^K5Ji ^ttoh- 
^ ^sor«Pi4 ^ ^at *r?r^ i ns^nTtfeRr-^f^sp^^JT ms^Jt^trf^- 
ferar^irrtrr^'^t 'irstf ?nt:f%^K<'f ^ijfiRrr, 'rftfe^TPr ^ ’ftnt 

sf^tHu^srPr I fa^ ^ 'TTs^wtftra^R^R'it ^s?rT 

afi^^WTRV^ctKW ?r| 5t^5RtT: I 

w»ft ‘rs=^tif^wRfS?np*i^?Tmt ^r^iTR^'+ina'^.wfjmr^^r ^srt- 
3R^ fe'TT^ ft[«rt55Tsm^ «H^«rn(a<(go[ 

^^snfeft I gt ^ ;(n^ ?r^^5HT®?sn!T i (^sragppf^sH^ 

<%^'>r^{^ai^ 5gai^) 

SPUT*T 

f<if6«4«^<5H W^tfraHrST MI(!i<^'<4K4>l4 ST^^sfir I 

1 gisrtii q^tioRir m'-sti^K- 

snmi: fisurT; |;55i^^5Rimq ?i?srntTO«Kn ar^^sr: i 

*i^®g'a«Riart^ 

‘ €t '^mftnxi’fFsrfu ?rw^g^«j\3wp^ 

^ ^ >ia5TO>T5n'5mifm«wt'i?*r, i 

Mimil aqret i <^*iii‘i|i'W«f>r55^ »res5^i«r-^i^7 

^*•5^ I 

SI*T^[HTm^W STOT^PTH 
^^RKTRFPr 

aftri^qT g wi r MW 1 «**«•<'»( 

srfefjratJTr^'rf?^ ^^v-^o-ctfen^^fwOT 

5To 
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Pnr&pia 

The Vyasa PurnimS celebration was held under the Chair- 
manship of Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, Kashinaresh, at 
Shivala Palace of the All-India Kashiraj Trust on 16.7.1981. In 
the beginning 20 Vedic Brahmanas recited Vasant Puja, parts 
of the Vedas. Later two South Indian girls recited verses from 
the Saundarya Lahari and Lalita Sahasranama. The Maharaja 
Kumar i^ri Anant Narain Sigh distributed Dakfin3. ^o Vedic Brah- 
manas. Later, a Parana Seminar or Gosthi was held, in which after 
\Iahgalacarana Dr. Ganga Sagar Rai of the Trust presented the 
annual working report of the Purana Department. The Critical 
Edition of the Varaha Purana^ was also presented to the Maharaja 
Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh by Dr. Ganga Sagar Rai. The Maharaja 
told the scholars about the coming Silver Jubilee of the All-India 
Kashiraj Trust and asked the scholars to suggest the manner in 
which it should be celebrated. He also informed the scholars about 
the Vth World Sanskrit Conference and sought their active co-ope- 
ration. Discussion started and the scholars expressed their views. 
Among the prominent scholars who expressed their views were 
Pt. Baladeva Upadhyaya, Dr. Raghunath Singh, former Chairman 
of the Shipping Corporation, Prof Lallanji Gopal, Prof. Rewa 
Prasad Dwivedi, Prof. Vishwanath Bhattacharya, Prof. Vishwanath 
Shastri Da tar and iSri Vaikun^ha Nath Upadhyaya. The Maharaja 
thanked the scholars. At the end prasada and tea were served to 
the scholars. 

Porft^a Pfttha 

The Tripura Rahasya Mahatmya Khanda was recited in the 
Bala Tripura Sundarl templeRatua Bag from A?a4ha jSukla Pratipad 
to Navami (i, e. July 2 to 1 1), The reciter was l^rl Kamadeva Jha. 

A solemn *BhSgaoata Sdptshii* was held in the Jawahir khana 
of the Ramnagar Fort, from 16 November to 25 November, 1981. 
After a yaJHa at the opening of the week-long recitation the Bhaga- 
' was recited according to the prescribed ritual in. the 

mornings by Sn Viivanath Sastri Datar. In the evenings discourses 
><vere given by Sri Vhvanatha Saatii Datar. H. H. the Maharaja 
togetlttr%vitb the Maharaja Kumar and the Maharaja Kumarls 
utten ed regularly to alt the rituals. People in great number were 
pre^t ^ the discoucaea every day. On the dnal day a yaJHa was 
P orm , 'verefedftnddueDak^i^a was given to their. 
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jTint-iitcst 

?V's-<:? siTOtcSr?: i JIT^ 

^fwjw, f^s;ff5R?5ir ^OT5*rf i 5r?«if5R I 
?tfa% 'ylr^iftri^ij?;’ '^sfefrra^ssnwr’?^ h iq*) j- 

#cn^ 1 ’T ^ t^f 5 t § * J l T : «ft ■t POTT gs^ - 

1 5^i'ir>ft^5itT«stT ®r<» ggrxngxxw 

5Krin^«n»reg OTffggxiif ?Rt:swTfef 

gtsxnftfet Xf5Ef>t;of gfRTtWft 

3X0 f3^F?nxra!x«rft[5-»ift59wi: xigftxf ^r® ^r^xn'x^-’xi'^^'f ' 
gfx^x^ 3io F3'^txpix!cx*TOf^-g^5!n gqfw n^ 
fgrxtw qjxf^t isRjaPXJx^siqw q^rq^sf:, 3w«)W ^q^^qs^iR' 
fst^riFeaqfcr: i t ^tpiTxgx wf^: q3=qqfqqq^^' 
^3fi?!X g^^nxFq 5R^, fgfsix qii^/wxtn 

giqs^;; ftsrtt: ?q53»Rixf^ ^ sxqqigRtg'xr: I 

tfo 3gx®qxg:i 3Xo x^*x {%?;, gl® 5X55H4t glgt®:, gl» W- 

gxfx? fs%^, g>o ftqgsir? ’i^rgxg:. go Fggg’xprox?^ graig:, g® 
^^osfxx’g 3gi«gxgggr gfTxi^ i 3i^ srtfgxxi i ggK' 

^^35T(g.»Rgl5rcg^ gg^: I 


jtrinxs: 

snTOm^Rg ^gfegfttfggxxwi gg^ 

g5ggx»xlstx% gXsSlf^g^^gfNf^ gTS: ^ W’Rg®'- 

g^g^g f g: I 


ggHggT^ grax1i^gngxx«n^ emtgxiw 

gg=gg >3 (giHXtgxs:) giJ?r 5 1 
ggpf W?gx 4o 

I xwwgt «ngx«m: i ^ 

xtFX^; \\.i\.c\ rg-dX'ft^gx^ 

gg^ gpix ggf^cix 3tra^igTOg®ragx<« 

gtggft •sm:-, gx^fgxgg ' 
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Veda-Pftrftya^ 

The text of the Kr§na Yajurveda i, e, Taittirlya Samhita was 
recited from memory by ^ri Anjaneya Ghanapathi, while Sri 
Gan.e4a Bbata Bapata was the Srota. The recitation was held in the 
Prabhu-NarayaneSvara Temple of the Shivala Palace in Varanasi 
from 2*7.81 to 5.8.1981. On the completion of the scheduled 
Parayana the usual Dak^ina was given to the Parayana-kartE and 
the Srota. 

Scholars and Dlstingnished Persons who visited the 
Pnrflipa Deptt. 

On the occasion of the Vth World Sanskrit Congress, held in 
Varaiiasi, H. H. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, Chairman 
of the All-India Kashiraj Trust, invited a group of foreign scholars 
interested in the Puran,a-s to express their views and give their 
suggestions on the activities of the Trust. The meeting took place 
in the Palace of Ramnagar on 26.10.1981, The Scholars reached 
Ramnagar by the motorboat offered by Maharaja Banaras Vidya- 
mandir Trust, They were first shown the work of the PurEna 
Deptt and the difficulties of the work and their possible ^solution 
were explained. Then the scholars were invited to express their 
opinions and suggestions. After the meeting with the Chairman, 

Vibhuti Narain Singh, they were ofifered refreshment and tea. 
They returned to VErEnasi on the same motorboat. The names of 
these scholars along with their opinions about the work of the 
Dept, are give below : 

1. Dr. N.R, Bfaatt — Head of Sanskrit Deptt., French Insti- 
tute of Indology — -Pondicherry : ^‘1 am very happy to visit the 
Pui^na Deptt. of the KSil Raj Trust and to understand the 
principles of the critical edition of the PurEnas, the great treasures 
of BbErata”. 

2. h^ss Margarida de Lacerda — XTniversity of Lisbon, 
Portugal . 1 am deeply impresed by the work done in the PurEna 

^artment and I am thankful for having had the honour of being 
asked by Hi# Hlgfanm the Maharaja of Banaras”. 

3. Mr. B. Dagens-^Director, French Institute of Indology, 
on exry . J am very happy to be here a second time and to see 

at a^ha P. has been published. We were all waiting for it’*. 
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N 


^ ^ qKPt“f 

^ 8n5=st^^raTf»qq qifi^^<tij ?r » >5rlfn^i^H5i'i5-»T^??i: 
*^Rit sn^ I fiiRRjr 

feftr^ !n^ ?f«T?r^ I iKraor- 
MKw'il'tq ap^ ^ f^%lT ?fean I 


grmfsrvmt arm^ f^ftirar sht 


?n=qw wl^rj itiy^ 

TT^T?reiJtsJieHT^5t¥t^: ^ l ftR>:<i ll: STo 
5Ki<in«Tii^ Prong 5piw?r t%firrq5pr|cr: ^Trf^Rrsr- 

^5ij fe»=RrfamTgcrocT: I g^F?R!5rfn?T fesir^ 

^rwrar i f^?t?ft n ^ TTr aigRKtir g ^ Tn l^vtjra^ 

smicTT:, ?»'»t; gtnf^ qftgjT; iror; i tjnPgg 

S’^gqiT^JRqjTfe^ g«g ggmrg 5T5«TJt sjn^qragi cT^ggrt fgfgf 
fg^ro: qrm^rTq^ 3TTf?rr: i ?gTgT a T ^^ ggg F : ^4^K » '3 : fggPi- 

groiorfg^gftgil'; fggqrfgfgt rlwr: ‘gig’ qi^qg sr^qT^rog 
sra# i gqg??rt^ ^g; ?r%g ^rgigg grow^ nwigcfi: i >^gT 
gigiFg juggrig fggmgg sjgtFgftgi: — 


?. 5To ggo sriTo ggg^gg: — qTpg%flggx?g5g 'i^sg 55^- 
anq? jnsgai:— “sr^ ^RftTiggiTgCT jTt'qfggig 

^grrgfgg^f, fgfq^rrigr j^igigt qTOPftf^g^qitg^g Prsigng 
giggeq srgtg sm^ftsftg” i 

Pw g^q f^ gi % 

^igsT — “gTTar fy gp t g 

ggf^PT* sri ga i 5^gg«fg^ fiasn" i 

Pr° 3i>gr — qrPig^ftftgiRg 

fg^qi'ti: — ’’sr^gg fe^gra^ sipifg srois^ro^ iwrag ^ 
ar^g 5Rr«ftsftg” i 


ctii'^T si^ggtg sniifggTsPg'j ggr 
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4. Mr. A. Padoux — French National; Centre for ScientiBc 
Research, Paris: “My third visit to Parana Department shows me 
the activities here ever increasing and so usefol.* 

5. J. L. Booking ton, Sanskrit Deptt., University of Edin- 
burgh : “It was a real pleasure to view the work of the Putana Dept, 
and to learn of the progress in this important field of work.’* 

6. Dr, Thomas B. Coburn, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York : “I am most grateful to have seen the inner working o£ 
an institution that is doing such invaluable work for Indological 
and comparative religious studies.” 

7. Miss H. Bruner, c/o French Institute of Indology Pondi- 
cherry. 

8. G. Gispert-Sauch S, J.— Vidyajyoti, Delhi. 

9. Prof. R. Panikkar — University of California, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

10. Prof. Rocher and wife — ^University of Philadelfia. 

On 31.12.1981 G. de la Lama, Amabassador of Mexico in 
Delhi, paid a visit to the Chairman, H. H. the Maharaja and to 
the Parana Department. She writes in the visitors book : “We are 
very grateful to His Highness for all his attention and hope to 
contribute in any way at our disposal to his work for the Indian 
editions of the PurSna-s.** The illustrious guest was later taken 
round the Museum, 

RSsa Li 1ft 

The Rftsa lila or enacting of Kr§^*s dalliance at Vrndavana 
was performed in the Prasiddha Garden of Ramnagar from 3 to 15 
August. The performace was undertaken under the auspices of the 
All-India Rashiraj Trust, For fifteen days many people attended 
with great enthusiasm and devotion the religious enacting. H. H. 
the Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh also attended the perfor- 
mance daily. 


... which is celebrated under the auspices of the 

f T **shiraj Trust with the financial help of the Government 

n took place from Anaat a Gaturdaii \^23 September) to Afivina 
rnim ctober). To attend the performance people come 
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V. Pro qo ^ 

— ‘‘argHw g-ci'Jir^vnTf 

sr^Rq ^Tpfsrr^ sr^^tqiitPT \ 

— ''5?prrf%^RT^q OT^ftPlPT 

5nTpr5rf?f =q i 

^O «nq^ ^o q^q--,? ^q T q> -sr?cTtf^4^qCT 
%Mqrarmqt2i; — ''sTT^qFq^TqRg^RRTT^^n^ ■^ T dV^ <7 4 t P T-&qTqt 
31^ 3n^T^T4r^!% « 

'd. fiRTo 1^0 ^RSTRtJTT I 

^o PxgiRf g-T;^^ qrqo — fq?rr5?iftfiT-(fee55t) I 

sfto an^o qrPf^^v. — ^ps^stPmr \ 

l°i sfto ^4t^:--rRri5?T%f^W-feqferT55zft2T: I 

^5r^f^frT^d%«raT xrs^fko^o 

t ^T 55mT ?^fRrin«qesT^ ^ \ 

^?TT ^5T«?rqT Sfi^fqj^^tfSFFtT f^Pr— q>v feR tg|Tq sri^ 

^^T:, srRTRf^ =q J^RF 2RRri% 

f4:’' I 


■n^RftoTRT: srq^? f ^rfTOt^ ^ 3ni^ 

1 XTH55t^5RT: 5r5^ 

^PT%5asr?in%5T fqqrPr qrq^ 

IIR qgqt 3T?^m|?T ^RP^cTf^q ^P^cT I 

qn’Pn'TOTT ^o ^- 

9R^q;?f q>4f?^ i 

^ * 

^■^^TRRRTSrqRTT^Ta^^T ^flFn:^-q»TftrT^2^5? 

^i^qwRT ^RR5V^ srrl^-^p^ 

^^3rq35q:qTq^ ^fq^ ^rRm ^<?sK<tfqTgf 
^qr^viraar \ qq^ q^iftr^r q^iq^RR 

^PT^TRRSftf \ '1^ ^ ’SRT ^ qRi^ 

wqqr^ qqr ^Prt i ^rR^q; 5r%fef PT:^q> 5(m^“ 

30 
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from the town and the neighbouring villages. Buses were arrange 
by the U. P, Roadways to transport them from and to the mai 
points of the city. Sadhus and other people stayed in Ramnagar fo 
the whole month. The sadhus got their free ration {hhan^Sra) ever 
day. This year 23, 401 meals were distributed in the whole montl 
Some LJlSs attracted more attention and crowds. On the daiahar 
day the Maharaja, after the pujatothe arms in the palace, proceede 
in solemn procession on his elephant followed by more than a lac c 
people towards a place called Lahka where the enacting of th 
death of Ravana took place. The Lilas were performed from 5 PM t 
10 or 11 P.M. The Lila of the Rama. Rajyabhiseka continued for th 
whole night and people attended the arat* which took place at earl 
dawn. The Maharaja, the Maharaja Kumara and dignitarie 
attended the performance every day on their elephants. At the ent 
of the naonth the harUpas (performers) were received by H. H. thi 
Maharaja, who gave them due respect and food along with thf 
Daksi^a. 

The British High Commissioner and Prince Anjum Quder oJ 
Oudh were special guests who came to see the Dasahara and 
Bharat Milap. 


The Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Trust 

The All-India Kashiraj Trust was established in the year 1956 
T inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then President 
Silver Jubilee function of the Trust was celebrated 
'A u at Sivala Palace of the Trust at 3 p. m. 

at *i®legatesof the Vth World Sanskrit Conference held 

* j Banaras Hindu University from Oct, 21 to 26. 

Varsn* ^ * 1 . ® ^Be Confercnce eminent scholars of 

ditrnif '* ^ fficers of the three local Universities, important 

celebraf-^* were present to behold the 

functinn *** ^ thousand scholars were present. The 

tBe Gonfe^^ce^*^^^®! ov« by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Chairman of 

Dr- Vibhuti Nar^n Maharaja 

Kumara Dr R u ^ f Chairman of the Trust, Maharaja 

Sitamau, Prof Baladeva Upadhyaya, 

of the Vice-Chairman 

Prof. Hara of ' ' ^“S^rd-Levin of the Russian Delegation; 

Association of International 

of the Organlzintr n - ^Barma, Secretary 

Committee of the Conference and Director 
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C'*jo4i<i 5f^’) si!^i% I 3TJRft 5T? 5r5nfjr 

(\o o) ?rnTfit sifgferf i '^5 rrt- 

(?V<>o) fiT51T SlirtT I *TT^ ’ift^rsTRr' 

I srfivM 551«5 i^i# 5r^ gqftssrar vr1% i 

^^raqr«ftf^% frf JTfr^rsrT '55 ¥^t’- 

n^sf^cT, ir^ ^st^rr t areiit 

f^fesPTf srrsiiiit 5nfrrfw JT§RT3rHm3»w!f i srfifftff 
^»T55t55T HT4 qs=^^Kfrst>i55rft ^ qw?5rqR5i qr 

^^55% I 5?re5T ^Ptrsp^ sqsjfe i sjq^fe^ 

arr^pq^ ('an^' ^) q?qfffr i q^Kisrr q^Kiar^qR: 
i^fqrar srsrr^ sr%P^ 5?5JTr^§>if qqq^ i qT8P% ast^sr- 

^Hial ^T^TTrarr: 'nqp’it (‘^q^q' ^ qr^rr qPqerpTr) jf sfqirt 
&vq: qffa'irR=q I 


3rf¥fra; qq firftqr q^?q: gqr ara^req ifir 

sPq^: fsfq arreani i 

?T^wqsfta-^Rft^g!n(T^j?qr ^3ra3Tstffg??w: 

■^igqfaqi 5fo fqr^req feqrssr- 

5rj?n% ft'fqqpqreq fqf^^ i area ^aiqqf?5«rq; ’lif aRga?: 

aiq^ Paqwftfw it q5=qqfqqq?Rfa- 

^rsiraifr-giiqsnit gq^aafqfqqtqt ^fqq: i qgqq pq^q^ffa- 
^n%?rrf q>rfeq!f^f|^^f^^rR5^ qqgq^-qRreq Ri feqr^qrwr 

qrq^ qq^q^ i qfJt^sqw srfatqfsrpqisfiif^ qq^;5q RRrgi 
f%5T«r:, qqrqf fqqq^iwqt qqTfqqrrPcoreaqr RftiEr qqr: qqr- 


f^qnf^oiq^qftqcrr anq^ i q^anfqqq fagra 35q% wmar: i 3?qq- 
5qT«q^tTt q5=qqfqqq g^tfti«-i|g>qtqi ' mia] sTo iiq-q^sqrciqq- 
^p^qK-q^^JRqqiR i q3=% qqqaFa; qqftrq%r q^Krar st® fq^ 
qrrtqoifg^.Tr^'^.^ ^ ^4] ^ ^ .4;gtgq:, sit® qa^q 

qro q:fqTqfq^q^gq: (qf sqrqqiftq:), ?n^®q5qt- 
q^qqr: qsifH^^: qr® PqfqaitqT-qfiqq:, qsatqftqqq^qrqt 

^f%q q^tqq:, ^qiqtqftq at® ST® fToq^tw: saPwar 

I qs^ qqfqq^ fqRnSal^^ ^ gqqT:— 

Ortqrq*: q^q-fq^q'^rtqwtrt-iw qatarq;: qpqqqq qr» ttqqi’w- 
^astqftrenq^qrqqqi ^t^aPqqi q^pRsq^tq^^srat qr® 
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Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, Dr, G. R, Swaminathan, Asstt. 
Educational Advisor (Skt.), Govt, of India, Dr. K.N. Udupa 
Rector, B. fl, U., Prof. Badari r^Tatli Sukla, former V, G. of Sanskrit 
University, and IVIaharaj Rumar A, N. Singh. The Proceedings 
started with Mahgalacarana by iSrI GaneSvara Dr3,vid.a. ^rl 
Pattabhirama Sastri read a message from the Senior iSahkarac^rya 
His Holiness Chandra^ekharendra Sarasvati Maharaja of 
Kanchi Ramakoti Peetham which he had kindly sent of his own 
accord for this occasion. Later, His Highness Maharaja Dr. 
Vibhuti Narain Singh informed the scholars of the sad demise of 
ori Ananda Swarup Gupta, editor of the Purana Bulletin, on October 
14, 1981. His Highness paid high tribute to the head and heart of 
the late 6rl Gupta. All persons stood in silence for two minutes and 
prayed for the peace of the soul of iSrl Gupta, Maharaja Humara 
Dr. Raghubir Sinh of Sitamau welcomed the scholars and pointed 
out some salient features of modern research. Prof. Baladeva 


padhyaya, another Trustee, gave a brief survey of the activities of 
the Trust during the last twenty-five years. Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
spoke about the high qualities of the Purina work done by the All- 
India Rash iraj Trust and paid high tribute to H. H. Maharaja 
r. ibhuti Narain Singh, Chairman of the Trust, for his patronage 
and guidance of the Purana project. Thereafter Dr. J. Filliozat 
spoke very highly about the Purana publications of the Trust. Prof. 
Kara of Japan, Vice-President of the I. A. S. S., joined Prof. J. 

i>^i« appreciation of the critical editions of the Maha- 
Trandatiftr. I' ^^l^iozat released the critical edition and English 
Narain Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti 

Dandekar and Varaha Purana to Dr. R. N. 


Dr. G. Bongard-Levin declared that the Russian delegation 
wou d preset a set of Russian publications on Indology to H. H. 
Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, which was being brought 
from Russia. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh presented a 
set of publication of the Trust to the Russian delegation. 

On thb occasion the Mahar^a Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh 
th^* A^l’India Rashiraj Trust will give a prize of 
Pur?^ V* ®V 0 ry three years for the best book on 

the ChlsrmC Dr request of 

of their services to Dr n o « presented shawls m recognition 

Mishra, Sri Vgaya Shanka^ SuT'h Bonazzoli, ^ rl Hiramani 

y hhankar Singh, Sn Rripasindhu Sharma, who 
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?fto STKo ; 

q^o ^cqTu^5?I;; iT^ITTSTf «nT: !^aR55niTTra''tftr5-llt^5Jl^ I 
'prasrtettKi:^ qo qq ^ qTst fq iq f?tq I qf^- 

qiis‘^qlS5«r-Mr<V)^i't><i'qi9: 

7:5rg5r t i ?;^ ;g qi q sf fqsf ^fetiwisc^ i cRtP^r ^rgr- 
spifqrq^: *5?T’'r-q^qq?fqTqq:?q Mt 

\% 6 \ ferr^ fqsRq^fq’fe OTftqcWl fqs^j 
3?tIT \ ^ qi^fqgFIT "q ^fer: 5Rf?rq 

I ^rf sffir aR*r fq|q; 5ij5ft ejjoisjt ^a^f^pssq i 

Tl^TOsi^qTfl 5To arfesftqt ^*Iif I ^ 

an^qqiqftsrftq^sfq {^rrt: ato qsstq qqvtR^- 

qrrftTOspin^fRt qs^qfqqrftra^qrfqqiT^-^^req spt4^£iPi< 4 <“i^qw4qT- 
^ I ¥To 3TRo qqo qTiitsp^-TfiRrqt HmRq j^orqtmfq ^ tftr*s} 
’q- srFcrqrqqrqw ; j^r^rq^rtqfiqqjfer ^Rst'nrq ^Nr^yqrq ^ 
?ttTfrT«T^«i: erqqqq^q; sr® f^r5PTRiq“ife|Kfi 

’iftqft stfqqrqt^q SR^qig; | 

cRfRTt qjrfg^q: srrsqrqqr: ^n^rsjfreqtqrssieST: 5T0 pBfwaftOT 
5’!:r<q?fqfl^?f5PT5f??r afejqrqqq s=qrafir-3'crqsi^n3^ 
sRf^r^T 55rqrq i ^tnvft^^: srrsqrqq): sr® fnr-qffqqt (q: q**Riq5q 
arqq ^qrsqer; sn^) si® r qi fe3f r '5 rT- q^«iqp T fq^roqt 

srqf ?T5f 1 5tqq=T(< qr® fqrf^^-q^qqt 'i<i§ 3 ^®req «<«ir»ra- 

?RqR.'q^ ajF^^iqtgqiqw q gqqreq 'qqq^ i 5=qRrT®q*STRqqqq’^-‘ 
qr® fq^jftnrt^jqqftfqglqqT ^Ifqqq^qRq^ 

srf^^s’ftrqigqi^ q qr® qrJtqR-^tr^lqiim, qr® Ptsf^qr-q^^iq q 
^iq'fqiqig: i qr® ^o ^qxqqfqq-q^qq: ^jfqqiqiq q^ <?t tj«tnq- 
srfqfqfsnRqsj wTRrrsits^wfl: qqKN+if«q^^w jiqnfqqiq 
HRqfqgrq^rq ?nT4fiiFqfir i ^ jpqr qtat^nqpftqqr’n q^ • 
q^RTSfr qr® <q^fqqi^rqqtqf-qfiqqr qfq 
'qr^q qqqftRii^ qp«rt^ qq^R^qq^ ag^tq qpj ^t.iWi<»iiiw- 

q^^foI ffqtqtqr fqfsit qcqqr; 'qr®' qRt sr^q^-srar^ - 

q:qqqqt gqrai<qwiqi q^Riqnt qr® fq^ram r-W^ii ^-^* 
qqmiq^^ qr® qRiqR-qfiqq: 5 <iuiM*Tqq^iq*q 
(qr® q^^raTqqRrq'qr^qqiq, qr® qtfn^jqV-qiiqjnq.^^^^^' 
fqgr - q ^ q q i M , ^ rq qqqfqRq>q^- q^qq i q , 


ilqq:; sprfttqrfkfil^qf^T^sq^ 
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had worked hard in the preparation and publication of the Varaha 
Purana and to .Sri A. B. Bhattacharya who had translated into 
English the text of the Varaha Parana, 

Dr. Raghunath Singh^ a Trustee, thanked the guests for their 
attending the session and spoke eulogistically about the activities 
of the Trust. Later a concert of vocal and instrumental music was 
given by a party led by Pt. Sivakumar Shastri. In conclusion H.H. 
Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh thanked the guests for their 
kind collaboration in the work of the Trust and for the trouble they 
had taken in attending the session. 

Fifth World Sanskrit Conference 

The Fifth World Sanskrit Conference was held in Banaras Hindu 
University, VaraijasI from October 21 to 26, 1981. H. H. Maharaja 
Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh, Chairman of Trust and Chancellor of 
the Banaras Hindu University, was eleceted Chairman of the recep* 
tio a committee. About one thousand scholars from different coun- 
tries attended the Conference. On the 21st the Conference was 
inaugurated by l§rl Viswanath Pratap Singh, Chief Ministe of U. P. 
The Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh welcomed the guests in 
lucid Sanskrit verses (published elsewhere) which were translated 
into Engish also. Dr. R. N. Dandekar presided over the Confer- 
ence, He described the salient features of Sanskrit researches 
in his speech. Dr. R. K, Sharma, Organizing Secretary, made 
a Sanskrit summary of the English speech of Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
At the end Dr. R. K, Sharma thanked the guests. 

The Conference continued for five days and scholars presented 
their papers in different sessions. Dr. G. Bonazzoli of the Purina 
Department read his paper entitled 'PurS-nic Schemes* on 23. 10.81. 
On the evening of each day some cultural programmes were organ- 
ized for the entertainment of the scholars. Different organizations 
and individuals gave dinners and lunches to the delegates. One day 
(the 24th) of the conference was given to All-India Kashiraj Trust 
m which the Silver Jubilee function was celebrated at Sivala 

ace of the Trust, Prema Ramayana was released at Tulsi Ghat 

the A t*tc^V** ^®lagates was given in the hotel Taj Ganges by 
heW ■* ' the 26th of October a special convocation was 

Ih Hmdu University in which H. H. Maharaja 

^ t as Chancellor of the University, conferred 
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feqr^ qqfqrqrf^fqqqfe^n55^ qqqqqr qirrnrnrT 
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the Degree of Doctor of Letters on eight Sanskrit scholars, three 
from foreign countries and five from India. Their names are— 
Dr. Paul Thieme, Dr. Jean Filliozat, Dr. J. Gonda, Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar, Dr, Raghunath Sharma, Dr. Gharu Deva Shastri, Dr. 
Lakshmanjoo and Dr. Ramji Upadhyaya, 


After the convocation the Valedictory function of the confere- 
nce started. Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh thanked the 
delegates for their active participation. He also declared the 
institution of a prize of Rs. ten thousand on Puranic work in any 
language every three years. Dr. Dandekar, Dr. Hard and ^rl 
Vishwanarayan Shastri expressed their views. Dr, Dandekar read 
out the resolutions passed in the conference. The Publication of the 
Varaha Purana and the institutions of a prise of Rs. ten thousand 
for the best Puranic work were praised in the following resolutions : 

1. The Fifth World Sanskrit Conference congratulates the 
Kashiraj Trust on the publication of the Critical Edition of the 
Varaha Purana (with English translation) and expresses the hope 
that the critical editions of the remaining Puranas will also be 
brought out in quick succession. 


2, The Conference further notes with pleasure the announcement 
made by the Kashi Naresh on behalf of the Kashiraj Trust regard- 
ing the institution of a prize of Rs. 10,000/- to be awarded every 
third year for the best work relating to the Puranas published in 
any language and in any country'. 


Finally Dr. R. K. Sharma thanked the guests, organizers and 
all associated persons for attending the Conference. The Venue 
and the office bearers of the next session were declared. Dr. It. N. 
Dandekar, Chairman, on behalf of the Conference presented a medal 
to Maharaja for his services for the promotion of Sanskrit. During 
the conference a brochure on the AU-India Kashiraj Trust and a 
booklet on Varanasi were distributed to the delegates. 


The Chairman of the Trust honoured in Sri LanlxA 

On, March 28, 1981 the Kalyani Samagri Dharma hlahasa- 
□gha Sabha, the Supreme Sangha Council of Sri Lanka honoured 
* * MahSrSja Dr Vibhuti Narain Singh by confer- 

* e igbest Degree of Vidya Ghakravartl, The Maharaja 
cou not attend the function in person and the Degree was a warded 
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in absentia. Speakers on this occasion appreciated the services of 
Maharaja Dr Vibhuti Narain Singh to the cause o£ religious har- 
mony. The speakers traced the history of Kashiraj in Buddhist 
and Pali literature. Later on, at a special function held in 
Sarnath the Degree was handed over to the Mah3,r3ja by Dr Han 
Narain, the then Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University. 

Prime Minister visits the Fort 

The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, visited the Fort of 
Ramnagar on 16.5.81. The illustrious guest came to Varanasi and 
Vindhyacala. On her way to VindhyScala she paid a short visit 
to the Fort and she was offered refreshments by H. H. Maharaja 
Dr Vibhuti Narain Singh. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SISTER TRUSTS 

Maharaja Prabhn Narain Singh Physical Gultnral Trust 

On the occasion of the birthday of the Maharaja ICumEra 
Anant Narain Singh, the usual sport competitions took place in the 
grounds adjacent to the Fort on December 1 and 2, 1981, Several 
schools took part in the competitions and the boys of the junior and 
primary schools took part in the different sports. Judges were Sri 
Ashok Kumar Singh, Sri S. C. Datta, Sri S. L. Dar, and Sri Karan 
Singh. Prizes were distributed by the Maharaja Kumarls. Sri 
S. L. Dar congratulated the participants and hoped for their better 
preparation next year. Sweetmeats and tea were served to the 
participants and workers on both the days. 

MAHARAJA BANARAS VIDYAMANDIR TRUST 
Vedic B&laka Vasaata Puja 

Vedic Balaka Vasanta Puja was performed by sixteen 
I ^ under 15 years of age from Varaiiasi on Ist Decem- 

. * *. was performed in the Devi mandir which is 

SI uate m the Fort of Ramnagar. On the completion of the 

for them^ Daksiixa was given to them and a meal was provided 

Painting Competitions 

in a students of the local schools took part 

mandira Path^'al^^ competition in the premises of the Vidya- 

e boys and girls occupied every corner 
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WELCOME ADDRESS BY H. H. MAHARAJA 
Dr. VIBHUTI NARAIN SINGH, CHAIRMAN, 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE OF THE Vth WORLD 
SANSKRIT CONFERENCE 

VICTORY TO LORD VISVANATHA 


Victory to the Vedic Dharma followed by all persons of 
highest achievement. Here shines its far-famed flag of victory 
reaching the highest sky. Victorious is the eternal voice of the 
Vedas, the goddess, which, though assuming various forms, is one 
in essence and is still inscrutable. 

O You honourable scholars devoted to the protection of 
the Vedas and the scriptures, and you Indian friends concerned 
with Sanskrit, who follow them, and you who have come here to 
attend the Conference from far-off countries— we are happy to 
welcome you all, O lovers of Sanskrit, 

Serve you the Sanskrit which provides to the people the 
highest knowledge that satisfies all the needs, provides spiritual 
knowledge and pure discrimination that brings about great joy, 
leads men to the path of deliverance drawing them away from 
the alluring path of enjoyment and delivers great bliss at all times. 

Serve you the Sanskrit which nurtures noble feeling in the 
minds of men, encourages friendly feeling, advocates always the 
most pleasing conduct for the whole World, teaches good conduct 
approved by the scripture and leads men always to the path of 
Dharma, 


Serve you the Sanskrit which leads all men to the realisation 


of lofty ideals for their welfare by prescribing for them the 
standard conduct of the cultured, of the ruling kings and of noble 
men as to how the wicked are to be controlled, and the harmless 
ways of piety and teaches the useful scriptures. 

Serve you the Sanskrit which inculcates in man the best and 
most beneficial spiritual knowledge, purifies the minds of the 
accomplished by imparting the knowledge of the Yoga VidyS, 
pleases the hearts o f the scholars by the laudable teaching of the 
mantras and by means of the Tantric lore. 


t ^ gentlemen, you have rendered a great service to 

Mamty by willingly coming here at Kashi in this Bfth World 
Gonference. Really, if by your efforts the Vedic culture 
ference of honour in this country, the Gon- 

attpn Pi^mperous be the noble delegates who come to 

welcome to all 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SStnbt Piff3i}a (Hindi Translation) By Dr, Vinod Chandra Srivastava 

Foreward by Dr. R. C, Hazra; Published by Indologica) 

Publications, Allahabad; pp. 18 + 340; Price Rs. 45; $< 4. 

The SSmba PurJija, an important Upa^purSna, is included in 
all the lists of UpapurJnas. It is a sectarian Purina and contains 
matter concerning Sun-worship. Dr. V. G. Srivastava, who has 
already shown his proficiency in the study of the Sun-cult, has ably 
translated this Puilija into Hindi with copious notes, explaining 
the text with the help of comparative literature. The Simba 
Purina contains 84 chapters, though in some MSS on accout of 
joining two adhySyas into one and dividing one adhyaya into two the 
number of chapters differs. The translator has faithfully tried to 
give an authentic translation of the text. The footnotes containing 
explanations show the vast knowledge of the translator. In the 
introduction the author has given valuable information about the 
Simba Puili^a and the Sun cult. The book is a commendable addi- 
tion in the field of Purlnic studies. It would have been better if the 
original text on which translation is based had been given along with 
translation. UiJortunatly printing mistakes are found hereand there 
which should be removed in the next edition. 


— Ganga Sagar Rai 
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REbOLUTION PASSED IN THE Vth WORLD SANSKRIT 
CONFERENCE HELD IN VARANASI 
(Oct. 21-26i'l981) 


1. The Fifth World Sanskrit Conference congra- 
tulates the Kashiraj Trust on the publication of the 
Critical Edition of the Vardfid Pur&i^a (with English 
Translation) and expresses the hope that the critical 
editions of the remaining Pur&i^as will also be brought 
out in quick succession* 

2. The Conference further notes with pleasure 
the announcement made by the Kashi Naresh on behalf 
of the Kashiraj Trust regarding the institution of a prize 
of Rs. 10,000/- to be awarded every third year for the 
best work relating to the PurUi^as published in any 
language and in any country. 
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ilokji and prose passages. 
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NOTES 


As the printed text of the stotra contains corrupt readings 
almost in all the stanzas, they are not fully intelligible and as such 
we refrain from giving a full translation of the stotra. Some of the 
important expressions of this stoira are explained here in brief. 
The metres used in this stotra zxe PrthvI (stanza 40), Salim (41), 
Svagata (43), Dodhaka (44) and ^ardiilavikrldita (42) besides the 
well-known Anustubh and Upajati. 

(38) The traditional view that Vyasa is the son of Para^ara 
and Satyavati is stated here. The word ‘veda-vySsakara* means ^one 
who arranges or divides the Vedas’. It is clearly stated in the 
Mbh. and the PurSinas that the sage Krsna-dvaipayana was called 
VySsa or Vedavyasa on account of his having arranged or divided 
the Vedas. 

(39) Vyasa is regarded as the jMri&oaiara of Vi§iiu. This 
seems to bean established view, for VS-caapati in his BhS.malI 
describes Vyasa as JHana-iakty avatar a of Hari (benedictory verse 5),^ 
Vyasa is said to be the author of the Vedantasutra (the well-known 
Brahmasutra) and the mantras. The precise meaning of the word 
mantra is not quite clear. 

1. I ^ 

II There is an interesting grammatical discussion on 
the formation of the word in the Kalpataru 

and Parimala sub-commentaries. TheGaudlya school does 
not, however, regard Vyasa as a SI^T^, Accor- 

ding to this school Dattatreya, Matsya, Gatuhsana 
(Sanaka, Sanandana, Sans. tana and Sanatkumara) and 
Kapila fall under this class. It regards Vyasa, Narada 
and Buddha as incarnations establishing virtuousness 
In the fom-fold division of avataras 
under the Prabhava division, the other three 
being Aveift, Vaibhava and Par^vastha, Usually Vyasa 
^ I'eiiwcd^ as one of the twenty-five lIlEvataras; vide 
^ifalt^a-hha|;avatatn|^ta, section on Avat^.ra, 
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^ th.e state.Tient that Vyasa wa? called by the name 

raMagarbha, ^ vide Ssnti-p. 349,66. (srtTTrr’CcnTnff^ ^ 

see below for the Apantara- 

tamas.3 / r r 

^ (40) To keep the metre intact we have read 

In the place of the printed reading The sense 

fgg: 13 not quite clear; the meaning of the 
ird foot is also not fully intelligible. In the fourth foot after 
two syllables (one laghu and the other guru) are wanting. 

About Apantaratamas, the Mbh. informs us that he came 
out from the syllable pronounced by Bhagavat^ that he 

arranged the Vedas in the SvSyambhuva manvantara, that he 
received from Bhagavat the boon that he would promulgate dharma 
all the manvantaras ^nd that he would be born as the son of 
ParaSara in the family of Vasistba (6anti.p. 349.38-59). Tde 
traditional view that the ancient sage ApSntaratamas was born as 
Krsnadvaipayana was known to iSankaracarya.® 

(41) In verses 41-43 the Mahabharata is extolled. Here 
the Mbh. is compared to a lotus floating on the ocean in 
the form of Vyasa. The third foot is not quite intelligible. In the 
fourth foot must be corrected to (ar^ 

Tl^ so that this foot becomes meaningfuL 

2. The view propKJunded in ^anti-p. 349. 64-68 about . the , 
propagation of the five S§,stras, (namely Trayi, Samkhya, 
etc.) in which Apantaratamas has been associated with 
the Vedas is found in Ahirbudhnyasariibita> Gfa. 1 1 aiso^ 
According to F . O • Schrader, the sage who is said to 
have fashioned the three Vedas was called ApSntaratapaa 
(Introduction to the Pancarfttra and the Ahirfaudhnya- 
sathhita, pp. 109-110). 

( iSsihraka-bha^ya 3.3.32). 

The following verses from the Brha«Jyo|Eiy'^^valkya 
about the connection of Apftntaratamas wim the Veda s 

are worthy of notice i 

I *1 (2- 66-68). 
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(42) It is difficult to ascertain what are the four denoted 
senses (vacyaTtha-catustaya)^ The fourth foot means the same as 

^ ^ <1^^, (Svargaroha;ia-p. 5.50); vide 

Adiparvan Gh. 1, for the glorification of the Mahabharata. 

(43) Samsrti-Diklna must be corrected to samskftivthlna. 
SanJskrti i. e. samskara is said to be the means of acquiring amfia 
(immortality). 

(44) It is said that the Parana, which chiefly deals with bhakii 
etc. as Well as with the glorious deeds of Kr?na, was composed by 
Vyasa. The verb in the sentence (2ad half), which is in passive 
voice, is wanting, thus making the sentence elliptical. The word 
purafia in the 4th line qualifies VySsa. 

(45) Vyasa is said to be the husband of Arani and the ^ther 
of iSuka, who achieved divine knowledge from his father. ^ uka, 
being the son of Aram, was called Araneya or Aranisuta iii the 
Mbh. and the Furanas. The i§anti-p. (324.1-11) however gives a 
mythical account of the birth of ^uka (taking Arani or Aram as a 
piece of sacrificial wood i. e. the piece of wood used for kindling 
the sacred fire by attrition); cp. Harivariifia I. 18.50-51 

and Vayu-p. 73.28-29. 

(46) Ugrasravas is said to be the Joni of Romahar^ana. Since 

the Puranic tradition regards Ugrasravas as the son of Romaharsana 
(or Lomaharsana) we must take Romaliar 9 ani as another name of 
Romahar^ana. Names of a similar nature are sometimes found in 
the Puranic works, as e, g, Agastya-Agasti (names of the same sage), 
Pulastya-Pulasti, Uttama-Auttami, pu 9 karaBadi-Pau 9 karasadi, 
Baskala-Ba9kali, Aruna-Aruni, Dadhica-Dadhici, Cyavana-Gyavani. 
Jani, which usually means birth, must be taken here in the sense 
of one who is born’ i. e, a son iytde the comm, on the Unadisiltra 
4 130). 

As this ffofra is said to have been sung by Ugrasravas, 

It is quite Ukely that it occurs in some PurSnic work hitherto 

unpublished.. 


-^Ram Shankar Bkattacliarya 



[il eulogy addressed to Brahma^ ^iva J^drayana separately 

three Purdnic works. 

(^T^O ^l^o; «q?rf^02To ^\U] 

2frf^ 4 sTprnrr^^ Prajo^T: i 

srq^f^ ^T^: 11 

^ 1 

?Tq: SnFf5T^Pl*jr I* 

^ g¥R FT PN%^nrf=^TPc«n II 
- qi4Pst^icR% H 

'^=T?ft qa^Stf^R^RTcR^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fa^irdR ^ ^ RPT n 

a|c«t^lHH ’ < T 4 1 ^rc| » g^q T q ^ ^ 

?. q*ft ff <uin^mq ( fR?50 

fTWtS^ t (^o); ^TRt RRIRon^ 

^RT fq^TFfPcT (q’rf® ) 

iTRt *T5fTfq (aft^®) I . 

V, JT ?r qrg*. ^ f 

*\* Ig:^ (^®) I 

%, d* r i^ PT ^ffPT (q^rf®); ’Sjr^snar C^*) * 

^9. (qRfo) » 

w. (q*ff®) ^ 

THTt^q^Rpr {^T^*'> ’wf®; * 
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II RR) 

'‘ FfT;^5Ercf sTTTc]; i 

'n^: ll 

CN 

3TT^<5=crF^^5^Tn^ ^ i 

TT?T^ ?3frT^^^^: sr^ft w ('^o; ^v) 

^cr32T ^ c^ i 
fsiT F^ ?r^ 

^'tsFr II (v?; 

(^rg[0 

?•>. ?rmiT?!t i^5rT«rf«r (a^o); Wtb^'utt 

€%^T {^^\o I 

^ ?. 5?5t^S?T fTTf^ I ^^^iFens^^rF^^Tf ‘‘aT^TcT^ fl’T^^Tzi «J^" 

5T*r: I ^^cft s^nH^qm ^q> ^ iF i 

(srhro) I 

i'R* fq«iq^Tfq t qR: fjjrfr (qnfo) i 

\\, RHt^sq qtr^^r (aifWo) | 

^v. ^^^?5rsir: (q^fo) i 


NOTES 

Though the eulogy printed above does not have any poetical 
charm so far as the diction and metre are concerned, yet it has a 
gnal impotlaneet for' it is found to have been used to eulogize three 
different deities in three different Puranic works, viz, the ICd'Si- 
khan4^ the Dharmaranyakhanda and the AuSanasa XJpapuraua 
(with slight variations). In the K^Sikhanda (2.30-41) it is spoken 
wt to Brahmft, in the Dharmaranya-khanda (3.14-25) to liiva and 
in tl» Au*anM-upapurana to Nsrayana— a fact which shows that 
ori^uUy this stoita must have been composed to eulogize any one 
of three deitm and afterwards it was applied to the other deitie . 
on aocount^of its eapomiding philosophical views in a lucid 

the deity addressing 

^ w Uoira was at first composed by the Puranic author* 
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It is to be noted in this connection that there are some stotras 
(in different Puranic works) in which a considerable number of 
stanzas are found more or less identical. A study of such stotras 
may yield important results so far as the chronology of the relevant 
Puranic sections is concerned. 

In the K.a§ikhanda (ch. 2) this stotra (called Abhistada in 
vvas addressed by the Devas to Brahma, so that he, being pleased, 
could find some way to lower the highly enlarged peak of the 
Vindhya hill. It is said that the hill, being envious of mount Meru, 
increased its height in order to obstruct the path of the sun. As a 
result of this obstruction, the whole world fell into disaster. Getting 
afraid the gods requested Brahma to find out some means so that 
the height of the Vindhya hill could be lowered. This story with 
minor variations is found in several Puranic works and also in the 
Mbh. Vana-p. 104, The Rainayana also refers to it in 3.11.85. 


In the Dharmaranyakhanda (ch, 3) it is said that at the 
beginning of the Treta-yuga, Dharmar^ja began to practise severe 
penance. Being afraid of Dharmaraja the devas with Brahma 
went to mt. BLailasa to see ^iva. On seeing ^iva, Brahma extolled 
him by uttering this eulogy (verses 14-25). 

In the Ausanasa-upapuraua the stotra occurs in the section 
on Vindhya-mahatmya (ch. 1). It is said that once Narada came 
to the Badarik^ asrama and extolled Narayana by uttering this 
stotra. [The verses of this Upapurana have been taken from the 
Vaidyakavrttanta (a highly learned work in Bengali dealing with 
the history of the Ayurvedic teachers) by Pt, Gurupada Haidar in 
which the first chapter of this Upapura.na has been quot 
Unfortunately the serial number of these versea has not been oWen 

by the author]^ 


As the Kaalkhanda is well known we take the Ka^kUan# 
version as original and place the different readings o t e 
ranyakhanda (a sub-division of the Brahmakhaiida of the ati a 
purana) and the AuSanasa- upapurana in the footnotes. 

According to Dr. Hazra the « 

of the los! Upapuranas <St Up H. P' 

another lost UpapW us t£at 

purana (ibid, p. claim tO 

‘there are MSsf of a Vindhya-mShatmya which elatm to 

be a part of this UpapurSi^^* 


1 . 
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In this stotra it is not the personality of the deity but the 
omnipresence and immanance of the deity which is predominant. 
That is why it hardly contains any description which is peculiar to 
any one of the three deities. The stolra speaks of all the important 
categories (prameyas) of adhyatma-vidya and identifies them with the 
deity. The repeated use of the word names (which shows obeisance) 
has undoubtedly rendered the stotra sublime and efiective. Some 
of the important words in this stotra are explained here in brief. 

In the Rg-veda (10.121) Hiranyagarbha is the only lord of 
the existent and is the one god above the gods. He is not only the 
creator but also the preserver and destroyer of the phenomenal 
world. He is often called Prajapati in the Vedic works. In the 
Puranas the name Hiranyagarbha is almost exclusively applied to 
the god associated with the act of creation (usually called BrahmS.) 
(Mark.-p. 46. 20-2 la) and not to the god associated with the act of 
preservation or destruction. It seems that on account of the 
prominence of the act of creation (cp. 

Sankara on Mundaka 2.1.2) the name Hiranyagarbha came to be 
applied to the creator Brahma to whom the word Prajapati is 
frequently applied by the authors of the Puranas. The Puranas 
regarded Brahma as the first teacher of the Vedas (in each creation) 
and from the Upani^ads we learn that the line of teachers does not 
extend beyond Hiranyagarbha (vide Br.-up, 2.6.3 with the bha^ya). 

fq" .... apjcTR ^ — The name Hiranyagarbha has been 
explained as ‘one whose essence (garbha) consists in divine know- 
ledge (hiranyaY; or ‘one in whom hiranya (brahmanda, cosmic 
^g§ ) exists*.^ Hiranyagarbha is regarded here as identical 

1. (Sankara on 

Svetasvatara-up. 3.4). ^ 

(Ksirasvamin on Amara 1,1.76). STSTiq^if^ 

(Sayana on Tai. Sam.); 

(Sayana on RV. 10.121.1). The Ven, ed. 
reads Prajapati Hiranyagarbha may rightly be described 

as hnra9y(^Spa; see the etymology of hiranya in connectioi:! with 
Prajapati in Satapatha-br. 7.4.1.16, 
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with kaivalya (emancipation, moksa) and amrta (imnior * 
Since Hiranyagarbha is not the immutable ultimate princip e, 
is he really bereft of activity (he is called sagu^o. brdkman or 
brchman by the philosophers), the above description cannot e 
as philosophically valid; it must be taken as figurative. 
Hiranyagarbha possesses an extremely purified limiting ^ ^ 
the epithets applicable to the absolute brahman are also ^PP 
to him {vide Sankara on Br.-up. 1.4.6). Such figurative escnp lo 
are often found in eulogies. 

tf ST taken either in J 

'the wise’ or in the sense of ‘the organs’ {vide bha^ya ^ ^ 

For the idea expressed in vide Tai. up. 

^r3T> STSnctr *TsT^ and Katha-up. 6. 12. Ct 

whose essential nature consists in cit (divine consciou , --iJqjj 

is taken in the sense of 'absolute awareness’, then the description 

must be taken as figurative. 

3T....’nit— The heart, according ** .(he 

suitable place for practising mediation, fra?* no 

acute form of one-pointedness* or ‘a elemental (ife>«(«o) 

Since hrdaya (one of the dharanadeias) ^ i, >, t is not of 

but spiritual {adhyatmika) the jyotis P®**^®*^ ^ sense of 

the nature of external light; the word jyo is ^ I 1.24. 

'illuminating entity’ {avabhasaka)i vide Sanra a a.oaT^ vidy5 
^rl-brahman, may rightly be taken in the ^ 2). As the 

(cp. ^TTtnpT m f|[ extend 

tradition of sages holds that the line of teac e Hirany®g®^^^® 
beyond Hiranyagarbha, it is reasonable to mean the 

as the repository of Vedic lore {^rl)- the PurStiias, are 

supersensuous powers also, which, accor mg 
innate in the creator Prajapati. 

, it is the absolute brah- 

-strictly 

man (and not the creator time is applied fig- 

cends time. To Brahma the act of asstimed the form* of 

uratively. 'ST—'^e has w doctrine that 

sentient beings {purusa i. forms of theabwlnw 

the embodied beings are the con i 
brahman (videBf -up. 1.4.7; Obandogya’'ttp» 

z 
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Ramananda however takes it to express the same sense as Visnu-p. 
1.2.29 ^rfq- I 

fT*T: — Gunas^ namely sattva (the sentient 

principle), rajas (the mutative principle) and tamas (the static 
principle) are identified with Brahma. A distinction is made here 
between the gufias and the prakrti which is usually regarded as a 
name for the three gunas. It appears that here *gu»a^ means ‘the 
gunas in the quiescent state* and prakrti means ‘the gunas in the 
state of evolution*. The followers of the i^aivadvaita system regard 
prakrti and guna as two distinct tattvas and state that the gxi^as arise 
from the agitated prakrti (Tantrasara, VIII). 

, ,^Tf^ — Here Brahma is considered to be identical 
with Visnu and Rudra (^iva). That Brahma, Visnu and Rudia 
are respectively connected with the rajas, sattva and tamas guttas 
as well as with the act of creation, preservation and* destruction 
respectively is an established doctrine of the Puranas (Matsya-p. 3. 
14-16; Markandeya-p. 46. 14-18). 

'T’fft following stanzas Brahma is 

regarded as identcal with buddhi etc. This identity is based on his 
superintendency {adhisfkatrtua). Buddhi is the cognitive principles 
known also as the mahattattva. Ahadikfti i. e. ahamkara {jihamkrii 
seems to have been used to keep the metre intact) has, according 
to the Samkhya philosophy and the Puranas, three aspects, namely 
vaikrtika or vaikrta, taijasa and bhutadi, which are respectively 
predominated by the sattva, rajas and tamas gunas. The chapters 
on sarga in the Puranas contain valuable information regarding the 
nature and genesis of the five tanmS,tras, namely fiabdatanmatra etc- 
The five karmendriyas (motor organs or the powers of voluntary 
movement) are well known. The physical organs are to be known 
as the seats {adhisfana) of the organs. 

— Though all the three Puranic texts 
read there is not the slightest doubt that it is a 

corrupt reading, for the tnanas principle remains unexpressed if it 
unot readhere Moreover, it is improper to regard the deity as 
‘the same as namaj*. A very precise definition of manas has been 
given by Sahkaiacarya as 

(Bhasya on Br-up. 2,4.6). Five buddhsndriyas are often callecl Jndne- 
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ndriyas. For the reason for using the words jHanendriya and karmen • 
driya, vide ^arlrakabhasya 2.4.6. The nature of these two kinds of 
organs are to he known according to the Sastric tradition. The 
five Dhiitas, namely k?iti (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), vayu (air) 
and akaSa (the substance whose attribute is sound only) are not to 
be confounded with earth etc. Vis ay a is used here in the sense of 
*l>hautikas' i. e. ‘the objects made up of the five hhutas^ ‘the gross or 
complex objects*. 

5Ttft W- — Brahmanda is the cosmic egg, which, 

according to the Puranas, consists of the seven lokas. 'Tadantarvartin 
that which exists in the brahmanda. ‘You are both arvacTna and 
paractna viivariipas' (the manifold world). Arvacina belonging 
to the proximate time* or ‘of recent origin* ; paraclna-^ belongmg 
to ancient times’ or ‘falling beyond the field of experience ' ® 

commentator takes arvactna and paractna in the sense of apara aid 
and ^piirvakalika' respectively. 

Both the absolute brahman and the 
quallBed brahman are sometimes described in the panisa ® ■ 

as possessing opposite attributes.^ Commentators 
is no real cLtradiction in such descriptions. It is 
that the words nitya and ml as well as their opposites are 

arrra?rw*PR ‘He assumes various vtgrahas 

more than one sense. ^ » -.-rmfi- 

out of compassion to his devotees , p ^ 

(Rhma«panl-up. 1.1-7). VigraHas are Xw 

shipped; it may mean the incarnations auo.^^ i,s ' excellent 

about ^e assuming of 
expression in the following couplet . 

spft— This view 

on the Br-up. passage 'aR^ *1?* <breTtb’ is to show that 

(2.4,10). The purpose without the sligheat 

tile Vedas came out of the infiui ^ « vox. 

rnlts. 13.12); 

(Gita 11.37); 

(^atapatha-br. 6.5.3,7); S ^ ^ 

V y /Tai-tJp. 2.6; cira meaning 

(Br-up. 2.3.1); ( P " 
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effort. The view expressed in cRT 5lTr^ is conspicuous for 

its absence in the Vedic works. If sveda (sweat) is taken in the 

sense of ‘seed i. e. energy placed in water' 0 

then the sentence may be taken as expressing the same idea as is 
found in Manu 1.9 (vide the comm.); cp. Chan. Up. 6.2-4^ which, 
says that water was created by Being and that this in turn, willed, 
to become many and to grow forth. — ^These lines 

are evidently based on the Purusasukta (RV. 10.90.3,13,14). It 
is noteworthy that the sentence sViTTf^ ^ is not found in 

the RV. The view is, however, found in the Visnupurana : 

(1.5.50);cp. Tai-Br. 3.10.8.7 
fsTcn*:). Vanaspati maybe taken here in a general 
sense, and not in the restricted sense of ‘those which bear fruits 
but not flowers'. 

5Er^....?r?fr The third foot reminds one of the firstfoot 

of the first of the Idavasya-upanisad A.n 

echo of the fourth foot is found in Gita. 1 1.39 
cp. ^ f^tr (I^avasya-up. 18). 

The variant readings in the DharmEranyakhanda do not show 
any important difference in meaning. Since >Siva is eulogized, 
the words Nilakantha (in vocative case) and anantarupdya (14) 
have been used. As to why iSiva came to be called hy the naine 
Nilakantha, see Mbh. Adi-p.l 8.41-43. The word anantarUpa is 
significant as in the Vedas, the Rudras are regarded as many 
(arronBrr: ^ met ’g;4:qi»T YV. 16.54). The reading 

(1^) is corrupt, as it is already read in verse 17, 
The reading ^ (23) (your Veda is the whole world) 

» better than the reading in the Kadikhanda, for there are 
atitfaoxttatlve statements to support this view (cp. 

Vakyapadlya 1,120), 

The only variant reading in the AuSanasa-upapuruna that 
daearvsfrcoo^eratkm is in the place of ^iqr^¥r^^<TZTT 

(Kftsiklsanda 38) c* (Uharmaranyo 22, Ven. ed.). 

Ae tM expression is grammatically objectionable, th.e 

*« UjJXpura^ seems preferable. 

Ram shankar Bliattacliarya. 



rHE DIVINE PRESENCE IN THE MtiRTI ACCORDING 

TO THE PURANA-S 

By 

PiNucorA. Cahacchi 


The cult of the murtij which has such a great importance in 
indu religious practices has been equated with idolatry in Western 
countries for a long time. For example, E. O. Martin at the begin- 
ning of the century wrote : ‘‘The most stricking characteristic of 
induism is idolatry. Idols, idols in every where, they are found 
f over the lands in millions.”^- The statements of Rev. Sherr- 
ing in a book published in 1864 are even worse : ‘'Idolatry has, for 
many centuries, drunk the life-blood of the Hindu with insatiate 
t irst, has covered with its pollutions the fair and fertile soil of 
n la, has drenched the land with its poisoned waters, and has 
rendered its inhabitants as godless as it was possible for them to 
ecome. Fortunately nowadays this wrong view has largely 
isappeared, especially thanks to the enlightening studies of Coom- 
araswamy, Avalon, Danielou® and others. From the indologist 
to those who have touched the subject only superficially, no one 
would now affirm that the cult of sacred images in India is idola* 
trous. In fact, the marti is not worshipped as a material olyect, 

* I heartily thank Pandita Pafiupati Nath Bhattacarya 

Pandita Hlramani Misra of the All-India KashiraJ Trust* 
Pt. 'Braja Ki^ora Tripa^hi ^astrl and the Other 

pandita-s who helped me to understand the living values oi 
Tradition. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


Gf. Tke Gods of India, Delhi, 1972 (rep.), p- B, 

Gf. M. A. SHERRING, Benares, the Sacred City »f the 
Hindus, Delhi, 1975 (rep. of 1868), p* 46. 

Among the many works and articles of 
dealing with this subject the most relwaut ^ 
Transformation of Haturo in Art^ New York, ^ ' Delhi 

Edition, Delhi, 1974) and The J>anco f 
1968. Of A. DANIELOU, The Hindu 
1963 is worthy of special roentloo. - 

AVALON, Mti and Sakta, Madras, {VU 

especially chap. VIII. 
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rather the Divinity is worshipped through the murti. Strictly spea- 
king, one should not say cult *'of** the murti but cult ^'in” the murti, 
that is the cult of that Divinity which is invoked in the image 
through the rite of avahana and is removed from it through visarjam.^ 


Therefore, avahana and vuarjana are thought to effect a 
mystic change in the murti. This change, however, has been 
interpreted by some scholars just as a device to help devotion 
during worship. A. K. Coomaraswamy, for example, when spea- 
king of avahana and visarjana rites, says : ‘It should not be supposed 
that the deity, by invocation and dismissal, is made to come or go, 
for omnipresence does not move; these ceremonies are really proj- 
ections of the worshipper’s own mental attitude toward the image. 
By invocation he announces to himself his intention of using the 
image as a means of communion with the Angel; by dismissal he 
announces that his service has been completed, and that he no 
longer regards the image as a link between himself and the deity,’® 
Avalon speaks in very similar terms. According to him the mean- 
ing of the avahana^ the ptija and the visarjana is that the mind of the 
faithful recognizes, worships and then leaves the presence of the 
Divinity in the mUrtij which is a consequence of the divine omnipr- 
esence. So these rituals would not produce any objective change 
in the murti^ but only a change in the mental attitude of the faith- 
ful towards the murti.^ The problem now is to see whether this 
interpretation can be supported by the Scriptures and whether it 
can lead to a satisfactory and definite solution of the problem of 
the relation between the Divinity and the murti» Looking through 
the Pura^^Sg ./^gama-s and Tantra-s^ we can find many starting 
points for reflecting on this matter. In the puranic texts, especia- 
Ily, there is often a section devoted to the construction, consecration 
and worship of sacred images. These sections chiefly give practi- 
cal mles and technical details, but here and there it is possible to 
p theoretical passages and some reflections on the meaning 

o e iviDity’s images. In the puranic texts, on which this rese- 


4. 


5, 

6 . 


o. i. ^ pratJk^pujn k3 arar^bh aur 

Patna, 1974, p. 14 : 

sm ^ ^ I I 

The Transformation, p. 169 

See A, AVALON, op. cit., pp, 303-304 
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arch is mainly based, there are certainly some passages supporting 
the interpretations of Coomaraswamy and Avalon. 

Visnudharmottara’puTanai 3. 108, for example, is completely 
devoted to the solution of this problem : how can the Omnipresent 
Absolute, who pervades being and non-being, be touched by the 
auahana The answer is given very clearly : avahana and paja do 
not touch the Supreme who is present always and everywhere in 
the universe. Therefore, puja is only “a means for the satisfaction 
of the mind'* I . For this reason alone 

the Supreme is called even though He is already present. Worship 
cannot have any effect on Him who is by his very nature always 
blissful, but He accepts it to fulhl the bhakti of his devotees. For 
this reason, indeed. He Himself gives the impulse for the worship 
of sacred images, but the worshipper should always be aware of 
the divine omnipresence, by virtue of which not only the tnurti 
but also the place and the objects used in pUja as well as all the 
other things are pervaded by the Divinity,® The following state- 
ment of the Parama-'^amhitd. is even clearer : “God is neither csta- 
bUshed nor protected by anyone. He only receives the pujd of the 
bhakfa-^,^^^ 

From this assertion is it necessary to infer that the aoahana 
and the other rites do not touch the sacred image at all, but only 
touch the worshipper’s mind ? First, we may note that in the 
<luoted passages, and generally wherever the problem of the tniirti 
is considered from this point of view, the intention is to stress the 
idea that the Omnipresent Absolute can never be contained in the 
narrow limits of a man-iiiade form, and that His Bliss- 
fulness cannot be increased by any act of worships Here the 

7. Gf. Visnudharmottara-Purafia, Third Khanda, edit, by P. 
Shah, Baroda, 1958, 3. 108. 3cd-5, 

8. Ibidem, 3. 108. 14-22. This idea, in a strictly non-dualis- 

tic perspective, is beautifully expressed also m ^slo/sa oi 
Makanirvdna-tantra (ed. by J- Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 
1884, 3. 56), which BhagavadgUa 4.24 : 

9. Cf. ParamasatAhita, edit, by S. K. Aiyangar, Baroda, 1940, 
18. 12. 

10. Gf, ^vetaiv^tara-upanisad, 4. 19cd : 

af?|TTT * 
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reality of the murti is, therefore, not taken primarily into considera*' 
tioD, but rather the whole attention is directed to making clear thi$ 
idea in the mind of the sadkaka. For example, the passage quoted 
above from the Visnudharmottara-pura^a goes on to say ; 

In Praina~samhita^ Visnu promises to be present with his owi^ 
fakti in that image which is consecrated and worshipped by a 
knower of Veda and VedSnga^ that is to say by a man who has the 
adhikdra for it.^^ Morever, many passages speak of God*s being 
“invoked** (aDahiiah)^^ or “established** {sthdpitah)^^ in the miirti 
or pratimd. According to Hayaitrsapa^cardira^ there are even exter*- 
nal signs that reveal Krona's presence in an image : the image be- 
comes light and br'ght and shows an expression of joy,^® 

11. Visnudharmottara-p., 3. 108. 9. Also in iloka-s 7, 13, 22, 24 
of the same adhyaya the presence of God in a form is 
clearly asserted. Gf. also Agni-purd^aj edit, by B, 
Upadhyaya, VaraniasI, 1966, 60. 29ab : 

12. I 

’ll srf^BTcq- f?r?2r n 

3r^ i 

81^ ^ n 

>^ri PraJnasamhiid, edit, by S. Padmanabham, Tirupati, 
1969, 4, 10-11, Cf, also V ardha-purd^a (Vefikatefivara, 
Bombay, 1923) : 

sTT^rfinsiiTwr^ ^fk ^nr i (i82, isab) 

and q# I (l82, 20ab) 

13. For example in Bhdgaoata-purana, 11.27. 19 (Gorakhpur, 
1968). 

14. For example in Parama^samkitdi 4. 61 and 19. 1. 

15. See R, V. JOSHI, he rituel de la devotion kf^naitOt Pondi- 
chery, 1959, p. 83, Also J. N. BANERJEA, in Development 
of Hindu Iconography, 'Delhi, 1974 (III ed.), p. 69 quotes 

passage of ^adoidfJa Brdh?naJ!^a in which it is said that 
gods* images laugh, cry, dance etc. Gf. also Rdmacarita- 
mdnasa (Gorakhpur, n. d.), 1, 235fF. where the statue of 
Gaun smiles and speaks with Slt^, 
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There may seem to be a contradiction between the texts cited 
in the last paragraph and those cited earlier. On the one hand the 
divine presence in the murti is clearly aflSrmedj and on the other 
this presence is described only as a means of satisfying the bhakti 
of the devotees, a device used by God to attract them and facilitate 
their meditation,^® But under this apparent contradiction, we can 
discover two different points of view: one is that of the devotee, who 
uses the m&rti because he needs this means of reaching the One who 
IS Am^rta; the other is that of the yogin who sees the Supreme 
Brahman in everything, and for whom the Svahana and visarjana have 
no significance because they cannot modify the Supreme Omni- 
presence he has realized in his own heart. He ''sees iSiva in the 
■Atman and not in the pratima-s'*^*^ These two points of view are 
not incompatible, and it is possible to find them in close proximity 
as we have seen in V inmdharmottara-purana. In fact, the second 
point of view represents the ultimate goal, while the first one is 
only a means, an intermediate stage, as the worship of the murti 
has a value only ‘‘until one has realized in his own heart the Lord 
present in all beings’”* : 

ii’® 

Worshipping the murti can be compared with learning the 
alphabet, which must precede the overall comprehension of a text : 
in the same way, a man starts worshipping God in his different im- 
ages, following his own faith and bhakti and according to his stage 

16. Cf, £iva-purana (Vehkateivara, Bombay, 1965), Kofiru- 

drasamkita, 42. 9ab : BzrPTn# * 

Gf. also Bhagavata~p., 5. 25. 10 and Mdhanirva^a^tanira, 

4. 16-17 and 13. 4, 13. 

17. sT I JabaladarJana-upanifadt 

4. 59 ab (in ; Upanifatsamgrahah^ Patna, 1970). Gf. also Li- 
Aga~purana (ed. by J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1B85), 1. 74. 

30 and 1. 75. 18-22; ^iva-p„ Rudraramkitdi 1,12.50-54; Kur- 
ma~purana (ed. by A. S. Gupta, Varanasi, 1971), 11,98.20. 

18. Bhagavata-p., 3. 29. 25. Gf. also i'tWp., Rudrosamhita, 1. 

12. 63-67; Agni-p.y 379,31-32; Linga-p., 1. 15. 20. The 
same idea is clearly expressed also in Mditrj^panisadf 4,6. 

3 
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of spiritual evolution, in order to reath the highest stage in which 
he sees Him as the yitman present in all beings.’^® 

This fact, however, does not justify a merely symbolic inter- 
pretation of those scriptural passages which speak of the divine 
presence, called in the murti through 3vahana, Even if the yogin*s 
point of view is superior to the devotee^s, it does not remove the 
validity of the latter. It is certainly a relative validity, but only as 
devotion to a personal God is relative in comparison to the realiza- 
tion of Brahman. In the vedantic terminology we can say that the 
yogin's perspective is paramarthikai while the devotee’s is vyavahS'- 
rika.^° 

In the devotional perspective, worship of the mUrti has an im- 
portant but rather limited place on the stairway of spiritual evolu- 
tion that leads to mokfa„ Nevertheless this does not preclude the 
possibility that the limited horizons of this worship may suddenly 
open up, permitting the devotee to grasp the vision of the All-per- 
vading Absolute. This experience is often represented in the 
PurS^as* It is the moment when the devotee becomes aware of the 
fact that the Divinity which he invokes and adores in the image is 
only the manifestation of that Absolute. Thus in the avahana for- 
mula itself we sometimes find the mixed and harmonious devotion 
to the Lord present in a particular way in the murti, and the aware - 


19 . 


20 . 


qjst ITT «r5T ttt 5r?r i 

{Bh3gavata~p.f 11. 27. 4B) 

{Siua~p,, Rudrasamhita, 1. 12. 69ab)« 
Notice that in Garudapur3^a (edit, by R. Bhattacharya, 
Var^asi, 1964), 44. 12-13, one is lead to the meditation 
on ^l^n-Brahman just during the contemplation of a 
Vi9^u s image. 

It may be, interesting to see what ^ahkaracSrya says in 
OTxmection with the problem we are dealing with, 
i^mmenting the scriptural statements speaking of God’s 
^ ^ particular place (such as in the heart or in 
compared Him with the space that, 
f omnipresent, is said to abide in the eye of a 
nnn(4ir^ point of view of its association with the 

.WaIK.* the pSramarthika point of view a limited 

no attributed to the Brahman (who has 

I ^ unreal world). Of. Brahmasutra- 
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ness of the divine Omnipresence : “I will invoke that Spirit who 
pervades the twenty-five tattva^s, the Consciousness, the Supreme 
Beatitude who is situated in the heart, beginning from 
Brahma to the blade of grass. From the heart, O Supreme Lord, 
remain steady in the image which is pratima.^*^^ 

It is important to stress that generally it is not the Supreme 
Brahman who is invoked to become present in the sacred image. 
The Object of the avahana^ the ‘'call”, if not one of the many 
gods who, according to VisnudharmoHara-purS^a enter 

the statue by their own siddhi-s, is lhara or lla, that is the Su- 
preme Lord who can be identified alternately with ^iva, Visnu, the 
Devi — the Ista~devata to whom the bhakta^s devotion is turned. 
The fact tha^ it is not the Brahman but Ilvara who '‘descends’' 
into the rruirti is comprehensible in the light of two considerations. 
The first one concerns the sddhaka and consists in the fact, as 
already mentioned, that he who has realized the Brahman does not 
need murti worship anymore. The second one is, so to speak, of 
a “theological” character, and concerns the Brahman who is un- 
manifested {avyakta) and nirguna by his own nature. What mani- 
fests itself is livaraf who gives rise to the world, supports it, 
destroys it and manifests Himself in the auatara^s* Of course, in 
reading the P«r««a- 3 , it is necessary to bear in mind that, from 

21 . *1 

qXJTTfF?’*** 

srf^Tfw II 

{Agnup.j 60. l9cd-21) 

Also in 3, 102, we find an av3hana*s 

formula very similar to this one ; 

also Varaha-p>f 182. 9 and 186. 11. 

22. There are surely a few passages from which we can infer 
just the opposite. For example in the passage of Agni^p, 
following the above quotation, it is written i 

ii ( 60 . 23 ) 

But this fact is explained by the identification of Vijnu, 
invoked in the statue, with the Brahi^/unt (see below). 
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their devotional perspective, the Isfa-devata has very often been 
so exalted as to be identified with the Brahman itself,®^ therefore 
in the Ista-deoata the characteristics of livara and Brahman are 
coexisting. 

In order to fully understand the problem of the murti we are 
dealing with, it is important to examine how the idea of divine 
manifestation in a definite form has been developed in the pnranic 
literature In the Supreme One two forms are distinguished : para 
and apara, amarta and murta'^^ : the first one is unmanifested and 
can be neither seen nor known by the common man, nor even by 
gods, and all the more it cannot be used as a support for medi- 
tation nor be the object of religious practices®®; the second one is 
the “form of Bhagavat having a 

6.7.78a), the same miirti that “abides in the avatara^s** 

2|T Garuda-p,^ 1.226.32 cd) and hence can be contem- 

plated, worshipped, “invoked*’ by men. In this connection also 
the Parama-safhhita (3.5-7) very clearly affirms that only he who 
is endowed with a murti {murtiman) can be taken as an object of 
pUja by a devotee but he who is Jiirakara can be reached neither 
through acts of worship nor with praising hymns, nor even by 

23. Gf , for example, S'iva^p,, Rudrasamhita^ 41. 42 : Garu4a-p,, 
1. 1. \2i Bhagaaata~p,, 11. 16. 1; Linga-p,^ 1. 95. 22 where 
Siva, Vifnu, Kr^^a and Nrsirhha are identified with the 
Brahman, Gf. also above n. 22, 

2 4. \ {Agni-p., 347. 9c; 

^ "BT I Visi^u-purdna (Gorakh- 

pur, 1969), 1. 22. 55ab; 

^ *31 II ibidem, 6. 7. 47. 

A clear definition of para and apara is found in Bfka- 
nnaradlyapurd^a (edit, by H. Shastri, Varanasi, 1975 
(lied.)), 31. 57-59. 

25. Of. Dem Bhagamta (edit, by R. T. Pandey. Ka^I, 1969), 
3. 8. 19-20; Bhavi^ya-purdt^a (Vehkate^vara, Bombay, 
1959), 1, 149, 19; Garu4arp,, I. 226. 33. 
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dhySna.^^ The Visnu'-purana saya that_yo^in-s also, in the beginning 
of their yogic practice, concentrate on the ^‘Murta” One.®*'^ 

In such a context, of course, the term is not used in 

the narrow sense of a sacred image or pratimSy but with its wider 
etymologic meaning, i.e, something that has assumed a form or a 
consistency, a ‘‘concretion”, “personification”, “manifestation”.®® 
Here we really find the key to understanding the doctrinal 
basis from which faith in Code’s presence in the sacred image finds 
its justification. In fact, when the term is connected with 

cvataroy as in the above quoted passage,®® it is just to convey 
something very similar to what happens in the avatar a : in both 
cases the Amurta One takes a murtiy that is to say. He becomes 
concrete, manifests Himself, assumes a form, “descending” into a 
body or, in our case, into pyratima. How God can become present 
la the image surely remains mysterious, but this is not a greater 
and more inexplicable mystery than the aaatSra : here and there 

26. The same idea is also expressed in Vis^udkarm^ttara'p,, 3. 
46. 3cd-6ab : 

?rR»Kf45r II 

^^41 41' i 

II 

ii 

cf. also 6. 7. 55. 

27. ^ ^ \ (h 22 . eicdj 

28. In this general meaning, the term m^ti is often used 

simply to signify the dififerent aspects of God, as Siva's 
Aspamiirti (cf. Linga-p., 2. 13. Iff,; ^iva-'p-t ^atarudra- 
sadthita, 2 and V Sjiaviyasathhitat 2. 3. l8fF,) or a particular 
form in which He -manifests Himself or is worshipped by 
his devotees (for example in 379. 6b; Bhavipjw~p*t 

1. 4. 195 and 1.154. 15-20). Also remark ^hat 

and amSrta are often synonymous of sagu^ and 

as in Agni-p , 274. 9cj , 1. 22. 55b tmd 6. 7. 47c. 

29. Garud^’P-* 226. 32. 
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the infinite bends itself towards the finite to meet the man.®^ 
The question of how this manifestation or “descent’* can take 
place is very often posed in the Pura^a-s, and the answer is always 
the same : the Absolute manifests Himself for the sake of the 
world, to meet the needs of his devotees, to attract them to Him- 
self.^^ The Bhagavata-purana even says that He "puts on a murti for 
our sake, impelled by his great compassion**.®^ The problem 
then remains unsolved because it is constantly shifted from the 
“how** to the “why”. Therefore, we have to accept the fact that 
it is impossible to pry into the impenetrable depths of this divine 
mystery in order to understand how the presence of the Without- 
Form can exist in the limited form of the image. By examining 
the Scriptures, however, we can find out in which ways this divine 
presence becomes actual and which are the terms that can 
define it. 

First of all, let us observe that such a Presence depends 
on a series of definite and objective conditions, in the absence 
of which the Divinity does not descend into the murti. The 
first of these conditions concerns the mUrti itself while the 
second one concerns the celebration of its consecratory 
rites. 

As is well known, the murti must conform to some defin- 
ed iconographic models which establish its posture, the 

30. It is interesting to notice that the verb in its 

causative form, is also used to mean the Divinity’s des- 
cent in the miirti during the avahanaf for example in 
Kalika^purS^a (edit, by V. N. Shastri, VarSj^sI, 1972), 
58. 135 ab. The idea of the connection between miirti 
and aoatara has been doctrinally developed by the 
P3Bcaraira~s, They call the sacred image '^arc3vat3ra*\ 
term explained by O. Schrader as * ‘incarnation for the 
purpose of ordinary worship’*. God, descending with 
his iakti in the arc3vatara^ becomes present there with a 
subtle body, just as in the physical bodies of the auatdra'^^ 
See O. SOHRADER, Introduction to the PSnearStra and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samkita^ Madras, 1916, pp. 48-49. 

31. Cf. for examble ^iva-p,, Kotirudrasaifihit3, 1. 15-17 and 
Mahdnirva^a-tantra, 4. 16-17 and 13. 2-13. 

^ sr^TK i 

( 5 . 25 . 10 ) 


32 . 
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number and the position of its limbs, the emblems etc., 
because every peculiar aspect of the image has to be in ac^r 
<3ance with a determinate aspect of the Divinity. Besides ^ a , 
iconometric canons are also given which fix the proportion 
of the image up to the smallest detail.®® The Purano. s ex 
the observance of all the rules prescribed in the s 

this subject and threaten whoever makes or owns an ’ g 
which is not in accordance with the prescribed canon 
every kind oE evil and mishap.®^ And the threat goes ^ 
further : according to the Vi^nudliarmottara-purafja^ 

gods, even if called by the best of the Brahmans, 
inhabit the pratima that is lacking in pramana-s and laK ^ ’ 

i,e. that has not the required iconographic 
the contrary Piiaca-s, Daitya^s, Danava-s enter it 

33^ The best and the most complete study on 

perhaps the already ioer'iX chs Vlf 

Th^ Development of Hindu Iconography, especia y 

34. Ci for example 'bf^Mne^^e 

Calcutta. 1876), 258. 15-21 literature. 

Weas appear inore o pratim3maiuilaK^<i<!‘^>^- 

See Brhat-safMhita, 57. 4y DD ana ,._s,nRiated bv T- N. 
78-84 (both the texts are edited mtdtranOate 
BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 579-617). me 
clearly states. 

at«mTSS9^T ' 76cd-77ab 

(edit, by B. Mifira, Varanasi, 1968, ^ 

35. sftTpiT^Hr srfh^T cr«rT w 

att^tnPr ' oo.h.231 

^ rIT f%cti fror^T t-rtRmi: II (3. • 

Ct. also Paiama-sarilhitS, 19. 9- ^°*rioned* before, as well 
consequences that have ^^fjcan take place 

as the Divinity’s departure 3 j^to contact with 

if the marti breaks, bums murti must be replaced 

impure things, in which «?« m "“cording « the 

by a new one through speci6 repeated. See 

cases, the consecratory rites PfctimSmanalakfana, 

Agni-p., 67; Pa'ama-safln^, , pp. 568- 

2. I31-i34. AUo sea BANERJEA 

571 and P.V. K.ANE, V "904.9O6, 

1968-1977 (11 ed.), vol. II, PP 
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fore, pramatia~5 and lakfana-s are so important that, if they 
are absent, even the consecratory rites are ineffective. Xu 
fact, the gods refuse to enter that murti, leaving free 
to demoniacal presence. By the way, it is necessary to 
note that the texts do not always take such a rigid position • 
according to some texts, for example, the exactitude of the 
proportions is required only for the immovable TnSrti-s and 
for the mifrti-s of the temples. Furthermore, according to 
those texts and those passages in which the devotional vie^ 
assumes more importance than the ritualist one, the devotee’s 
bkakti can make up for any deficiency in the form of the ^Urti 
and of the rites. 8® 


Nevertheless, one is led to ask oneself about the signi- 
ficance of a conception according to which the good result of 
worship and even the divine presence in the murti are condi- 
tioned by the conformity of the murti to iconographic rules. 
This fact requires a closer examination and it could he by 
itself an object of separate study. For the moment, let us limit 
ourselves to a single remark : the miirti^ as Danielou has 
observed®**, is the concretization of certain divine aspects and 
cosmic forces, just like a ma^dala or a yuntrcif but in a. less 
abstract form which is, therefore, more approachable by the 
common man. This idea in itself is sufficient for us to under- 
stand that it is not possible to leave the Divinity's representa- 
tion to individual inspiration or imagination, because every 
single part of the miirti has precise cosmic references that 

36. The wonderful story, related in Bkaktamala^ of sant 
Dhana is significant, Dhana, by the power of his simple 
devotion, invoked in a stone the presence of C^od who 
manifested Himself and even ate the offerings of food 
presented to Him. Gf. Bhakiamdla^ Lucknow, 1977 (XVI 
ed), pp, 522-524. 

37. See A. DANIELOU, op, dt., p. 332. See also G. RAO, 
EUments Hindu Iconography, Varanasi, 1971 (II ed.), 
pp. 27*28; G. TUGGI, "Teoria e pratica del mandala.^ Roma, 
1969, p, 39; S. N, DASGUPTA, Fundamentals erf Indian 

Bombay, 1960 {II ed.), p. 25. 
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cannot be confusad or left out.®® Besides this, even if the 
absolute precision necessary in the Ttia^daltt is not required far 
the the sacred image is never thless a ritual support, and 

its importance is particularly great because it is destined lo 
become the dwelling of the Divinity; thafs why in a nwrii, 
as in a rite, even the smallest detail has a great importance. 
When the Divinity is called upon to come and dwell m the 
that mwj-H must be as suitable as possible for its recep. 
tion; that is. it must be in the greatest possible conEormi y 
with the form of that particular Divinity, as descr, 

ed in the Scriptures.®* Then the tmrti can truly be conside^ 
a -concretization’'. a visible manifestation of the invisible 

Divinity dwelling in it. 

As regards the performance of consecratoiy rrites. all the 
external conditions of time and place Aou ^ .J ,9 2 ^ 
taken into consideration. According to arama j 

for example, the good result of the sthspana ° 

ot <S= ('•«■■> Slf,? . irtJ 1.- 

the required conditions, the celebr n 

^ »ht» 


38. 


39, 


40 . 


• u •« Tbawaffes concerning tbe 

The PurSga-s are Special attention inust 

interpretation of these f p- m 

be given to the UI material on this aubjetl. 

which there is “"5? to 85 Here we can find not 

especially from ‘i J Vraya-s. but »»» 

only the description SewSmical term *tl» 

symbolical meaning for whicn m 

is used. ^ T jil. BANEHjE^t 

nf HayaJfrsa PaScaratra, 

al' P. 82 : sbhiripysccf ,f!f « 

fcchati’, where ,ame passage » 1 “ 

the<‘fit. suitable form . Ji®bv ioWibsf/-*!**' 
the nthyaditauvam, ^ 
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portance too^i. The ceremony through which the Divinity becomes 
present in the sacred image {srmnidhyakarafja) is the centre of a series 
of rites called '^prana-pratisfha^\ culminating in the avahana which 
is the essential part of it. These rite? can continue for many days 
and they are sometime's performed with great pomp and solem* 
mty>2 However, they can also be red uced to a few gestures or 
even to the avahana alone, as is the case of a little domestic murti, 
whose prana-pratistha can be repeated every day before the daily 
or during every act of worship/^^ Generally the Scriptures 
distinguish between two kinds ofm/7r/f : the cala and the acala. In 
the first case, the worshipper can repeat at v/’ill the avahatia and the 
visarjana before and after every puja, but avahana and visarjana arc 
compulsory if the statue has been moved. In the second case, the 
avahana is performed once and for all in the moment of placing the 
muni in a temple or in its fixed seat.^^ 

Moreover, there are two fundamental kinds of pra/ja-praiiytha: 
thevedicand tantric. In the Tantra-s, we can find many descrip- 
tions of prana-pratistha^ but still a great part of tantric ritual re- 
mains secret, especially as far as formulas and mantras are concern- 
ed. The reason is, in fact, that the tantric ritual, just as the magic 
ritual, sets forces in motion which only the initiates are able to 
control. Thus even a small mistake in gesture or in the pronun- 
ciation of a syllabe can be fatal for whoever performs the rite. 
Different local traditions are rich in anecdotes regarding this sub- 
ject : thus disciples are said to have been stricken by great misfor- 

41. Gf. Mafjya-/?., 254.264 and 264. led £F. 

42. Such were the rites for the consecration of a new statue 
of Annapurna in VariiiasI in January 1977. The 
pra^a-pratif iha was patronized by the SrihgerPs iSankara- 
eSrya, His Holiness §rl Abhinava Vidy§,tlrtba 
Svloiin, who for the occasion had the Ca^dl-yq/^a and 
the Rudra-yajBa celebrated. They continued for about 
one week, with the participation of 212 patt4ita*s. 

43. Cf. for example Agni-p,, 74.55 and Paramasarnhita, 27.22. 
Note that avahana and visarjana must be performed also^ 
in the mental pnjuSf like in the pUJa described in Parartia- 
saMita^ 4. 24-26. 

11.27.13-14, According to Paratna^ 
23, 26ah in the case of a movable statue, Svahana 
an visATjarta must be compulsorily repeated every time { 
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tune or by death for having uttered secret mantfa^Sy which they have 
extorted from the Guru before being able to use them^ and for 
suddenly finding themselves in face-to-face dangerous contact with 
the presence of the Divinity which they have invoked. 


The second kind of praf^a-pratiftha is widely described in the 
P«r5fffl-s and ^gama-s and is called "vedic’*. This does not mean 
that it dates back to vedic times — whether or not the miirti cult 
existed in vedic times is still a topic of debate^® — but it means 
that in this kind of prdtja pratisthd mostly vedic mantTa~^ and vedic 
rituals are used. Nevertheless the distinction between vedic and 
tantric prdfjct~prati^fhd is not completely rigid i it is well known 
that in the Parana-^ there are plenty of tantric ideas^® and the 
vedic ritual of prd^a^pratis thd that we are going to examine is 
also full of tantric elements. The vedic and tantric rituals are 
often mixed especially in Bengal, where the famous Durgd-pujd 
is full of tantric elements. On the other hand, the sanction for 
this mixing is provided by the Purdtfa^^, In fact the Bhagaoata^ 
pmdifa enumerates three kinds of rituals : vedic, tantric and 
mixed rituals^ In South India, however, vedic and tantric 
rituals remain almost completely distinct. 


As we said, the pTaffa~pTati§iha includes a great number 
of ritual acts : the bath of the statue which must be 
performed under an apposite ma^dapay its unction with perfumes 
and sandal paste, the consecration of kalaidy the homa, the 
oSerings of food, water and flowers and also other rites that, 
with few variants, appear in all the P«r5(W-s dealing with this sub- 
ject^®. Among these rites^ the most relevant to our study are those 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48 , 


J. N. Banerjea has given a wide outline of this debate: 
op. cit.y pp. 41 ff. See also S. L. Varma, op.^t.y 
pp, 5 ff. and G. Rao, op^ pp. 4-5, 

See G. Ghakravarti, Tantras — Studies on their Religion and 
Literature, Calcutta, 1972 (rep.), p. 80 and B. Upadhyaya, 
Purdpa VimarJa, Varanasi, 1963, pp. 448 ff. 

See Bkagavaia~p,, II. 27. 7ab : 


fro TO*. I 

The two more classic Purdtja-s in this 
A%i.p. {adhym-^ 59. 60, 62. 63. 66) and the 

{adkysya 263-265), but also see ^Xhe 

11 27* . V dyatdjasaaihttSy Uiiardbkagay ob* 

Igk^ic and ^tric Ut^ature, are also very rich m ntual 
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performed on the murti, especially the avSkana because by examin- 
ing them we can understand the relation between the Divinity 
and the murti^ and consequently, the way in which the Divinity 

is present in it. 

First of all^ it should be noted that many of those /frJyn- 
prati^tha rites which aim at preparing the image for the God*s 
descent may be regarded as normal acts of purification and 
worship. Such acts are usually performed with all the sacred or 
sacred-related obiects”^®, but of course in the case oi pra^a-^pratisfk3 
they take on a greater importance and solemnity. Some other rites 
have a more specific character and, between these, nyasa is 
particularly important. During the prafla-pratiifha^ the officiant 
performs nyasa upon himself, then repeats it upon the mUTtu The 
reason for this lies in the fact that the celebrant cannot consecrate 
the miirti and invoke in it the Divinity (and not even do a p^j^) 
unless he has performed the same rituals upon himself, thus 
identifying himself with that Divinity (^atmapfaf^a’^pratis/ha), so 
that he simply communicates to the image that particular divine 
presence which he has first evoked in himself. In the JPura^a-s 

prescriptions for the consecration of the mortis (see for 
example Parama-sarhhita^ 18-19 and M.ahanirva^a-tantr(^ 
12). The technical work of Nllakantha Bha^^a, Pratigfka" 
(edited by Daulataram Gauda, Varanasi, 1971) 
should be noticed together with a few pages of J^ir^aya* 
sindhu (Bombay, 1949) in which we can find some of the 
pfa^a-pratiftka formulas very commonly used till now. 

49. In the same way, for instance, all the vessels must be 
purified and worshipped with fiowers or anointed with 
sandal paste before being used in a pUJa. Cven the hand 
with which one brings fiowers in the temple for ofiTering 
must be purified with water . 

50. Cf. jigni-p., 59.1 ff.; Matsya-p., 265.34-35; Garu4a~p.^^\^ 
10-12; 48.49; Bhagavata p , 11.27.19; Parama-samhita^ 19.59. 
C* Chakravarti ( op. cit., p. 80) rightly sees in this fact 
a tantric influence. However there is certainly an influe- 
nce from that traditional idea so well expressed by the 

saying “No one can worship God, if he is 

not God”, This purely advaitic idea is supported by the 
swiffionty of Upanisad-s. (see Bfhad3ra^yaka~up,y 1.4.10.* 

fT ^ and also 

in many Parana— Gf., for example, il^tva-p.y 
ZlHarabkaga, 22.42 cd-43 ab: 
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diflFerent kinds ofnyasa are mentioned : Divinities, abstract symbols, 
t e Btin, the Xndiau rivers, etc can be **placcd*’ on the different 
parts o the murti* All these concrete or abstract entities are 
generally symbolized by means of sacred syllabes \vhich the priest 
visualizes as being put on the eyes, on the limbs, on the heart, 
on the navel, etc. of the pratima. The more meaningful and commenSy 
used of these nyasa-^ is certainly the one in which the priest 
mentally places the various tattva s on different parts of the 
statue, such as prana^ buddhi^ ahafhkaTa, manaSy /crrrf?jifa-s, 
ifiahabhfita-^ and all the tattva-^ which, according to Sanfkh\iiy 
constitue the manifested universe.®^ For this reason it is spont- 
aneous to compare the nya&a arid the act of the 5 ///*, all the more 
so because, according to Agni-puranay 67.2, these iattm-s must be 
reabsorbed with the samhara rite at the moment of visarfmay just 
as the tattva-^ of the universe will be reabsorbed in the moment 
of pralaya* 


The murti is cosmicizied with the nySsay before receiving in 
itself the divine presence, and thus it is mystically transformed 
into a microcosm; this microcosm is considered as a living orga- 
nism and, therefore, is similar to the man who is himself a micro- 
cosm. ® In fact, also the sensory faculties of the miirti have to be 

5TTfi[R: \ 

and 26. 13 ab: 


In connection, these words of hdlika-p. are 

particularly strong: 

^ 1 (§7.107) 

51. Gf., for example, 59.17 ff. 250^and 

the nyasd^s formula given in Mtr^ayasxndku^ 3, > p- 

in PratiffhamayUkka, pp. 150-151. 

52. See for example the following passage of -1^. 

16 ab) which gets strength from the context , 

isnetTra 

iT^ wiwi ' 

and Jfir^ayastndhUf S.l.p* 25U}. 
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“roused’^ : the Brhatsafhhita^^ speaks of “rousing” the statue Croai 
sleep with songs and dances and one of the most popular hymns 
sung in Bengal during Durga-puja^ ‘^Jago Durga'*, is an invitation 
to the Devi to “rouse*\ Here the rite with which the eyes of the 
miirti are opened is particularly beautiful and meaningful. The 
officiant, pronouncing a mantTaj touches the eyes of the statue with 
a stick to the top of which a tuft o^kuJa grass or some flowers are 
tied and in this way he gives light to the Divinity s eyes. ^ Both 
to touch the cheeks of the statue and to touch its heart are other 
meaningful gestures and aU have the same basic symbolism . 
infusing life into the pratimSj which is directly connected 
significance of praM-pratisth3 (the “establishing the life in 
the mitrti), 

STM ^ ^ ^ 

Through such words the officiant invokes in the statue the 
pra^a and Jtva of the Divinity, and he also invokes the indriya-s one 
by one.®“ Of course, here a symbolic language is used because the 
Divinity has not the sense organs, but it well expresses the idea of 
the “yivification of the image’* (sajlvakaram). This vivification 
cannot be considered accomplished until the Divinity invoked by 
the celebrant descends into the murti whose senses have been roused 
and in which life has been infused ; 


53. 


54. 


55 . 


Quoted by J. N. BANERJEA, op. eit.j pp. 566-567. 

{AgnUp., 62.3 cd) 


W I! 


{Matsya'p.i 263.33) 


Notice here that a golden stick is said to be used for 
opening the Divinity’s eyes, like in GaTu4ct‘p>t 48-35-36. 

Gf. Mr^yasindhUi 3,1, p. 250. This formula, as ^ well as 
the others, are susceptible of variations in the common 
use. This fact is testified by the modern karrnak3^4^ 
manuals. See for example, Karmi(kS^4^ Paddhatih, edit, 
by G. Datta !§astri> Mathura, s. d., p. 166 : 

sre’TTitwrr: stfitt ^ sn^r; 

5[kT ft<l^:...-«..See also Sanatkumara-tantra, 
4.13 and 10.78^50 (in Tantrajamgrahakf vol. Ill, edit, by 
R. Tripathi, Varanasi, i^79,.pp, 517-^4). 
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The avahana is certainly the most “olemn moment of all the 
pram^pratisihS ceremony, because through avahana the mystical 
change in the miirti is falfilled. In the Purai^a-s many formulas of 
avahana are given and some of them are wonderful prayers by which 
the celebrant invokes God with devotion, asking him to become 
present in the pratima and identifying Him with the Paramatmany 
with the Supreme Lord, Omnipresent and All-pervading, Crea- 
tor and Sustainer of all things.®'^ But usually, the av3kana is per- 
formed by uttering a short mantra which varies depending on wheth- 
er the murti is cala or acala. If the murti is acala, the Divinity is 
invoked to remain in the pratima for ever, “till the sun and the 
moon'’®® exist. If the murti is cala^ the Divinity is requested to stay 
in it for the whole time of the Among the stereotyped for- 

mulas used for avahana of different Divinities, the formula quoted 
by the Niniayasindhu is one of the most often used, appearing with 
few variants in many manuals of karmahanda^^ • 

stTOTT: 3^9: mm: ^ \ 

3T^ ii®' 

56. Agni-p.y 40.2 1-cd 22a. Gf. also Sadiskarapaddhatify by 
BHASKARA, Poona, 1924, p. 29 : %T^ srf^*lT 


57. 

58 . 

59. 

60 . 

61 . 


Cf. for example Vtfj?udharmottara~p*t 3.102; Varaha^p-t 185. 
10-17; Agni~p.^ 60.19-23. 

So it is said in the wellknown formula i 

^atuth-amayma, p. 157) 
For example, this is the formula used in the avahana of 
a data linga : ^ 

f%5g:jT^nr isiq n _ 

See for example in V. 5 ARM A GAUD A, 
paddhatih, Varanasi, 1977, P* 8 and in V. N MISRA, 
Grahaprayogah arthat grahaJdniihf Ka4i, ly^Uj P* ,eo\ 

Jfiraayasindku, p. 250. In the PratifthSmayikha (p. 15^. 
this formuln is given with the following van 

^ “ And in Saa^karapaddhati 
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After welcoming God who has settled in the TnMrti, one has to 
invoke Him again : “O Bhagavat, with that form with which You 
pervades all the mobile and immobile things^ remain present in the 
sacred images, o Lord of gods !” 

Anyway, it must be pointed out that, although the technical 
literature and the Puraipa-s themselves are rich in ritual prescrip- 
tions and formulas for the pra^a-pratisfha, all these texts have to be 
considered incomplete in many cases, and most probably purposely 
incomplete. We have already mentioned the fact that in tantric 
rituals many parts remain secret : also in the cases of many other 
common rites of consecration, the Divinity’s name or a particular 
mantra which will henceforth be pronounced during every 
remair secret. This happens especially in the case of family Divi- 
nities {kula-denaia^ whose secret mantra is handed on from father to 
son and is jealously kept in the narrow family circle, but this 
mantra (or name) remains often secret also in the prana-pratistkd of 
the w/7m-s which are under the care of a matha or of a religious 
association and, in this case, it is known only by the pujdri of that 
matha or of that association. This is because the Divinity^s name 
or the mantra has a determinant power in the avahana and Just 
through it the Divinity is called®®. Here is the heart of the matter; 
what happens during the dvdhana ? How can a mantra evoke the 
divine presence ? Figuratively, we could say that When the cele- 
brant invokes God in one of his aspects and asks Him to become 
present in the murti^ he attunes himself on the wavelength of the 
Divinity, catches its vibrations and infuses them in the miirti. The 
instrument which enables him to catch the vibrations of one certain 
Divinity among many other divine vibrations is its name or its 
patticular mantra, which, as its essence, is indivisible from the 
^^n^^tsel f. In thi s connection there is all the theology of the 

(p. 29) . II This formula is also 

present in the according to V. i^arma Gauda, 

out he specifies neither the adhyaya nor the iloka {Ta/sa- 
mlmama, p. 513). 

Pratis fhamayakha, p. 156. 

^ n {Parama-samhita, 6. Scd). 
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Name, especially developed by vai^^ava movements, according to 
Vi^hich in God *‘nama^naminor abhedah” Morever, the mantra is 
the essential and enigmatic expression of the same symbolism found 
in the iconographical form which simply expresses it in a more 
concrete and explicit way. Therefore, there is a perfect correspon- 
dence between the mantra and the iconographical form of a certain 
Divinity because both of them are manifestations of the same di- 
vine essence®^. For this reason in the prafja-pratistha (but also in 


64. This doctrine is based on the idea of the eternity of 

sound and, carried to its extreme consequences, has led 
to the consideration of God’s Name as something greater 
than -God himself, somehow. See S. K. DE, The Early 
History of the Vaisnava Eaith and Afovement in Bengal^ 
Calcutta, 1961, pp. 486*487 and T, K. VENK./^TE- 
SVARAN, Radha^Krishna Bhajanas of South India A 
Phenomenological i Theological, and Philosophical Study, in . 
Krishna'. Myths, Rites and Attitudes, edit, by M. Singer* 
Chicago, 1966, p. 169. Also in the Purd^a-s a supreme 
power is attributed to the Name of God, as the great 
number of sahasranamasiotra s present in the puranic litera- 
ture can show. For example let us mention the Sivasaha- 
sranama, in Linga-p,, 1. 98. 27-158, ^ioa^p., Kotirudra 

Samhita 35, the Vipiusahasra'^amu, in Garuda-p., 1, 15 and 
Padma^p. (Poona, 1894), Uttarakhaj^da, 72. 113-297, and 
the Durgasakasrandma, in Kurma-p,, 1.2. 76-216. The im 
portance of the repetition of God’s Name is always much 
stressed and this repetition is said to grant fulfillment 
of all desires, purification from all sins, the merits one 
can get from the pilgrimage to all tiriha-s and even 
mukti\ Gf. for example Uttarakhavda, IZ. 

Agni^p., 305.16; Linga^p., 1.44, 48-49; ^iva-p„ Umdsa^htta, 
20. 50-52; Bhagavata-p., 1. 1. 14; 1* 5. 11; 11. 5.36-3 . 

65. See A. DANIELOU, op. dt., p. 332. As is well known, 
the importance of mantra has been stressed espe<na y 
the tantrism (see A. AVALON, op. cit., pp. 312 ff.), but 

also in the Purapa-i we can find a lot of matem * 
mantras in their connection with different ivi 
especially in Agni-p. which dedicate, several aJhj>apas to 
this subject (302, 304, 308, 317 etc, ). 


5 
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every p»Ja) a great importance is given to nt»la-m<mtra, which can 
be translated as "fundamental” or ‘'specific” mantra and which is 
the mantra characteristic of a particular Divinity. In this connec 
tion the Agni-puraaa (49.37cd-38ab) clearly states that the vivifi- 
cation of that Divinity, whose sthSpana has to be made, must be 
performed through miila-manira 8 

srtrar tifir srRssf 11 

?rsftSR>X:ot I 

When the prana^pratisthS has been accomplished, the TTWrti 
can be worshipped or in the case of a -temple’s murtit it can. be 
exposed to public veneration. It is very important to stress the 
fact that before performing the prStta^pratisfha^ the mUrti is only an 
object like many others; at most it can function as a symbolical 
reminder as do sacred images in Christianity, but it cannot be an 
object of worship. All the sacred value of the mSrti as the seat of 
divine presence depends in fact on the prdfia-pratiffhai tlius it is 
said that if one makes a mistake in pronouncing mantraps or in per- 
forming the prSif^a-pratifihS rites, one runs the risk of worshipping a 
mere stone as Divinity.®® This is obviously a far cry from idola- 
try ! . Furthermore, the PurSna^s explicitly warn the faithful agai- 
nst the piijs of a murti whose consecration has not yet been per- 
formed®'^, because, as we insisted from the very beginning, not the 
image in itself is worshipped but the Divinity presen t in it. 

There is one more problem regarding this ^‘divine presence*’, 
namely, what is the relationship between the murti and the Divinity 
present in it ? Recalling what happens during the prana-pratisiha^ 
we can say that ’‘inhabitation^* is perhaps the most suitable term 
for the definition of this relationship. This term is also suggested 
when it is constantly affirmed that God becomes present (sannihita) 
in the Moreover, '^adhivasand**, that is “inhabitation**, is 

the term which is used to describe a part of the prd^a-pratistka 

66. a. ArsaiaptaSati, 386 (quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, sub 
voce '^pratistha**) : 

3^ TTTfer fT I 

• See thtiJoka quoted by V. S. GAUIDA in rajna-mfmathS, 

P. 513. ' 
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*'ites, which also includes the avahana^^^ The term ^'inhabitation^’ 
however , imprecise, because the relation between Divinity and 
cannot be compared to the one between a house and its inha- 
bitants merely. We have seen that the murti is mystically tranfor- 
^ed through prana-pratisfha into a living organism, that the mRrti 
J3 vivified by the firana, the jlva, the indriyas of the Divinity and that 
■omehow it is regarded as the Divinity’s body. A proof is the fact 
that the pratima is often called by names such as vapu, tanUy vera etc. 
in the Scriptures. This way of "feeling” the sacred image as the 
I>ivinity’s body is peculiar especially to the PaScaraira Samhit3-s, 
'vhich consider the arca^ the sacred image object of worship, as one 
of the five God’s manifestations {yibhavd),^^ Also the yantra which, 
we have seen, is somehow an equivalent of the murfi^ is often 
spoken of as a Divinity’s body, especially in the Tanirars.'^^ Yet 
We cannot speak of a perfect union between the Divinity and this 
body’*. In fact, just as God enters the murti through avahana, in 
the same way He leaves it through visarjana* Also if any accident 
befalls the murti — a fall, a breakage and, according to some sources, 
oven the impure contact with an out-cast — ‘it may results in the 
God's removal from the murti as from a habitation that has become 
unpleasant, 


Actually, the relationship between Divinity and imrti escapes 
precise definition; again and again the tradition has stressed the 
rnifrti aspects as the Divinity’s body or habitation, but this second 
aspect seems to be more consistent from a doctrinal point of view 
and on the basis of puranic texts. Perhaps the term that best of 
all expresses the mrlrti reality, including both the ideas of habi- 
tation and of living organism, is the term *yjuatnandira** which 


68 . 

69. 

70. 


1 {Agni-p., 59, l ab) Cf. also 

Ii>£ahanirvapa-tantra, 13- 2B5 where the praiima is called 
“deoatavasa*^ "Divinity’s habitation”. 

On the idea of area in the PaHcoratrai^s doctrine, see S. R* 
BHATT, The Philosophy of Pancharalra^ Mad^s, 1968, 
p. 41 and the , articles of ^AMUN^HARYA, y. 
VARADACHARI and S. VASUDEVAGHARIAR, m 
Visisktadvaita Philosophy and Religion, Madras, 19/4, pp- 
206-211, p. 240 and p. 258. See also above n. 30. 

See J. WOODROFFE, Introduction to 

Madras, 1973 (VI ed.), pp. 92-95 and P. V. KANE, op. 

cit,, vol. V, pt* II, p. 1135. 


71* See above n. 35. 
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appears in Bhagavata-pura^a, 1 1.27. 13b, and which means “living 
habitation” or “living temple” of the Divinity.’® 

We now have many elements for answering the initial pro* 
blem at least from a puranic point of view. We have seen that 
the mSrti worship has certainly the value of offering psychological 
aid to the devotee, because the murti represents a concrete divine 
form to which he can direct his devotion and meditation. At the 
same time, miirti-pujd is only a step towards a higher realization 
and towards the transcendence of any forms and rites. But to 
consider the murti only as a symbol or as a support for meditation 
is an incomplete view, a disregard of its deepest reality, that is the 
divine presence, which should not be understood merely as a pra- 
ctical means for the devotee. The divine presence in the murti is 
something effective at a mystical level. If we have to use Christian 
terminology, we could say that it is somehow a '^sacramental*^ 
presence. God is everywhere, but through the power of the 
Svahana^s mantra He enters the mUrti with his idhti and gives to 
his bhakta^s in a very specific way the grace of his presence. Thus 
we cannot consider av3hana and visor jana merely as a “psychological 
drama” which is played for the purpose of worship in the mind 
of the s3dhaka’‘S : they truly result in a mystical transformation of 
the as clearly comes out by examining the ritual and the 

72. In this connection is remarkable the similarity between 
the murti and the temple which are both inhabited by 
God and both considered His body, although in a diffe- 
rent way. In the ceremony of temple dedication, as des- 
cribed in dgnx-^., 101-102, there are analogies with some 
prS^a^pratiftk3 rites. Moreover the Agni^p, clearly states 
that the temple is a kind of nuirti : 

(61, 19 cd,) and considers it to be a microcosm and a 
living organism, just like the nuirti. The various chara- 
cteristics of the temple are linked with the mahabhfita-s and 
its parts with the parts of the human body, while the 
pratima has the place of the Jiva ^ 

I» 20 26), ^ The temple, as the mUrti, is the instrument 

which God is present in the world in a concrete 
and approachable way j 

II {AgnUp., 61. 26 cd). 
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Scriptures. Xhe pr3^a~prati^tha marks the murti with a particular 
ieal which elevates the murti above all other things and m a k es it 
important point of contact between man and God. 


Xhis article has been revised, oilarged and **^*^*^ ^ 

Author from the original Italian which has b«n ^ Sotto. 

of ^‘Pubblicaziom di Indologica Tainineiwia” directed by 
Xorino, 1978. 



THE ROLE OF FOUR VARNAS DURING THE 
TIME OF NILADRI-MAHODAYAM 

By 

ViDYUT Lata Ray 


The Sthala-Pura^a NIladri-Mahodayam is a big work covering 
91 Adhyqyas. This Pura^a was compiled on the model of the 
Punisottama-Mahatmya of the Skanda-purana, The internal and 
external evidence indicate that this puratta was composed sometime 
in the latter part of the 14th century A. D. This PurUna^ though 
primarily a Pura^a of Jagann§.tha tattva and JagannStha cult, pre- 
sents a fairly comprehensive picture of the society of its time. 
There is no doubt that the institution of Jagannatha influences the 
social life of the people of Orissa. A deep and careful study of 
the NIladri-Mahodayam opens out many striking features of the 
then society, in its social, political, economic and cultural aspects. 
A society, being dynamic in nature, is a mirror-image of civili- 
zation. The contemporary civilization is clearly reflected in the 
Niladri-Mahodayam with sufBcient references to the duties of the 
ear^oi. 


The society figpiring in the Niladri-Mahodayam mainly com- 
prised two categories of people — the kings and the subjects. Both 
the classes were helpful to each other. The people were generally 
pious and courteous. They were dutiful and obedient. The life 
hi the society was diversifled with such activities as ^^i^rauia, SmSrtat 
BrSysieittd and Tirthd*^, In his relation to the rest of society, each 
in^vidtial laid stress upon his duties, his dharma. The society was 
'p®acti<^y based on realistic idealism. The people, however, had 
accordingly they were known as administrators, 
physicians, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dancers, musicians, educationists, fore-tellers, magi- 
IsO- flourished some people having bad qualities, 
gftc 'kind of such people and calls the *can4d- 
the lowest stratum of the society. 
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VarigLa 

In the early JRLg-vedic period, the^ j4.ryas and the Anaryas, 
Dasas or Uasyus were the two distinct classes in the society. They 
were sharply distinguished from each other by their language, 
religion and several other aspects. There were ethnical and phy- 
siognomical differences; the Dasyus were dark-skinned whereas the 
Aryas were fair. Thus, the concept of var^a originated in the very 
remote period of Veda. Due to the complexity of life, various 
classes were gradually springing up in the Aryan society. The 
Avesta shows that in the Indo-Iranian period, the Aryan society was 
divided into four classes — priests, warriors, farmers and artists. ^ 
But the Indo- Aryans were divided into three classes among 
selves — BrShmanay Raj any a o-nd VU in the earlier age; and 
^a^Ksatriya and Vaiiya in later times. The Anaryos^ 
by this time almost completely subjugated, were also me u 
the F'rtr«a-scheme and formed the fourth class, the u to* 
names of the four varnas, BrShma^Qf Ksatriy^» Vaiiya an ^ 
are expressly mentioned with their special characteristics 
famous B^g-vedic Purufa-Sukta,^ In the age of the ter ^ 

Brahma^asy Upanisads and Puranasy the classes , 

fluid. The four.foli division of the society into the 
Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and the Madras has become fully esta _ j 

the time of the NIladri-Mahodayam.* 

determining a varija became different from that o I karma 

Originally, these vargas were formulated ^ ieredity 

(action) and not by janma (birth). But t e p 

received greater and greater recognition , nwntions 

Sathhitas, Brahmagas, Upantfads and Purdnas, ^ neraa of 

as the main principle in determining the aarga 

— AraJI 


heredity 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I, I, 

P. V. Kane. History of Dharma-Sasira. VoU it, 

pp. 25-36, 

^g^oeda, 'K.u 90.12. 

N. M. 11.79-80a ‘ 

Deve kjatriya-sarhspi^ijf 
VaiyaifvSrafraya/^ iddraU 
pajsyadrjatapstrarh oar 

N.M.9.62.- MdsadgeyaiMae^^^^ 
tadopanayatu/h gpimda^^ 

9.73 : Tasya gofroyadS -.jJS. 

dvitiyatanayd^ kuryad 
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individual. The rights and privileges of the different var^as in 
the society had by that time been distinctly laid down and the 
people of a particular varna followed the sva~dharma as their duty. 

Among the four varnas, the BrShmanas, the Ksatriyas^ the 
VaUyas and the ^Sdras^ the gradation of each preceding one was 
considered higher than that of the one following. Except the 
BrSkntaaas, the Nila.dri-Mahodayam forbids the other three varnas 
from touching the deity or its Naivedya and prescribes ‘Adah3sn3nas* 
of the deity if touched by Kfatriya^ VaUya and &udra,"^ The Parana 
prescribes twice, thrice and four-times ‘J[dahasnanas' for Ksatriya^ 
Vaiiya and i^/?iira-touch respectively.® Thus, the Brahma^as were 
considered worthy of the highest respect in society and the ^Udras 
were the people of the lowest class. It is a remarkable fact worth 
noting here that the NIlS,drl-Mahodayam finds no difference among 
the animals, the birds and the people of the society while taking 
Mahaprasada {Bhoga) of Lord JagannStha.® This process promotes 
brotherliness in the people without considerations of their caste 
and creed. 

Varigia-saiiikara : 

The term varna-samkar a means the various mixed-castes that 
emerged in the society due to the ^Anuloma’ and * Pralilomd* kinds of 
marriage.^® To the best of our knowledge, there is no occurrence 
of varna^samkara in the Vedic literature, though many instances of 
inter-caste marriage^ ^ can be cited from it. This is because var^a 
was determined by the duty discharged by an individual. In the 
Dharmcddstra works, there is frequent occurrence of the term ‘^var^a- 
•‘Swnkara^ in connection with castCT and sub-castes.^® IManu^® 

7. N. M. 11.78 7 

Ksatriyaha yad3 vaifyah dadraica daivatah spriet, 
tadScarenmahasnanam dvigunarfi kraimdo hareh. 

8. N.M, 11/79: Deue k^atriyasamsprftemakSsnSnadvayrh bhavet^ 
Vai/yairvaratrayarh iitdraU caturvaram tadScaret. 

9. N.M. 11.115 : Candsladi-Jalaspppfarh tadannam ca nfpotiama^ 
Bkoikaoyam sahasS vtpraih pduanarft suradurlabham. 

10. ^ukra-Pfftit p. 223, Manu, 1.2; S. D. Gyani, Agai~pur3na — ■ 
A jtody, p, 240. 

11. P, V. KAneif History of Dharma-^astra, Vol. II, p. 447. 

12. D. R, Patil, Cultural History from the Vayu Purana^ p. 123 
andfn23. 

13. AianUt X- 1 ff. 
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illustrates the various soMkara- jails that originated in the ^oMdoma 
tind of marriage. The Dharmaiairas generally relate the term 
^varna-samkara* to the promotion of social relations among the four 
varnas. However, the NIladri-Mahodayam does not refer directly 
to the idea of varfja^safhkata but includes the Mlecchas^'^ along with 
the other people of the society , In some works, the Mlecchas are 
also considered as productsjof 


The BrflJima^as and their role ; 

The Brahma^as in the Nlladri-Mahodayatn stood at the head 
of the varf^a scheme. Being the first class in the society, they were 
to conserve the ancient ideals, to maintain and develop the ancient 
rituals, to probe the mysteries of the universe, to investigate the 
relation between the Supreme spirit and the individual Sou an 
above all to preach the realization of the truths. The Bhagavad-Gita 
characterizes the conduct of a Brahmana by tranquility, self-reslxmnt, 
penance, purity, forgiveness, straightforwardness, knowledge, 
wisdom, realization of truth, and faith^®—ia fact, the Brakma^as 
dedicated themselves to everything that was good and light^us. 
The study of the Veda was their primary concern* While intro uc 
ing a Brahma^a^ in general, the Nilsdri-Mahodayam speaks ot 
him as “proficient in the Vedao-nA its auxiliaries, in the 
Agamas, Padcaratras and the The zealous devotion Wito 

which the Brahmanas applied themselves to the study o ^the s 
qualify them alone to undertake and discharge with eflSciency ^ e 
duty of a priest. Learning the Vedas, oBSciating at sacrifices, receiv 
iug the gifts and advising the king in various matters were te main 
duties of the Brahmaf^as during the time of the NIlSdri-Mali ayam. 

The Brahmana as an officiating priest at sacrifices figur« from 
the B.g veda onwards. The instances of the p^ormances of sacn- 


-14- 

15. 


16. 

17. 

18 , 


M, 37.135a : 
lBi,P2Lti\,CultaTalHistoryfTmiheVayu Pur^^ P* 
d Vayu^Puratfa, 49.55. 
agavad-Gfta, XVIII, 42. 

M. 9.3 : ☆/?« rsjan 

caryapramukk3n3f^ ca laksanadi kathi^ y * -nSfoko 
M. 9.4-5a : sevokStaA ca sa 
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fices by the Brahmatjas are abundant in our PurSna. The PufSna 
has provided for us a state of facts about yajSa, The great A5va- 
medha-sacrifice arranged by the king Indradyumna was successfully 
performed by the Brahmanas. The king being pleased with them 
offered immense gifts, which included clothes, gold, rice, precious 
ornaments and also cows.^^ The Br3kma^as were considered the 
worthiest recipients of d3nas and d akfi^as. The acceptance of gifts 
remained their principal means of livelihood. Rich and profuse 
gifts were granted to them by the Icings on various occasions such 
as sacrifices, coronations, installations of temples, deities and Rathas^ 
King Indradyumna gave a lot of danas to the Brahmanas and fed 
them well after the installation of the Rathas of Lord JagannStha, 
Bglabhadra and Subhadra.^° In some cases, land was also one 
among the gifts offered to the Brahmanas, Satisfying the Brahmanas 
with da A:/ was one of the sacred duties of the people. Our 
Parana also frequently refers to half or a part of daksi^a in want of 
its full amount. It is necessary to add here that in return for 
their services the Brahmanas did not expect much. But the ptlJ3 
goes in vain without some kind of dakfit?3.^^ The topic of d3nai 
however, finds a very elaborate treatment in the NIlfidri-Mahoda- 
yam which contains principles and regulations regarding the proper 
dana^ its kinds and religious efficacies. 

In the Niladri-Mahodayam, the Brahmanas are seen invariably 
present in all social and religious functions. The kings and princes 
cherished their friendship and took pride in doing them service. 
Perhaps in every kingdom there was a Brahmof^a purohita^ who was 

19. N. M. 3.94-96 : TaJHante vahud3n3ni tenajdattani kotiiah 



20. N. M. 5.65-66 : 

Suvarrja/h rajatam ratnatn vastrarh dhdnyofa ca gam punak 
datv3 santofayedviprarh karma kartara muitamam 
bhojayet brahma/^an divyarh payasam madhusarpisU 
annaih p3padikam taoat pratisthdnte tato dvijah 

21. N.M. 16.131; 

PSrnahutifn iatah kftv3 hema-bhumyadi daksi^am 
datva uahuvidhSih didai ratnair vfprSrhica tofayet 

22. N. M. I3.37b : 

^'Suvarnadca tadscaryajh tosayed dakstnarpanai*^ 

23. N. M, 23.336 : 

'*Daksi»5ya abkavena tatsarvarh ni^phaladt 
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a the king’s chief counsellor.®'* The purohita figures in our 
PvrS^a as an important person in matters of state, as an adviser 
ose advice was heeded with respect and as one who could re- 
present the king in his absence.-'s The purohita oi Indradyumna 
wielded considerable influence in matters of state. He advised the 
ing to send his ( purohita' s) younger brother, Vidyapati, to locate 
Th ^ilamadhava in Odra-de^a and the king did accordingly-®® 
us, he was the co-adjutor and the alter ego o£ the king. 


The Brahmanas commanded very high respect in society. They 
were universally regarded as Bhusura,^'^ Makisura^^ or Dhara^lsura^^ 
(divinities on the earth). The superiority of a Brahmatfa is recog- 
nized from the time of the 8-g*veda onwards. According to our 
Bwana^ becomes satisfied with the satisfaction of ih.Q Brahma^fi^'^ 

®U'^u^patha-Br3.hmana states that ‘^oblations go to the gods and 
the fee to the learned BrShmanas who are the human gods. 
Some of the DkarmaJSstras assign to them a status superior to that 
of the gods. According to ^anu, a Brahmana^ learned or not^ is a 
deity, ^ Similar expressions also occur in the hfahsbhsrata.®® 
But* such a theoretical claim that a Brakmoifa is superior even to 
gods is not found in the NIladri-Mahodayam. This JFVirJjw affirms 
that a Brahmatm is just like Vi?nu himself.®* 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
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32. 

33. 

34. 


N. M. 2.42-43. 

N. !M[. 9.66 : pratinidhi staoa 

utsavesu ca sarvesu*—*—*—^* 

N. M. 2.44-48. 


M, 2.97 **MitTatSih tena vai s^rddba'di^ 

Ajiyrsrit 


42.44a : ^^Vatum dhsrajfatc yastu znttM mmOftfM BMrmrmft.** 


N. M. 2.96G : 

“7" amalingitavSn gadha^i viji^uonddhjd awWava# 

N. M. 2.96b .’ *^Jti vUvavasorvSvmdrMM M 

22. J Oa **Brahmattam tvSmahafn aMJ n^irirrse 

N. M. 9/24 : Acdryasya ca amtof* 
tasihimstusfc karistuffo Jagad*t0ce«rde<tr9^ 

Nfacdonell and K-eitb^ /pilar, l.SSfi rtio lfiSiiw% 

2.837 ff. 


Kane, 2,135. 

Ibid, 136. 

N.M. 2.52b : 

**S3hfadviinusvarupasUiadt . 
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This PurSm refers to the various divisions prevailing among 
the Brahmanas. The words, dvija^^ and vipra^^ are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. Besides, we find the categories, A.carya^ caruhota^ 
patrahota, Brahma and Agniiarma included in the hierarchy of the 
Brahmanas The Niladri-Mahodayam, in its chapter nine (navama 
adhyaya)^ vividly explains the laksanas of acarya and Agniiarmam 
The following were attributed to an acarya Brahman a. He 

should not be a limbless person, a widower, or a diseased man. He 
should be polite and should have ‘vratas* of a ‘TapasvV, He should 
have no sexual anxieties and his conduct should always be based 
upon good manners.^® An Agnilarma Brdhmana had the following 
qualities. ‘*He should observe brahmacarya and should study Vedas 
He should not take his meal in the house of others. He should 
not talk with women and iudras. He should have upanayana' 
samskara. He should be polite and his manners should be always 
good.’*®® In all festivals and sacrifices, the Agniiarma represented 
the king.^° The pujaka Brahmanas used 'tildka on the forehead and 
on their chests. Our Purd^a mentions special shapes for the tilaka 
on the forehead and on the chest. The tilaka on the forehead was 
stick-shaped, that on the chest had the shape of a lotus-leaf.^^ 

Brahma hatya (killing a Brdhmana) was one of the most grievous 
sins. According to Nil^dri-Mahodayam, one can be free from such 
sins only if one visits ‘Kalpa-padapa’, ‘Kapalamocana' and takes 
*Mrmdlya* of Lord Jagannatha.^^ Prostrating length-wise in the 
shade of Ratha frees one from all the sins, including Brahma-hatyd,*^^ 

35, N. M, 2.1 12a; 5.33b; 5.66b; 5.54. 

36, N. M. 16.131b; 2.90a; 2.101b; 4.21a; 5.65b. 

37, N. M. 7.112a; 9.61a. 

3®*- 9.6-7 ; Angahinak patnfhJno na bhaved rogasathyutah, 

Vinayena yutah irsmdn tapasoi sa ca suvratafy 
Kdmddidos arahitah saddcdrapratiffhitak, 
dcdryastadfd ah ^rlmdn bhaoettasya pdrdtmanah, 

39. N.M. 9.62-65. 

40. VastrScchdditaftrfofca s6*yafn prati*iidki stava 
Utsanefu ca sarvefu iirapaffiih Sureivaram* 

41. N. M. 38,46^7a. 

varttate kalpapddapak** 
M 1 vdpi brahmahatyddi pdpahk.^* 

%g^dfhpai^^ ' nirmdiyam 

^ 1 ® samdlambya bhaktiiraddhdnvitd 

yaad, Srahmakatyddipdpebhyo muktdh syur bhavabandhandtJ^ 
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rhe Efatriyas and their role 


In some verses of the ]0Lg-veda, the word K^atfiya means 'a 
kiDg or a noble-man’. The word, raj any o, is found in the .^g-Veda 
only once in the Purusa^sukta, but in the later Vedic literature it is 
often used for a man of the royal family.^* During the time of 
Nil&dri-Mahodayani, the Ksatriyas were the martial section of the 
community. The status of a Ksatriya in society was next to that 
of a BrSkmcipa^ Indradyumna, though a king, paid respect to the 
Brahmana Vidyapati.*® As rulers, the Ksatriyas were sometimes 
commanding over the Brahmanas — the king Indradyumna allowed 
the Brahmana Vidyapati to go to 04 radeia in search of the deity 
*Nilamadhava*.'4« Our Parana hints at the Suryaoafn/a origin of 
the Kfatrijas by mentioning that the king Indradyumna was born 
in SiiryavamJa.^^ The Ksatriyas were mainly instructed in the art 
of war and in state politics. 


The Kfatriya-Brahmana relationship was very close. The 
Ksatriyas handled the administrative powers of the state whereas 
the Brahma^as were the chief counsellors to them. Only Ksatriyas 
were considered competent to become rulers and in that capacity 
they had to ensure a free and due observance of dharma by everyone 
in society. Arrangement of sacrifices was the duty of Ksatriyas^ 
mainly of iT/afri^a-kings, The performance of sacrifices, on the 
one hand, brought merit to the arranger and, on the other hand, it 
offered subsistence to the Brahmaaas who depended mainly on t e 
charities given to them by the other varnas. Thus, the Ksatriyas 
and the BrSkmaigas were intimately related to each other. 


The duties of the Vaiiyas 

la the NUadri-Mahodayam, the vai^jas are often mentioned 
just to complete the list of the varnas. From the in ormat 
scattered loosely in the Pur3i?at it appears that the vaiiyas were 
community engaged in trade and commerce, Theva 'yas oc 


44 . 

45 . 


R. Patil, Cultural History from the Vsyu P- 

M. 2.112 : Amath iarh dvija^reftham Indra yumno 


Asanat sahasotthaya namaskrtya ca torfi vunah. 

46. hr, M. 2.47b tiAhtvfoh kuru sesaiah** 

“Gaccha gaeeHa isijairttiha 

N.M. 2.8b : “/ateA kfiayugs sSryarf 


47 . 
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their attention mainly on wealth and proht. They formed the 
basis upon which the other two classes of society, the Brahma^a and 
the Ksairiyaf rested. 

The duties of the Sf&dras 

The NIladri-Mahodayam describes the iHdras ag a varfja of 
the lowest rank in society. Their principal duty was to serve the 
higher three varnas. The iudras were considered as the degraded 
ones. They were forbidden to touch the materials ready for the 
worship of Lord Jagannatha.^® They were not allowed to enter 
the kitchen of Lord Jagannatha.^® Such references as the iudras 
studying the Vedas ^ worshiping the deities and performing the 
sacrihces are not included in our Purana. In the Dharmadastras 
we find many disabilities imposed on ISdras and the Mahabharata 
says that they cannot own property.*® According to our Purana ^ 
their presence at the sacrihcal altar was considered contaminating. 

TJhe ^abaras and their activities 

In addition to the yarpaj discussed above, the Niladri-Maho- 
dayam mentions the ^abaras and the Taoanas as the other races of 
the society. There were ./a^ara-dwellings situated to the west of 
the Puru^ottama K?etra.*i The text of our Purai^a reveals that 
the Saharas lived in the forests. They were hospitable to their 
guests. They lived on fruits and roots collected from the forest. 
The NIl^dri-Mahodayam describes that the Brahma^a Vidyapati, 
while searching for the deity NilamEdhava, met with the great 
Sahara Vifivavasu in the forest of Sabara-duJpa, Vifivavasu paid 
respect to Vidyapati and warmly welcomed him with fruits and 
roots,*® The deity Niiamadhava was worshiped by the iabara 
VkvSvasu in a cave in the forest,** This evidence shows that, 

48. N, M, 42.41a : ^^tSudradJna/xf spf^yamdnaffr,,,^*^-,,..*^ 

49. N. M. 7.50b ; *^Pfaviieyur yathd iHdrS, 

50. D. R. Patil, Cultural History from the VSyu Purafifa^ p. 150. 

51. N. M. 1.63b : * 'Kpetrasya paidme deie varttate dabarSlayah 

52. N. M. 2.50b-51 : ^anaih Sanairoivedatka dabaradvJpakSnane 
tarn dfftvS iaharadredfko vidvdvasu ranuttamah. 
iuimaskfty>3rc ayedvipraifi phalanuflSdibhir doijS.h 

53. N. M. 2.53a : ^‘^.^„^w»mvanametacca gahaarand^ 

2.71b-c Vidyapatenllatanudt mSdhavadt devadurlabham 
draksisyasi parafh 
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[he j^(!i6araf were t}i& Te&Waisnavas. They were not untouclmbles 
though they lived far away from the towns and villages. They 
worshiped their own deity with all sincerity and devotion but 
worshipping the gods or goddesses was not their profession. They 
did not hold any office in the king’s court. They led their inde- 
pendent lives amidst the wild animals in the dense and fearsome 
forests.®^ 


The Yavanas in the society 

The Y'avanas were a sect of people living in the contemporary 
society. They were not allowed to enter temples or to be present 
at the aacriBcial altar. Even talks relating to, them near Jfaivedya 
were considered contaminating.’* Our Purajia describes in detail 
the mishappenings to be occurred to the deity, to the king an to 
the country by the entrance of a OTavana into the temple of TaO 
Jagannatha.B® The author of the Nhadri-Mahodaya warns Ae 
king to be alert about this and prescribes MakasnSna of the eity 
if at any time a Tavana enters a temple. 


Ascetics and thelx* role 

The NIladri-Mahodayam in its first adhyaya mentions &e 
sages of the Naimisa forest.” The sages had their ^ 

had the knowledge of all the tfrthas of the world. 
and their people paid respect to the ascetics, i B 
part were the guardians and promoters of culture an as 
were deeply interested in the pace and progress o o s 
rules of conduct and the ideals of morality of the * tLwrfirthv 
king and the clown alike in their behaviour. ^ a 

that they always considered the visit of a sage to t e jatila 

matter of great pleasure and honour for himse 

N. M. 2.61a-b -. •• W* ihaya,n«Ul4 

Sif^kavysghradibhirniinam 

N.M. 7.108b-109a: ^^Tavanfyakatkajm 
tarmaivedyam vahiskftya dzrghakhSte j- IsighAy^ 

N. M. 13 36 : 

tadabhaven^ mahado^ah k^tnayur 
cittahhramo pi nfpater deiabhaiigo 

N: M. 1 .36 : ”r adrU* pi -oan* 
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narrated the story of Madhava to king Indradyumna,®® who then 
made arrangements for a journey to Purusottama-ksetra.^^ The 
sages had the knowledge of different yogas. Indradyumna asked 
j. • to know about the jBana-yoga, vairagya yoga and 

a ti-yoga^'^ etc. Our Parana mentions that the ^sis asked Suta 
to narrate the tirtka-tattoa for the benefit of alL«a 

Thus the four varnas helped one another to survive in the 
society. They were devotees of their respective duties which they 
rendered with all sincerity. The scheme of works, which they 
ave taken up in the Jagannatha temple, finds an elaborate descri- 
ption in the Niladri-Mahodayam. According to the same rule, 
ey are now also discharging their duties in the temple. To 
whichever a they may belong, they perform today their own 
in t e temple in accordance with their hereditary customs. 


50 

60. 


61. 


62 . 


N. M. 2.20-25; 2,28-36. 
N. M. 2.39 : 


“Tatah purodhasaa praha tamimittaii sa satvarah." 
N, M. l.9b : «<0i«A piaHjalyah sarve sarvalokahitaya 



THE SYAMANTAKA GEM STORY : A STRUCTURAL 

ANALYSIS 

By 

Ivan Strfni:Ki 


Since no previous work, to our knowledge, has been done 
the Syamantaka Gem story other than the passing comment*; of 
puranic scholars -such as H. H. Wilson,' F. E. Pargiter,* K. I** 
Jayaswal® and D. R. Patil,^ we thought that afresh approach 
to the story might bring rewards of its own, but also, perhapi, 
give us some hints as to why our story has caused these scholars 
to pause over it. 


Before we do so, we would like to fill in some neces^try 
background notes on the Puraiias and on those Puranas with which 
we will be associated most closely— the VSjUy Af&tsyo and especiaih 
the Bkagavata Purana^ The Puranas— literally meaning “ancient 
lore’*, or ** that which come from ancient tiroes*’,* constitute 
class of Indian religious literature (Smrti) which is divided into two 
main sub-classes ; the Mahapuranas, of which there aiUDbcr 18 
and the XJpapuranas, of which over 100 are counted* This diviiion 
separates roughly the recognized, authentic or chief purinas fr^ 
minor works which associate themselves to the primary 18. l*iiw 
of the 18 as found irx all 18 Mahapuranas (which we shall now 
refer to simply as Puranas) are in almost complete agreement^ wi 
one another on the make up of this list.® The popular reiigiom 
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significance of the Puranas to Hinduism is (and has been) consider- 
able — despite the censure of the Hindu reformers^ and the conti- 
nued disapproval of them among Hindu intellectuals like Dr. S, 

Radhakrishnan. I quote : 

The Puranas with their wild chronology and wierd stories 
are mainly imaginative literature, but were treated as a 
part of the sacred tradition for the simple reason that some 
people took interest in them.® 

There is much irremedial confusion as to the contents and 
chronology of the Puranas since they form a literature not only 
partly oral and popular in origin but one which has suffered consi 
derable emendations at the hands of successive generations of com 
pilers and redactors. We may however settle on some very rough 
dates of origin (or codification) and agree upon a common general 
set of contents. Thus, the Vayti and Aiatsyd Puranas have a recog 
nized antiquity and may be dated as not earlier than 400 BG nor 
later than 500 AD.a Th^ Vim, according to recent estimates, 
spans the period between 100 AD and 350 AD^, while the Bhagavata 
Ptirdna must not be dated earlier than 500 AD nor later than 950 
AD.« Contentwise, the Puranas are closely connected with the 
Epics. Winternitz states that the Mahabharata ihe Hariva^ia 
are “nothing other than PurSnas and sections of the Ramayana 
partake of the character of PurSnas’*.® They are like *'new wine 
in old bottles"'^ says Winternitz and often draw independently 
from similar sources, such as the Epics. The Puranas however 
agree among themselves that the “characteristics” requisite of the 
“genuine** PurS-oa are five. Known as the five “PaScalaksana , 

1. Walker, B., Hindu World. George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1968, 1, p. 270. 

2. Radhakrishnan, S., 'The Hindu View of Bife^ Unwin 
Books, London, 1965, p. 17. 

3. Patil, D. R., p. 4. 

4. Hazra, R, G., “The Date of the VUnu Purana*’, 

of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inslitute, XVIII, p- 269. 

5. Hopkins, T, J., “The Social Teaching of the Bhagavata 
Pura^a^* in M.. Singer (ed) Krishna Adyth. Rites and jilti'- 
tudeSf East- West Center Press, Honolulu, 1900, p. 4, 

6,7. Winternitz, M., pp. 51 7f, 518, 
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these marks refer to kinds of accounts each Parana must relate. 
They are : 

(1) primary creation, 

(2) secondary periodic re-creations and periodic cosmic disso- 
lutions, 

(3) genealogies oF the gods, rsis and heroes, 

(4) activities of the Ages of Manu, 

(5) history of the solar and lunar dynasties^. 

With Pargiter’s work on the dynastic lists of the PurSnas^ 
and the more recent work of Patil on Indian cultural history from 
the some case has been made for the historical value of the 

PurUnas, though considerable caution and discrimination must be 
exercised in any claims for the historicity of any puranic refe- 
rence."^ The Puranas are especially valuable to the historian of 
religion because they provide sources and accounts of myths, 
rituals, religious beliefs, ethical prohibitions and social conditions 
whether or not these are real or imagined. Ancient theories of 
Indian geography, cosmography and cosmology have been recons- 
tructed from the PurSnas along with the cultural and political 
systems mentioned earlier.® 


The Pura^a is evidently a product of the Vai§navas 

and though it concentrates on the exaltation and glorification of 
Visiju, there is some debate as to the propriety of Wilson’s calling 
it sectarian.^ Vi§nu’s primacy is a more positive thing : Siva 
and firahmS, are mentioned in the V isi^u Purana, but assimilated to 
Vi^nu**^ The great antiquity of the Vif^u Purana is suggested be- 
cause of the absence of references to special feasts, temples, sacn- 
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fices, rituals dedicated to Vi§nu. ' Perhaps more so than any 
other Purana, it bears the five characteristics of a genuine Fui^na. 
Though the dating of any puTS.na is a risky matter, R. G. Hazra 
has recently suggested that it could not have been later than 
500 AD.i 

After the accounts of creation and the nature of the universe 
and mythological narratives of past kings and sages of Book I, 
cosmography and geography of Book II and the account of the 
Manu ages o£ book III, the Syamantaka Gem story in the Visnu 
Purana is found among the genealogical lists of the solar and 
lunar dynasties in Book IV. BookV is Practically identical to 
the Harivamia and recounts the much beloved adventures of 
Krsna as divine cow-herd. The Visnu Purana ends characte- 
ristically with an account of the world end and with a brief 
recapitulation of previous ages and the contents of the Purana, 

The second source of the Syamantaka Gem story with which 
we shall chiefly compare the Vi^^u Purai^a version is taken from 
the famous Bhagavata PurSna. One of the most recent puranic 
compositions, which according to T. J. Hopkins® may be said to 
have existed not earlier than 500 A. D. and not later than 950 A.D,, 
the Bhagavata Purai^a seems to be the work of a consistent viewpoint 
concerned with the propagation of loving devotion (bhakti) to 
Visnu — especially in his incarnation as Kr§na. The close resem- 
blance in content between the Bhagavata Parana and the V is^u 
Purai^a suggests that the latter served as its model. Significantly, 
it sometimes serves as its anti-model-— since the Bhagavata PurSna 
seems to react against various pro-Vedic tendencies in the Vis^u 
Purana (as we will argue in our following analysis). Unlike the 
V ifi^u Parana (most probably) it is more clearly the product of a 
sect presenting a divine Krsna whose amorous adventures with 
the Gopis occupy even more space than in the V is Purana* It 
damns Vedic religion “with faint praise when it is not openly 

1. Hazra, R. G., pp, 265-275; Winternitz, M., p. 545; 
Pargiier, F. E., p. 80. 

2. Hopkins, T, J., p. 4; Renou, L,, Religions of Andient India, 
London University Press, London, 1953, p. 103; Winter- 
nitz, M., p. 556. 
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criticized**^ and criticizes the MahahharaUt and other Puranas for 
a lack of sufficient zeal for Vi?nu. ‘^BhaktV^ as an independent 
means of salvation is proclaimed.^ 

The J^datsya purana — one of those puJanas which have preserved 
the most ancient text, only contains a fragment of the Symantaka 
Gem story. This purana celebrates the incarnation of Visnu as a 
fish who saves h4!anu alone during the great flood which destroys 
mankind at one of the world -dissolutions. It recounts the creation, 
genealogies, geographical, astronomical and cosmological matters 
and lists the dynasties of kings. Both Vi§nu and ^iva legends are 
related in the Alatsya purana* 

Ancient text is preserved by the Vayu^ which is often con- 
sidered the oldest of puranas. ^iva seems the main object of 
veneretion in the Vayu although Visnu is also honoured. It has 
been used as a source of cultural history by D. Patil who has 
distinguished three periods reflected in the compilation of the V ayu 
ranging from the archaic (500 BG and earlier) to the ancient (500 
BG to 0) to the age of accretions (0*500 AD).® The Syamantaka 
Gem story agrees broadly with the Visnu purana version though 
significant differences are to be noticed in Which the Vayu tends to 
agree with the J^akabkarata tradition against the V ism Fur3na*^ 

S ince the V ayu is not available in JBnglish translation, we have had 
to rely on citations and reference from Patil *s study which, all the 
same, have proved interesting. 

The method of story-analysis which follows is chiefly a loose 
adaptation of the insights of Claude Levi-Strauss which first appe- 
ared in his “Structural Study of Myth*’ (1955), '*The Myth of 
Asdiwar* (1967 of French 1958) and finally in a Cull way in his 
■^dythologiqius : le Cru et It suit (1964), JOit Adiel aux ctndte^ (1966) 
and VOrigine des manieres do table (1968). Our analysis also draws 
from I. Moore’s attempts to do a task similar to Levi-Strauss s, 
but in an even more rigorous way by tho construction of a syntax 
and semantics of stories. The groundwork for Moore s science of 

1- Hopkins, T. J., p. 12. 

2. Ibid*y p. 13. 

3. Patil, D. R., p. 14. 

4. Ihid.y p. 172. 
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stories and its relation 40 Levi-Strauss’s work can be found in 
his Levi~Straiiss and the Cultural Sciences and in a soon- to-be* 

published essay covering much the same ground as Levi-Strauss and 
the Cultural Sciences. We would also refer the reader to E. R. 
Leach’s structural analyses of two stories from Genesis : Levi- 
Strauss in the Garden of Eden” (1961) and ‘‘Genesis as Myth*’ 
(1962) as well as M, S, Robinson’s attempt to derive some useful 
implications of a Sinhalese myth by structural means. “The House 
the Mighty Hero” or ‘The House of Enough Paddy* ? (1968). 

Although we believe our analysis achieves the rigor necessary for a 
useful demonstration of structural methods, it falls short of the 
high degree of formality Moore’s semantic and syntactical 
approach calls for. Nonetheless we would hold that even on the 
level of rigor at which our analysis operates, useful implications 
can be drawn from our story sufficient to commend a structural 
approach to the analysis of stories. 

A. Structtiral Analysis of the Syamantaka Gem Story. 

Following Levi- Strauss’s instructions, the structural analysis 
of a myth begins by isolating the gross constituent units of which a 
myth is composed. These constituent units themselves are com- 
posed of relations and are abstracted from the myth by “breaking 
down its story into the shortest possible sentences and writing each 
such sentence on an index card bearing a number corresponding 
to the unfolding of the story. 

It may also be noticed that these “sentences” correspond 
roughly to “incidents” of the story. Now, “incidents’* occur at a 
level of generality, one step below that of the “episode”. Thus, 
most generally, a story is composed of “episodes**, which are 
further composed of “incidents”, which may be broken down fur- 
ther into “transformations**, which in turn are composed of 
“states**, which finally are composed of “elements”. In our story 
the first episode might be called the ‘episode of the giving of the 
gem*. In it we distinguish two incidents, the first of which is 
“Surya gives the Syamantaka Gem to Satrajit”. This gives way 
to the “transformations” which we may abstract depending upon 

1. Levi-Strauss, G, “The Structural Study of Myth”, Gh. 

-.Structural Anthropology, Allen Lane, London 1968. 

p. 211. 
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how far we want to push the rigor of the analysis. (1) Satrajit 
without the gem; Satrajit with the gem; (2) Surya has the gem; 
Surya has no gem. The “transformations’* in turn reduce to a 
“layout” of “states** (1) Satrajit with the gem; (2) Satrajit with- 
out the gem. And the “state** is a “layout** of “elements”. 

(I) Satrajit (2) with (3) Gem.^ 

In our analysis of the Syamantaka Gem story, however, we 
will not attempt to articulate a structure beyond the level of the 
“incideni** — although we will analyze the structure of several elem- 
ents of our story in a digression. At the level of “incidents** we 
feel that an adequate case can be made for a certain structure which 
illuminate and ground certain themes of the myth. Though we 
carry out our analysis on the incident-level it should be understood 
that, along with Levi-Strauss, we believe that the true constituent 
units of a myth are not the individual incidents (relations) but 
bundles of such relations and it is only as bundles that these rela- 
tions can be put to use and combined so as produce a meaning**.^ 
Though these relations pertaining to the same “bundle** appear in 
the story at various intervals we grasp them in such away that 
by reading horizontally from left to right (as in Table I) one foll- 
ows the diachronic flow of the story as one would tell it. Reading 
vertically, however, one notice six columns which organize the 
variously occurring relations into “bundles** having a common 
element, whether it be **giving’*, as in column one, or ‘^destroying 
as in column five. (See Table I) 

A List of Abbreviations. 

•^*^Akrura; DsaDvSraka,; JssJambavat; Ja** JSmbavati, 
Lsa Lion; pssa Prasena; B=*Balarama; Ss=Satr3jit; 

Sa = Satyabhama; Sh^Satadhanvan; SG = the Syamantaka Gem; 
Su = Surya; Suk=a Sukumara; Ys = the Yadavas, 

Legend : Numbers before the decimal refer to episode-numbers in 
Visnu. Numbers after the decimal refer to incident- 
number in the Visnu. 

1 . Moore, Tim, Claude Levi-Strauss and the Cul^ral Sciences. 
Occasional Papers, No. 4, Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies, Birmingham University, Birmingham, 
1968, for details of such an analysis. 

2. Levi-Strauss, G., p. 211, 
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We hope to show that our adaptation of Levi-Strauss’s method 
for the analysis of stories is fruitful for the understanding of our 
myth, in which case we should concentrate upon considering each 
column in Table 1 as a unity — as a ‘‘bundle** of similar relations. 
To understand the myth, then, on the premisses employed, is to 
understand how these bundles of relations stand with respect to 
one another, and how the relations between and among these 
bundles of relations illuminate the meanings our myth might have. 
This is to penetrate to a structural understanding of our myth in 
order to substantiate various claims regarding a myth’s having a 
particular meaning. 

Given this brief introduction we should now lay the Syaman- 
taka Gem story before the reader as it occurs in the VisnUy Bhaga- 
tata and Matsya PurSnas. Dowson^s precis of what seems the Visnu 
PuTana version of the story is given with episode divisions correspon- 
ding to those we have provided for the full version of the Vis^u 
Purana of our story. The reatier will notice that the story is broken 
down into episodes which are numbered as they occur in each 
separate Pur3,iia. So that the reader may compare versions by 
episode, a code has been provided. After each episode number for 
each version of the story the reader will find three numbers within 
parenthesis. These numbers correspond to the numbers of the 
episode for all versions in the order Visnu, Bhagavata, Matsya, A. 
dash ( — • ) means that this episode is absent from the particular 
puranic version. Thus, after Episode 2 of the V isnu the following 
figures within parenthesis will be found : (2, 2, 1), meaning that 

the second episode for the Visnu and Bhagavata puranas is the first 
for the Matsya, 

Dowson’s Precis of the Syamantaka Gem Story 

' (1) A celebrated gem given by the sun to Satrajit. 
It yielded daily eight loads of gold and dispelled all fear of 
portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famine.’* But though 
it was an inexhaustible source of good for the virtuous wearer. 
It [was deadly to a wicked one. (2) Satrajit being afraid 
t at Kr^na would take it from him, gave it to his own 
rother, Prasena, but he, being a bad man, was killed by a 

of the bears, killed the lion and carried 
o t e gem, (3) but Krsna, after along conflict, (4J took it 
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from him, (5) and restored it to Satrajit. (6, 7oinitte Y 
Dowson) (8) Afterwards Satrajita was killed m his s eep 
^ata-dhanwan, (9) who carried off the gem. , 

by Kr,na and Bala-rama, he gave the gem to 
continued his flight, but he was overtaken an i « 
Krsna alone. As Kr§na did not bring back the jewe > 
rama suspected that he had secreted it, and consequ 

upbraided and parted from him, declaring that he w 

be imposed upon by perjuries. (10 omitted by j uy 

Akrura subsequently produced the gem, and it was c . 

Krsna, Bala-raraa and SatyabhEma. After 
it was decided that Akrura should keep it, 
about like the sun wearing a garland of light. 

A List of Alternative Names ^ 

Kr?na : “Acyuta” -«the never "T.eter- 

eeJrestrained” ; - descendant ^ f, j.” of 

nalmale-; -Foe of Ntadhu” ; .T. of 

the Earth"; 

the conch. dh^^. and^m^e 

the Senses ; KeSava “Naraymia^ « 

of the Universe”; “Lotus-eye e Y of 

"the universal abode- ; "Puru^ott^ » the be, 

men"; "Vasudeva" = “the IndweUer . „ 

t. nfrotur and fortunaw » 

Rama ; “Balabhadra” «”he who is % i.Ralariioa”*® 

-Baladeva” = "divinity of streng* . »“ 

“Rama the strong**. 

Stir y a : Aditya. 

r* CtnrV ' * 

The Syamantaha Jjf* 

Ep. 1. (1, 1,-) ^ 

"On one occasion Satrtjs*. w hit 

shore. addressedhismindtoSh^^««^»ta. 

on which the divinity appear tff 

ding him in an “disUnc* 
te, lord, m 


have beheld thee, 


1. 


Dowson. J.. ^ 
Routledge, K^ad P* » 
1928, pp. 315L 
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do thou show favour unto me, that I may see thee in thy 
proper form.*' On this the sun taking the jewel called Syam- 
antaka from off his neck, placed it apart, and Satrajit beheld 
him of a dwarfish stature, with a body like burnished copper, 
and with slightly reddish eyes. Having offered his adorations, 
the sun desired him to demand a boon, and he requested that 
the jewel might become his. The sun presented it to him, 
and then resumed his place in the sky. Having obtained the 
spotless gem of gems, Satrsjit wore it on his neck, and beco- 
ming as brilliant thereby as the sun himself, irradiating all the 
region with his splendour, he returned to Dvaraka. The 
inhabitants of that city, beholding him approach, repaired 
to the eternal male, Puru§ottama, who, to sustain the burden 
of the earth, had assumed a mortal form (as Kr§na), and said 
to him, “Lord, assuredly the divine sun is coming to visit 
you.” But Kr^na smiled, and said, “It is not the divine sun, 
but Satrajit, to whom Aditya has presented the Syamantaka 
gem, and he now wears it : go and behold him without appre- 
hension,** Accordingly they departed. Satrijit having gone 
to his house, there deposited the jewel, which yielded daily 
eight loads of gold, and through its mavellous virtue dispelled 
all fear of portens, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famine,** 

Ep. 2. (2, 2, 1) 

^‘Acyuta was of opinion that this wonderful gem should 
be in the possession of Ugrasena; but although he had the 
power of taking it from SatrSjit, he did not deprive him of 
it, that he might not occasion any disagreement amongst the 
family. Satrajit, on the other hand, fearing that Kr§na 
would ask him for the jewel, transferred it to his brother 
Prasena. Now it was the peculiar property of this jewel, that 
although it was an ine^chaustible source of good to a virtuous 
person, yet when worn by a man of bad character it was the 
cause of his death. Prasena having taken the gem, and hung 
it round his neck, mormted his horse, and went to the woods 
to hunt. In the chase he was killed by a lion. The lion, 
taking the jewel in his mouth, was about to depart, when he 
was observed and killed by Jambavat, the king of the bears, 
who carrying off the gem retired into his cave, and gave it to 
his son Sukumara to play with,** 
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3. (3, 3, 2) 

'*When these calumnious rumours came to the knowledge 
of Kr§naj he collected a number of the Yadavas, and accom- 
panied by them pursued the course of Prasena by the impress- 
ions of his horse’s hoofs. Desirous of recovering the gem, he 
thence follewed the steps of the lion, and at no great distance 
came to the place where the lion had been killed by the bear. 
Following the footmarks of the latter, he arrived at the foot 
of a mountain, where he desired the Yadavas to await him, 
whilst he continued the track. Still guided by the marks of 
the feet, he discovered a cavern, and had scarcely entered it 
when he heard the nurse of SukumSra saying to him,, “The 
lion killed Prasena; the lion has been killed by Jsmbavat : 
weep not, SukurnSra, the Syamantaka is your own/* Thus 
assured of his object, Kr§na advanced into the cavern, and 
saw the brilliant jewel in the hands of the nurse, who was 
giving it as a plaything to Sukumara. The nurse soon descr- 
ied his approach, and marking his eyes fixed upon the gem 
with eager desire, called loudly for help. Hearing her cries, 
Jambavat, full of anger, came to the cave, and a conflict 
ensued between him and Acyuta, which lasted twenty^ne days. 
The Yadavas who had accompanied the latter waited seven 
or eight days in expectation of his return, but as the foe of 
Madhu still came not forth, they concluded that he 
have met his death in the cavern. **It could not have requir 
so many day s,” they thought “to overcome an enemy, and 
accordingly they departed, and returned to DySrakS, an 
announced that K.r$aa had been killed.” 

Sp. 4. (4, 4, 2) 

“When the relations of Acyuta heard this intelligence, 
they performed all the obsequial rites suited to the 
The food and water thus ofieted to ^ ^ ^ 

of his Sraddha served to support his life, and invig*^ e ^ 

strength in the combat in which he wfts engaged , t 
adversary, wearied by daily conflict with a . 

bruised aud batte^d i» evary Hmb by 
enfeebled by want of food, became 

him. Overcome by his mighty artsurdy 

himself before him and said, mi^ty 
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invincible by all the demons, and by the spirits of heaven, 
earth, or hell; much less art thou to be vanquished by mean 
and powerless creatures in a human shape; and still less by 
such as we are, who are born of brute origin. Undoubtedly 
thou art a portion of my sovereign lord NarSyana, the 
defender of the universe.” Thus addressed by Jambavat, 
Kr^na explained to him fully that he had descended to take 
upon himself the burden of the earth, and kindly alleviated 
the bodily pain which the bear suffered from the fight, by 
touching him with his hand. Jambavat again prostrated 
himself before Kr^na, and presented to him his daughter 
Jambavatl, as an offering suitable to a guest. He also 
delivered to his visitor the Syamantaka jewel. Although a 
gift from Such an individual was not fit for his acceptance, 
yet Kr^na took the gem for the purpose of clearing his reputa- 
tion. He then returned along with his bride Jambavatl to 
Dvaraka, 

When the people of Dvaraka beheld Kr?na alive and 
returned, they were filled with delight, so that those who 
were bowed down with years recovered youthful vigour; and 
all the Yadavas, men and women, assembled round Anakadu- 
ndubhi, the father of the hero, and congratulated him. 

Ep, 5. (5, 5, 3) 

**Kr?na related to the whole assembly of the the Yadavas 
all that had happened, exactly as it had befallen, and resto- 
ring the Syamantaka jewel to Satrajit was exonerated from 
the crime of which he had been falsely accused. He then 
Icfi Jambavatl into the inner apartments. 

When Satr^it reflected that he had been the cause of 
the aspersions upon Kr§na’s character, he felt alarmed, and 
to conciliate the prince he gave him to wife his daughter 

Satyabhama.” 

Bp* 6, (fi, 7,r-> 

The maiden had been previously sought in marriage by 
several of most distinguished Yadavas, as Akrura, Krtavar- 
man and Satadhanvan, who were highly incensed at her 
being wedded to another, and leagued in ^mity against 
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Satrajit. The chief amongst them, with Airura and Krmvar 
man, said to Satadhanvan, ‘This caitiff Satrajit^ has o ere 
a gross insult to you, as well as to us who solicited his au 
ghter, by giving her to K-i'sna : let him not live - ^ ^ 

not kill him, and take the jewel ? Should Acyute*. t^ ere 
enter into feud with you, we will take your P 

this promise Satadhanvan undertook to slay Satrajit. 

7 C.7 ^ 

“When news arrived that the sons of Pandu 
burned in the house ofwax^°, K.y§nA, who knew t e 
truth, set off for . Baranavata to allay the animosity ^ 
yodhana, and to perform the duties his relationship requi 

** “^atadhanvan taking advantage of his absence, 

Satrajit in his sleep, and took possession of the 8®™' 
this coming to the knowledge of Satyabhama, she imm * 
mounted her chariot, and, filled with fury at et 
murder, repaired to Baranavata, and told her us ® 
Satrajit had been killed by Satadhanvan “ ,.arried 
her having been married to another, and ® ^measures 

off the jewel; and she implored him to take promp 
to avange such heinous wrong. Kr593> 
naUy placid being informed of these 
Satyabhama. as his eyes flashed vrith iadr^*^^^^^ 
indeed audarious injuries, but * would 

from so vUe a wrath. They “^ts Dismiss 

kill the birds that there have budt 

excessive sorrow; it needs not your Ument^ 

Baladeva apart, and sai c* has been murdered 

hunting in the forests; and jewel 

t>y Satadhanvan. As both these ar then, 

which belonged to them is out common right. Up 

ascend your car and put Satadhanvan ^ ‘ 

Being thus escited by hi. hrodier. Balatama e»g«ed 

resolutely in the enterprise, 

Ep. 9, (9, 8,-) i^sncr of their hostile designs, 

“But Satadhanvan, Kyta- 

repaired to Kstavatman, and lequmao 
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varman, however, declined to assist him, pleading* his in- 
ability to engage in a conflict with both Baladeva and J&ri^na. 
iSatadhanvan thus disappointed, applied to Akrura; but he 
said, “You must have recourse to some other protector. How 
should I be able to defend you ? There is no one even 
amongst the immortals, whose praises are celebrated through- 
out the universe, who is capable of contending with the 
wielder of the discus, at the stamp of whose feet the three 
worlds tremble^ whose hand makes the wives of the Asuras 
widows, whose weapons no host, however mighty, can resist; 
no one is capable of encountering the wielder of the plough- 
shave, who annihilates the prowess of his enemies by the 
glances of his eyes, that roll with the joys of wine; and whose 
vast ploughshare manifests his might, by seizing and exter- 
minating the most formidable foes.” “Since this is the case,’* 
replied jSatadhanvan, “and you are unable to assist me, at 
least accept and take care of this jewel.*' *^‘1 will do so, 
answered Akrura, “If you promise that even in the last 
extremity you will not divulge its being in my possession.'" 
To this ^^tadhanvan agreed, and Akrura took the jewel; 
and the former mounting a very swift mare, one that could 
travel a hundred leagues a day, fled from Dvoraks. 

When Kr^na heard of l^atadhanvan’s flight, he harnessed 
his four horses, Saivya, Sugriva, Meghapuspa, and Balabaka, 
to his car, and accompanied by Balarama, set off in pursuit. 
The mare held her speed, and accomplished her hundred 
leagues; but when she reached the country of Mithila, her 
strength was exhausted, and she dropped down and died. 
Satadhanvan^^ dismounting, continued his flight on foot. 
When his pursuers came to the place where the mare had 
podshed, Kr^na said to Balarama, “Bo you remain in the car, 
^Adiilst I follow the villain on foot, and put him to death; the 
ground here is bad; and the horses will not be able to drag 
the chariot across it.** BalarSma accordingly stayed with 
the car, and Kr$na followed Satadhanvan on foot; when he 
had chased him for two kro/asy he discharged his discus, and, 
although Satadhanvan was at a considerable distance, the 
weapon struck off his head. Kp^na then coming up, searched 
hh body and his dress for the Syamantaka jewel, but found 
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it not. He thea returned to Balabhadra, and told him that 
they had effected the death of iSatadhanvan to no purpose, 
for the precious gem^ the quintessence of all worlds, was not 
upon his person. When Balabhadra heard this, he flew into 
a violent rage, and said to VSsudeva, “Shame light upon you, 
to be thus greedy of wealth 1 I acknowledge no brotherhood 
with you. Here lies my path. Go whither you please, I 
have done with DvarakA, with you, with all onr house. It is 
of no use to seek to impose upon me with thy perjunra. 
Thus reviling his brother, who fruitlessly endeavoured to 
appease him, Balabhadra went to the city of Videha, where 
Janaka received him hospitably, and there he remained. 
VUsudeva returned to HvSraka. It was during his stay in 
the dwelling of Janaka that Duryodhana, the son of DLrta- 
TS.stra, learned from Balabhadra the art of fighting with the 
mace. At the expiration of three years, Ugrasena and other 
chiefs of the Ysdavas, being satisfied that Kysna had not the 
jewel, went to Videha, and removed Balabhadra s suspicions, 
and brought him home. 


Ep. lO. (10, 9, 4) 

“AkrCira, carefully considering the treasures whi<^ the 
precious jewel secured to him, constantly celebrated religious 
rites, and, purified with holy prayers lived in affluence for 
fifty- two years; and through the virtue of that gmn thwe 
was no dearth nor pestilence in the whole country. t e 
end of that period, ^atrughna, the great grandson of Satvata, 
was killed by the Bhojas, and as they were in bonds of alliance 
with Akrura, he accompanied them in their flig t rom 
Dvoraks. From the moment of his departure various ca a 
mities, portents, snakes, dearth, plague, and the ^ 

prevail; so that he whose emblem is Garuda called together 
the Yadavas, with Balabhadra and Ugrasena, and reco^^ 
ded them to consider how it was that ® 

sKould have occurred at the same time. On t 

one of the elders of the Yada rece. *“» f 
gvaphalka, the father of 

dearth, and other visitations rtFxfritiA ^vanhalim 

there was want of rain in from the 

was brought there, and immedkiCsly 
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heavens. It happened also that the queen of Kadiraja con- 
ceived, and was quick with a daughter; but when the time of 
delivery arrived, the child issued not from the womb. 
Twelve years passed away, and still the girl was unborn. 
Then Kasiraja spoke to the child, and said, ‘Daughter, why 
is your birth thus delayed ? Conoe forth; I desire to behold 
you, why do you inflict this protracted suffering upon your 
mother ? Thus addressed, the infant answered, ‘If, father, 
you will present a cow every day to the Brahmanas, I shall 
of the end of three years more be born.* The king accordingly 
presented daily a cow to the Brahmana, and at the end of 
three years the damsel came into the world. Her father 
called her GandinT, and he subsequently gave her to 
Svaphalka, when he came to his palace for his benefit, 
GandinJ, as long as she lived, gave a cow to the BrEhmanas 
every day. Akrura was her son by* Svaphalka, and his birth 
therefore proceeds from a combination of uncommon excel- 
lence. When a person such as he is, absent from us, is it 
likely that famine, pestilence, and prodigies should fail to 
occur ? Let him then be invited to return; the faults of men 
of exalted worth must not be too severely scrutinized.** 

Agreeabtly to the advice of Andhaka, the older, the Yadavas 
sent a mission headed by Ke^ava, Ugrasena, and Balabhadra, 
to assure Akrura that no notice would be taken of any irregu- 
larity committed by him; and having satisfled him that he 
was in no danger, they brought him back to Dvaraka. 

Ep.IL Cn,9[l07],-) 

“Immediately on his arrival, in consequence of the pro- 
perties of the jewel, the plague, dearth, famine, and every 
other calamity and portent, ceased. Kr^na, observing this, 
riflected that the descen of Akrura from GSndinI and J^vap- 
balka was a cause wholly disproportionate to such an effect, 
&nd that some powerful influence must be exerted to arrest 
S^UIence and famine. *‘Of a surety,** said he to himself, 
great Syamantaka jewel is in his keeping, for such I 
heard are amongst its properties. This Akrura too has 
n lately celebrating sacrifice after sacrifice; his own means 
are insn^cient fpr such expenses; it is beyond a doubt that 
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has the jewel.*^ Having come to this conclusion, he called a 
meeting of all the Yadavas at his house, under the pretext of 
some festive celebration. When they were all seated, and 
the purport of their assembling had been explained, and the 
business accomplished, Krsna entered into conversation with 
AkriiTa, and after laughing and joking, said to him, Kins- 
man, you are a very prince in your liberality; but we know 
very well that the precious jewel which was stolen by Sudha 
nvan was delivered by him to you, and is now in your posse- 
ssion, to the great benefit of this kingdom. So let it remain. 
We all derive advantage from its virtues. But Balabha ra 
suspects that I have it, and therefore, out of kindness to me, 
show it to the assembly.** When Akrura, who had the jewel 
with him, was thus taxed, he hesitated what he should o- 
“If I deny that I have the jewel,** thought he, ‘'they wi I 
search my person, and find the gem hidden amongst my 
clothes* I cannot submit to a search.* So refiecting* A Q 
said to NErayana, the cause of the whole world, t 
that the Syamantaka jewel was entrusted to me y a 
nvan, when he went from here, I expected evei^ 
you would ask me for it, and with much ^ 

fore I have kept it, until now. The charge of it has subj^t^^ 

me to so much anxiety, that I have been incapa e o 

ing any pleasure, and have of a 

Afraid that you would think me unfit to retain po 

jewel so essential to the welfare of the kingdom, your- 

mention to you its being in my hands; but „ Having 

thus spoken, Akrura drew forth 8 dhplaying it to 

gold box, and took from it the jcw ♦ where they 

the assembly of the Yadavas, the ® Akrura, 

sat was illuminated by its radiance. ^ Sata* 

“is the Syamantska gem, which was 
dhanvan ; let him to whom it belongs n 

1 •k.v were filled with 
When the Yadavas bebeld ^ delight- B*l*bha- 

astonishment, and loudly * »ihi» property jointly 

dra immediately claimed whilst SatyaW**®* 

with Acyuta, as 
demanded it as her right# 

O 
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father. Between these two Kr^na considered himself as an 
ox between the two wheels of a cart, and thus spoke to Akrura 
in the presence of all the Yadavas : ‘'This jewel has been 
exhibited to the assembly in order to clear my reputation; it 
is the joint right of Balabhadra and myself, and is the patri- 
monial inheritance of SatyabhEma. But this jewel, to be of 
advantage to the whole kingdom, should be taken charge of 
by a person who leads a life of perpetual continence : If worn 
by an impure individual, it will be the cause of bis death. 
Now as 1 have sixteen thousand wives, I am not qualified to 
have the care of it. It is not likely that Satyabhama will 
agree the condition that would entitle her to the possession of 
the jewel; and as to Balabhadra, he is too much addicted to 
wine and the pleasures of sense to lead a life of self-denial. 
We are therefore out of the question, and all the Ysdavas, 
Balabhadra, Satyabhama, and myself, request you, most bou- 
ntiful Akriira, to retain the care of the jewel, as you have 
done hitherto, for the general good; for you are qualified to 
have the keeping of it, and in your hands it has been produc- 
tive of benefit to the country. You must not decline compli- 
ance with our request.” Akrura, thus urged, accepted the 
jewel, and thence-forth wore it publicly round his qeck, where 
it shone with dazzling brightness; and Akrura moved about 
like the sun, wearing a garland of light. 

Moral : 

He who calls to mind the vindication of the character of 
Kr^na from false aspersions, shall never become the subject of 
unfounded accusation in the least degree, and living in the 
full exercise of his senses shall be cleansed from every sin. 

B. Analysis : 

Giving-T aldng. 

Let us examine the constituent units of our story as they 
occur in Table 1 beginning with the “giving** column. The story 
opens by Surya giving the Syamantaka Gem to Satrajit (l.I); 
Satraji'', in turn, gives the Syamantaka Gem to Prasena (2.4) and 
so on down the list. We might notice that two kinds of gifts are 
^ven the Syamantaka Gem which, we heye inentipned in inpi- 
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ients 1.1,2.4,2.9,5.17, 9.23, 4.15, 5.19, and women as wives, 
Jambavati and Satyabhama both to Kr^na from their respective 
i’athers Jacnbavat and Satrajit. (The Maisya Pura^a records that 
Satyabhama was Satrajit^s grand-daughter rather than his 
daughter). Likewise in column II, headed “taking”, we listed such 
incidents as a Lion’s taking the Syamantaka Gem from Prasena 
(2*6) and so on as well as attempts (though failures) at taking in 
varying degrees of attempt — Kr§na takes no Syamantaka Gem 
from Satadhanvan (9,25). (He tried and failed) as well as Kysna s 
thinking that XJgrasena should have the Syamantaka Gem where 
K.r§na knows that he could take it if he had really wanted to (2.3). 
In 9.25 K.r§na fails to take the Syamantaka Gem from ^atadhanvan 
though he tries, while in 2.3 Kr^na fails to take the Syamantaka 
Gem though he contemplates trying. All the “takings’* involve 
the Syannantaka Gem it will be noted, Wemightalsonotetbat- 
the entries 4,15 with 3.12 and 11.34 in the “giving and taking’ 
columns seem to mediate between both columns. We might 
laname the first column “Offering Possession** while the second 
would be named “Seizing Possession”. Thus 4.15 with 3.12 and 
11.34 coitsist in incidents in which both offering and seizing posse- 
ssion coincide though not in the same ways. In 4,15, Ji.mbavat 
gives Kf'^i^a the Syamantaka Gem after K^^na has fought Jambavat 
and has attempted to seize possession of the Syamantaka Gem (3*i2}« 
In 11,34 Akrura simultaneously attempts to give the Syamantaka , 
Gem to Krsna after Kr^na has cajoled and accused Aktiira of posse- 
ssing it but keeps it instead. Akrura would have had the Syamantaka 
Gem taken from him had anyone proved worthy — eg. or 

Satyabhstma, but no one took the gem from Akrilra, 4.15 and 3.12 
combine both giving and taking columrs because they are both A- 
separated giving and taking while 11.34 straddles the coluJ^s he*v 
cause Akrura’s “keeping” of the gem is midway between giving and 
taking or because “possession” is midway between ^‘offering posse- 
ssion'* and “seizing possession*’. It is properly neither giving nor 
taking, and in the story is seen as a keeping which ww prct^ed by 
an attempted but failed giving on Akrura’s part and a denied but 
failed taking on the parts of Krfna, Balarama and Satyabhama# 

From a structural point of view, the travels of the 
Gem cease once it rests with an individual in a atuatkm - 

lies ^‘halfway between’* giving and t^ing in a certain swam 
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we have specified. The pendulum swings from giving to taking 
only to come to rest at the midpoint between them. If one poses 
the problem of the myth as *‘When will the Syamantaka Gem hnd 
a stable resting place ?*’ one seems to find the myth giving the 
an 5 wer-«-‘ 4 n a situation which is neither a giving nor a taking : a 
keeping*’, because in the myth it is only when Akrura can fail 
to give the Syamantaka and when others fail to take it that the 
Syamantaka Gem is insured an end to its wanderings. In a 
sense the model for this successful conclusion to the Giving- 
Taking dichotomy (11.34) is found in 4.15 and 3.12 as its “inverse**. 
The “inverse” of 4.14 and 3.12, both giving and taking is (11.34) : 
neither giving nor taking. 

We might bring out the mediating quality of 11,34 by 
contrasting it to two other taking-situations in which Xr$na is 
the principal actor. It is also noteworthy that these incidents — 
2,3 and 9.25, stand opposed to one another as if they were to be 
understood as two extreme alternatives of the same operation 
taking. Let us think about these opposed taking-situations in 
order to bring out the fitting quality of their “solution” in 
11.34, 

These “takings” involve Kysna in two curiously similar, 
yet importantly difiEerent acts. In 2.3, K.r§n.a is seen to have the 
conviction that Ugrasena should have the Syamantaka Gem 
rather than SatrSjit. Kr§na is depicted as having not only the 
power to take the Syamantaka Gem but also having entertained 
the desire. SatrEjit, on the other hand, does not wish Kf'^na to 
have the Syamantaka Gem and gives it to Prasena (2-4) in order 
to avoid having to surrender the Syamantaka Gem to ^na. We 
might therefore call 2.3 an “undertaking** because Kr 9 na*s inaction 
testilts in his withdrawal from seizure of the Syamantaka Gem. It 
is a kind of failed seizure — a taking which fails because of a kind 
of prophylaxis of action. On the other hand, the failure to 
seize the Syamantaka Gem from iSatadhanvan in 9.25 is an example 
of a taking which fails because ^atadhanvan does not have the 
Syamantaka Gem, though kills and searches him for it. He 

attempts as much as possible to seize the Syamantaka Gem, but 
ail^ not only though he tries (too) hard (* 'over-taking’*) but because 
Satadhanvan does not possess the Syamantka Gem. Viewing 
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these cases 2.3 and 9.253 where failure to seize and possers ihe 
Syamantaka Gem seems to be common features, though 
reasons for failure in each case are different, 3J2 (in asscci^tkn 
with 4.15) seems to offer a model of a successful taking (asdis:-; 
11,34 in its own way). By linking 3. 12 with 4.15 our story t-seiriS 
to Say that possession of the Syamantaka Gem is poasihie 
successful when the taking of the Gem is associated wnh ii? 
being given. Where desire is too weak 12.3) or too stroztg '9,25 
failure ensues. This, of course, is to simplify, for the assocUnoi. 
of 3.12 and 4.1 5 is only a partial success — the Gem is stoiexz again 
and K.r§na’s reputation slurred. For this reason 11,34 pieiiUts 
giving nor taking) “Having** is nedeed to halt the vvandt:£iug!» ul 
the Gem — both its givings and its takings and the 
social and theological instability which result* wuuid do 
well to keep in mind this preference for tlie media ton Lieiwenj 
extremes as we move on to our next pair of bundled leiatiojii). 


If our general conclusion about the myih^s attempt to neutra- 
lize or mediate the Giving-Taking dichotomy be correct, 
an inspection of the objects of exchange wiU reinforce oui woacia- 
sions. The principal object of exchange — the Syauiantaaa i* 

itself an ambivalent article excelUncs* It brings wci*aic u 
ssed by a good man and ill-fare if possessed b> an evdman. * 
mediating object — an interloper between giver and object oi g ^ 
taker and object of taking, the Syamantaka Gem manifests t 
character of the mediator. Less obvious are _ ^ 

contradictory qualities of the other objects of exchange . .i nl- 

and Satyabhama. - Not only are both wives figures of mtemai 
radiction but each oae is an -inversion” oi 

Jambavatland Satyabhama, bo* iiie ra>*’s 

outside world, are characters whose const! u 
tendency to resolve dichotomous oppositions as . 

done with respect to the Giving-Taking dichotomj ^ 

Let us consider then the ThrlhuBtion, in 

Satyabhama and the mediaddns they e it'nelv hi 

they are given to Kr§na, first of ail, tke 

Jambavatl’s case she is given to ^ cave), which h 

Gem; it is a private affair (in JSna ava^ i s'» 

Inside hlount the source of fiver 

n PatU, D- iCTp- 
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case, she is given to Kr^na after (and somehow in exchange for the 
Syamantaka Gem) the Syamantaka Gem is given to Satrajit by 
SLr§^; it is a public affair (occurring, as it were, openly in 
DvEraka) which is located by the sea, the goal of rivers 

More striking perhaps are the differences between Jambavatl 
and SatyabhSmg themselves. Jambavatl though a bear, a being of 
nature, is passive and docile throughout, therefore upsetting expe- 
ctations normally associated with nature. She is given to Kr$n.a, is 
led into his apartments (Ep. 5) by him, and is not heard of there- 
after. Satyabh^^mE on the other hand though human and a being 
of culture is active and passionate throughout, also upsetting expe- 
ctations normally associated with culture. She fetches Kr^iia in 
BEranEvata and attempts to excite his wrath against 6atadhanvan, 
the murderer of her father Satrajit. She is quick to demand the 
Syamantaka Gem as her patrimonial inheritance when the posse- 
ssion of it is put into question in 11.34. It is not insignificant, we 
would suggest, that in the Mahabharata Satyabhama is also cast in 
an active role with respect to the revenging of Satrajit^s death. 
We quote : 

Then Satyaki informed the slayer of Madhu as to how 
I^tavarman had behaved towards Satrajit for taking away 
from him the celebrated gem Syamantaka, Hearing the narra- 
tive, Satyabhama, giving way to wrath and tears, approached 
£.eSava and sitting on his lap enhanced his anger (for KLyta- 
varman).^ 

In short, Satyabhama is seen as an active instigator to 
Ky§Qa’s actions while Jambavatl is passive with respect to Ky$iia 
throughout. 

Paradoxically, but understandably, both Jambavatl and 
Satyabhama terminate their lives after K.y 9 na ^8 death, in ways 
which are not only “inversions** of one another (in keeping with 
what we have said above) but also as “inversions’* of their previous 
behaviors.^ Thus Jambavatl, a passive being of nature (itself an 

1. The Mahabharata : Mausalaparvan, p. 7. (XVI, 3, 79). 

Somnson, S, An Index to the Homes in the MahabkaTata, 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1925, Jambavatl : p, 348; 
Satyabhama : p, 625. 
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inner * inversion”) ends her days “inversely** as they were lived by 
ascending Krsna's funeral pyre— by doing **satl*’ : an active, 
cultural deed having connexions with sacrifice.^ Satyabhama, an 
active being of culture (another inner “inversion*^) becomes a forest 
ascetic (contemplation : the “inverse** of sacrifice) i a passive deed, 
having connections with nature — the forest. The “inverse** 
termini : “sati*/ and forest asceticism, can be further analyzed in 
terms of the constituent inversions implicit in them : “satl** requires 
the use of wood which has been acted upon by men (culture) — made 
into firewood, logs which are destroyed by fiames — ^burnt. Forest 
asceticism involves wood as well— but trees not acted upon by men 
(nature) which are living — growing in a forest. 

Therefore, Jambavati and Satyabhama stand as ‘‘inverses** of 
one another not only in their presented modes of behavior and in 
their “natures** as well but with respect to the contradictions 
between their “natures** and their subsequent behaviors. They not 
only originate “inverse** kinds of being but end “inversely** to one 
another and to their previous modes of behavior. Thus we can 
schematize the transformations as follows : 


Jambavati : 


Satyabhama : 


Usual 

Behavior 

appearance : (passive) 
culture 

reality : nature 

Usual 

Behaviour 

appearance : (active) 
nature 

reality : culture 


End State 
“Sati** 

(active) culture 


nature 

End State 
Forest Asceticism 

(passive) nature 


culture 


Let us recapitulate the results of this first stage of our analy' 
sis, have noticed how mfyot oppositions under the “Oiving- 

Xaking** rubric have achieved resolution. In general^ 11 . 34 
(“Having**) mediates and neutmlizes the opposition between 
^‘giving and taking** the Syamantslta Oem* This is an ambivalent 
condition neither properly describable as “giving” or “taking but 

1- Renon, L., TA# CivUizafm qfAncitnt Xndia^ second edition, 
Susil Gupta, Calcutta, 1959, pp. fr 
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as **having.” We also noticed that the success of the mediating 
states — whether the tentative 4.15 — 3.12 or the final 11,34, was 
highlighted by the failure of two opposite and less ambiguous 
attempts at taking the gem in 2.3 and 9.25. In observing that 
states of mediation are ambiguous ones (11.34) we noticed that 
objects of mediation also shared this ambiguity. The Syamantaka 
Gem and the two wives Kr§na wins in the story— JambavatT and 
Satyabhama, are prime examples of this insight. 


Accasing-Exoneratin g 

The second pair of constituent unit oppositions that we detect 
in our story involve the bundles of relations ‘‘accusing and exo 
Derating.’* We might recall that it was the accusation by the 
Yadavas that Kr?na stole the Gem and murdered Prasena (2.10) 
which set into motion Kr§na*s attempts to secure the Gem from 
jambavat and the struggles, givings and takings that followed on 
in pursuit of the vindication of his reputation, his acquittal. It 
would not be unreasonable of us to see in Kr§na*s quest for moral 
acquittal (or in the problem of K.j“§na’s acquittal) a major theme of 
our myth. Indeed this was the view of the Vis^u Pura^a's ancient 
commentator, who sees the point of the Syamantaka Gem story to 
be a working out of K.r5iia‘s vindication of character.^ In illiimi- 
natin the structure of this second pair of bundled relations, we can 
link its successful resolution— (1 1.33) KLrsna’s full exoneration by 
one and all, and its means (11.32) with the pattern of resolution 
we found in the first pair of bundled relations — 1 1.34, thus coining 
closer to a unified interpretation of all the bundled relations in the 
Syamantaka Gem story. 

To proceed then with our analysis, we notice that on two 
distinct occasions (2.10 and 9.26) Kr§na is accused of having taken 
the Gem and of being guilty of the murder of its possessor. Stru- 
cturally, these accusatiomsituations display a kind of symmetry. In 
2.10, the community, (the Yadavas) explicitly and directly accuse 

1. The commentator — editor of the Visnu Purana states the 
theme of the Syamantaka Gem Story as ; 

Jle, who calls to mind the vindication of the character of 
Kr?na from false aspersions, shall never become the 
subject of unfounded accusation in the least degree, and 
living in the full exercise of his senses shall be cleansed 
from every sinif 
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K;§na while an individual, SatrSjit, implicitly and directly accuse 
him o£ the same offences. In 9.26, an individual, Balarama, exp i 
citly and directly levels accusations against Krsna while the 
munity (the Yadavas) do so implicitly and indirectly. In ot 
cases the tone of the accesations is inhospitable and entails mor 
condemnation of Ky§na’s behavior. 

The structures of the exonoration-situations differ similarly 
with 3.11 and 5.18 reflecting 2.10*s primarily communal accusation 
with an acquittal equally communal and public. In 5.20 
implicitly exonerates Kr^na of any relevant crimes— imp icit y 
admitting his own error in accusing K.^?na by giving his daug ^ 
Satyabhgma in marriage to Kr§na (5.19) over those wit p 
claims. 9.27’s a aquittal of Krsna reflects the personal natu 
the 9.26 accusation but on the whole is far from a complete acqu 
talofK|^$na. In episode 11 Kr§na maintains that Ba arama 
harbors doubts as to his innocence in the matter of the 
the Syamantaka Gem and that therefore 

the Gem before the Yadava assembly and Ba ar a* r* 

therefore regard the aequittal in 9.27 as a tentative acauittal 

fuller confi^ation at a later date. It may be seen as 
but not of heart-Balarama is convinced 
return to Dvaraka, the Yadavas do have commerce wi ^*3 

until the Gem is produced, a doud of 

reputation. If the Gem can be reputation 

Satadhanvan's possession can be explained, e 

can be vindicated. - i^rena 

Exone^ition, though 

(1 1,33) and it is worth noticing what this exoneration- 

13 achieved, in terms of the dialectic o accusa related 

We will see subsequently that and "Freserv- 

to our final pair of bundled relations, Krsna’s exoneration, is 

ing-, but Irst we want consider how^ 

worked out in its own terms- n a sen , Kr§na *3 reputation 

with situations in which aspersi<m w <»3 different variations of 
from both community and an ivi u , q 25 stressing indivi- 

stress = 2.10 stressmg ««“r”‘^h^7uWect’ public rumour and 
dual accusation- P<»r • first the combination 

individual abuse. Srf «bich prevent 

3.11, 5.18 and 5.20. later 9 , 27 -neimer 

JO 
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slurs OQ his character from arising ! The first acquittal, which 
may be seen as a lumping of 3rl 1, 5.18 and 5.20, evidently means 
little to Kr§na*s fellows, for fialarama ouflandishly accuses him 
again in 9.26 and the Yadavas concur with BalarSma against ICr^na 
-in this attack on his character. The acquittal in 9.27, as we have 
noted, is incomplete — it merely amounts to a suspended sentence 
and barely an acquittal at all. How, our myth seems to ask, is 
Krsna to gain full exoneration ? 

Structurally, the beginning of the answer to this problem 
is given in 11 32, in the same way that the association of 3.12 
and 4.15 offered an answer to the problem of how to possess 
the Syamantaka Gem. As 4.15 and 3.12 were both a giving and 
a taking, so also is 1 1.32 both an accusation and an acquittal 
(as well as being neither an accusing nor an acquitting as we will 
see). Krsna accuses Akrura of having the Gem and of having 
received it from l^atadhanvan, yet by his hospitality implicitly 
holds out an acquittal for the part Akrura had in conspiring over 
l§atadhanvan*s death and the circumstances of his possessing the 
Gem. By this partial similarity betw:een thh solutions in 3.12- 
4.15 and 11.32 the myth weaves together structurally the first two 
pairs of bundled relations of which it is composed. Giving-Taking 
is structurally related to Accusing-Exoneratiag because the solut- 
ions to both are associations or mediations of their respective 
dichotomies. 

What remains to be explained however is the relationship 
between 11.34, neither giving nor taking, and 11.32, both accus- 
ing and acquitting. One explanation might rely on the following 
insight into the relationships between 4.15-3.12 and 11.34 and 
9.26-9.27 and 1 1.32— between the temporary solution to Giving- 
Taking (4.15-3.12) and its final solution (1 1.34} and between the 
tentative solution to accusing-exonerating (9.27) and its correla- 
tive accusation (9.26) and the final solution here (11.32}. Thus, 
the following relations may be set up as follows. 

4.15+3, 12 _9.26 + 9.27 
11.34 “ 11.32 

one gives to K^^na one accuses Kr^na 

+Kr^^ takes from one +one acquits Kf^na 

one gives NOT to Kr§n.a Kr§na accuses one 

+ Krsna takes NOT from odl® +*Kr?na acquits one 
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11.34 is the compound negation of 4.15 and 3.12 while 11.32 
is the compound converse of 9.26 and 9.27. Though negation and 
conversion are different logical operations — one being a change in 
the kind of predication and the other being a transposition of terms, 
one might still accept that 11.34 and 11.32 are similar in that they 
both attempt reversals of the previous incidents: 4.15-3.12 and 
9.26-9.27— though, we admit, in different ways. 

11.34 and 11.32 bear stronger resemblances if we notice that 
11.32 is more like 11.34 than we have hitherto aUowed. Kr§na"s 
accusing one and Krona’s acquitting one are both of the weak 
variety like Akrura*s not giving the Syamantaka Gem to Kr^qa 
and Krona’s not taking the Gem from Akrura. If “Having” or 
“Keeping” was advanced as the means between the poles of 11.34 : 
“Offering Possession” and “Seizing Possession**, then perhaps we 
can see in Krona’s charge that Akrura has the Syamantaka Gem 
and the acquittal implicit in his cajoling behavior here as describing 
another mediating state which is harder to name. Between, say, 
thepoles of “Impugning Honor*’ and “Restoring Honor” there is 
simplythestate— “Honoring”— which may properly characterize 
the overall effect of Krsna’s treatment of Akrura in 1 1.32 : Kr§qa 
states that Akrura has the Gem etc., though Akrura is not charged 
with moral transgressions j Kr$na implies that Akrura’s transgres- 
sions are forgotten without openly exonerating Akrura, In a way, 
Krsqa neither accuses nor does not accuse AkrOra^ nor does 
Kf§qa acquit or not acquit Akrura — ^yet does all at the same time 
indifferent senses. More precisely Kr§qa ‘‘honors*’ Akrura— estab- 
lishes a mean between these various alternatives which succeeds in 
bringing Krsna exoneration. 

Similarly we may notice an analogous formal resemblance 
with respect to the final state of Kr§na in 11,33. This state (11.33) 
might arguably merit a position ‘‘between’* the ‘'Accusing and 
“Exonorating” columns as 11.34 has done with respect to the 
“Giving” and “Taking” columns. Krsna *s final state might then 
quite plausibly be interpreted as we have interpreted Akriira s . as 
the neutral “honoring” rather than simple “exonerating” (“rMto- 
ring honor”). It might be noticed that episode 11 as well as 
making no accusation of Kr$na makes Kr§qa*s exoneration implicit. 
In a sense, 11.33 for Krsqa is more like neither being accused nor 
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exonerated but merely being “honored** since his innocence is not 
proclaimed and is left for the commentator to state as a moral. 

In summary of our analysis of the “Accusing-Exonerating” 
pair of bundled relations we h ave noted three major oppositions : 
1. — Accusing — Exonerating opposition 2. — Primarily communal 
accusation and exoneration in 2.10 and 3.11, 5.18 opposed to 
primarily individual accusation and exoneration in 9.26, 9.27, 
though we saw that an individual dimension was respectively invol- 
ved secondarily in 2.10,3.11,5.18, as well as a communal dimension 
to 9.26 and 9.27. 3.~11.32’s opposition to 9.26 and 9.27 was noted 
as consisting in the former’s synthetic combination of elements 
distinguished in 9.26 and 9.27, with a conversion of Kr§na’s role 
from accused to accuser and acquitted to acquitter — leading direc- 
tly to Krsna’s final and full acquittal. 

Along with oppositions we noticed the formal similarity bet- 
ween 4.15-3.12 and 11.32 while also considering 11. 32’s similarity 
to 1 1.34 in their creating new categories of stability. 

Thus, we have noticed how the “Accusing” — * ‘Exonerating” 
oppositicns have gained a certain resolution in the final situations 
of Akrura and Kr^na. Both achieve happy end-states by, as it 
were, mediating the poles of the oppositions involved, In being 
“honored” both Akrura and Kr§na stand in situations midway 
between having their honors impugned and restored. In this way 
the end-states of Akrura and Kr§na with respect to the “Accusing" 
— “Exonerating** relationships (11.32, 11.33} resemble the resolu- 
tion of the *‘Giving*’-“Taking” colums [11,34) in that as media- 
tions of the given extremes they are similar. 


Deitroying-Preaerving 

^ Finally we would analyze the last opposed pair of bundled 
relations: “Destroyrng-Preserving”. This opposition takes in on 
*3 Destroying side not only literal kiUing-the Lion kills Prasena 

(2.5) Jambavat kills the Lion (2,7) etc. but (a) physical struggle- 
possrhle though not actual killings-Kys^ia struggles and subdues 
Jarn avat (34. 13) and (b) mental struggle or aggression— Krjna’s 
prodding of Akrura. causing AkrQra. causing AkrOra to admit his 
^aanonofthe Syamantaka Gem. One might also count the 
a ingupon Dvaraka of the various calamities which ensue upon 
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the Syamantaka Gem’s removal from Dv^raka as an example of 
Destroying . One might also term this column of bundled rela- 
tions as^ *Violent or Destructive Behaviour’’ to be opposed by 
'"Sustaining or Constructive Behaviour”. In the "Preserving” 
class we count such constructive events as (a) the presence of the 
yamantaka Gem in Dv§.raka and the resulting preservation from 
harm which it brings (1.2, 4.16, 10.28, 11.30, (b) ICr?na*S healing 
* wounds (4.14) and (c) Krsna’s hospitable jreception 
o ura (in 11.32) which acts as a sustaining of Akrura’s honour- 

integrity and reputation. It is Krona’s 
3 1 ity, we would submit, to straddle these two opposing approaches 
(in il*32) which, together with and indeed simultaneously with his 
reso ution of the accusation and exoneration opposition, which 
wms for him final exoneration (11.33). 1L32 represents a grand 
yn etic moment in which not only is Krona’s exoneration achiev- 
e (the goal of the story from the commentator’s viewpoint) but it 
18 achieved at the same time as he resolves the tensions within his 
own eiug those between Destroying and Preserving, between the 
use 0 power to threaten, fight, and kill and the ability to foster, 
s^tain and auppofit. In 1 1.32, from the point of view of this oppo- 
sition, we will see how Kr§na resolves this precarious dilemma of 
having to act destructively — to accuse and prod, while nevertheless 
needing to sustain and support him whom Kf^igia is pitted against. 

his dilemma is resolved by and, as we will go on to argue, 

has important ramifications and confirmations in the theological 
nnd political contexts in which this story is set. 


We would best go about understanding this "^Destroying- 
Preserving” opposition by considering three mediations which 
Kf§na performs with varying degress of destructive power and 
success between the commtmity (Iffidavas) and the three illicit 
possessors of the Syamantaka Getn : J^imbavat, J^atadhanvan and 
Akrura, 

h^ediation A [See the Diagram 3] is for Krsna— a relatively 
auccessful one : he obtains exoneration, two wives, the devotion of 
J^mbavat and recovers the Gero for the community (and Satrajit). 
It also marks a mediation in which K^fua^s means of obtaining 
the Gem, though violent, are nonetheless moderate and merciful : 
though he struggles with jambavat, he does show restraint (in the 
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Matsya Puranaj Kr§na kills Jamba vat I) and heals Jainbavat*s 
wounds — 3— 4.13*=--4.14 mark a combination of Destruction and 
Preservation which haimonizes with the combination of Giving and 
Taking in 4.15 and 3.12. 

On no view, however, does Mediation B [See the Diagram 2j 
prove successful for although he has increased the destructive 

element of his action to a superior degree in killing l§atadhanvan. 
Kv^^^a Ends no Syamantaka Oem> nor do any good or blessings accrue 
to him (hence the broken lines in Diagram 2). His decidedly violent 
action in killing Satadhanvan (8.21) brings^ instead, the fraternal 
curse and accusation of Balarama as well as disfavour with the com- 
munity (->.26). If mediators are characterized by their ambivalent 
behaviour, as ILevl-Strauss says^, then Krfna’s one-sidedly violent 
behavior, lading mercy (sustaining power to iSatadhanvan) may 
ezplain failure to succeed in mediating between Satadhan- 

van and the community (the Yjidavas). 

1. Levi-43trauss, O., pp. 224 ff. 
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Mediation B 



action : 
killing/ 
hostility 
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Not until Mediation G — the mediation between Akntira and 
the Yadava community, does Kr$na become fully exonerated of 
his crimes and the Syamantaka Gera’s wanderings cease — now to 
remain a source of welfare to the community. 

Mediation G 


Diagram 3. 
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Significantly, Krsna's tack is one characterized by judicious 
use of pressure (destructive power) and flattery (sustaining power) 
(11. 32). Kr?tia verily cajoles Akrdra into an admission of his posse- 
ssion of the Gem. K^gna prods Akrura with'the knowledge of his 
possession of it (which implies for Akrura a potential threat to 
search and consequent seizure of the Gent) so that Akrura freely 
reveals his possession of the Gem (hence the wavy lines in Diagram 
3). The similarity to 4.15 and 3.12 is striking: Jambavat freely 
relinquishes the Gem after Klr§na has tried to seize it. Closely 
associated with this incident is 3-4.13-4.14 which we have menti- 
oned in our analysis of Mediation A. Krsna*s behavior is moderate — 
violent, yes, but with an equal dose of mercy and forebearance, 
4.15-3.12 and 3-4.13-4.14 and 11.32 are all successful mediations 
for Kr§na, for in each the Syamantaka Gem is restored to a place 
which insures its benefit for the community and in both Krsna 
receives vindication of his reputation, 

If an immediate trend is to be seen in these mediations it is 
that, for Kf^na, increasing destructiveness in the pursuit of his 
aims spells a decreasing success in the attainment of these aims; 
the more violence is employed to vindicate his reputation and gain 
the Syamantaka Gem for commimal benefit, the less these are 
achieved. 

We might take the opportunity to link this solution of the 
^‘Destroying-Preserving” columns of bundled relations (1 1.32) with 
the solutions of the “Accusing-Exonerating” and “Giving-Taking” 
columns (11.32, 11.34 respectively) in order to compare their simi- 
larities. We have already observed how 4.15-3.12 (Giving-Taking) 
is linked to 3-4.13-4.14. As we have analyzed them^ 11.32 for 
both pairs of columns bear the marks of moderation — of skilful use 
of means— not passive but active in a way which allows the accused 
or attacked freely to admit what he has been accused of or to 
surrendex wh^t he is being pressed for. In both cases, exoneration 
and preservation are offered implicitly in the same act. 

We may look upon the end-states of Akrhra and Krsna under 
all three pairs relations as similar because each of these end-states 
marks a n^^tjon of the dichotomy within which it is defined. 
11.34 finds Akrfir^ and in a state of neutrality vis-a’^vis 

"Giving” and “Tdiing”. Despite Akrura* s willingness to give up 
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the Gem and despite the fact that it could have been taken from 
him, he neither gives up the Syamantaka Gem nor has it taken 
from him. Akrura simply ‘*has^* or “keeps’* it. Correspondingly 
Kr$iia neither gives the Gem to Akrura nor does he take it from 
him, SCrsna lets Akrura keep it — -he sanctions Akrfira’s possession of 
the Gem. 11.32 and 11.33 under “Accusing’* and “Exonerating 
have similar structures. In 1 1 .32 Akrura is neither accused nor not 
accused, neither exonerated nor not exonerated. He is “honoured* , 
as we noted earlier. K.rsna also analogously accuses and does not 
accuse Akrura in 1 1 .32 as well as exonerating and not exonerating 
him. K.r§na “honours** Akrura. In so doing however Kr§na s 
exoneration (11,33) is cast in a different light— for iti “honouring 
Akrura K.r?na himself is “honored” — in accepting the status quo he 
enjoys his rightful status without an explicit acquittal being made, 
as in the earlier cases. Kr?n.a*s acquittal — toned down as it is in the 
text — -has less the character of an extraordinary restoration of honour 
as a simple resumption of former habits of “honouring**. Thus the 
“exonerations** of Akrura and Kr§na both seem to take on neutral 
shades between the extremes of “Accusing** and "Exonerating . 
The unity of these mediations persists even across the “Destroying - 
Preserving** dichotomy. Akrura is neither destroyed nor preserved 
by KLrsna’s simultaneous destruction and preservation of him. 
Perhaps the best description of this situation is that Krsna lets 
Akrura be**. This view matches the mediations of Destroying 
Pr^erving** with those of “Giving-Taking** and “Accusing-Exone 
rating*' since “Letting Be**, “Having” and “Honouring compare 
as mediations between their respective dichotomies. 


Now we feel that our story can be seen to have a discerm 
tructure which we have made explicit in its pairs of oppose re a 
[onships and their resolutions. The “Giving-Taking dichommy 
i resolved by the mediating incidents 4.1 5 - 3 , 12 and 11*34' , . 
.12; mark Ja,mbavat*s giving the Gem to Krsna a ter 
ttempted to seize it from Jambavat and therefore 
Lition of the first dichotomy. 11.34 mediates t e same, ^Atri-rra'a 
lifferently, though nonetheless effectively* by com ining 
iesired giving with the desired taking by Kr 5 na, Rama an ^ y 

-harnE. It also is the occasion of Akrura’s failure to give the 
yaman taka Gem as well as the failure of any one to a 
1.32 K.r$na’s simultaneous accusation and acquit a o 

u * 
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mediates the “Accusing-Exonerating” opposition by also being 
characterizable as being neither of these two actions. The inter- 
mediate act of “honouring** successfully resolves the tension between 
accusing and exonerating not only for Akrura but by participation 
for Kr§iia in 11,33. As for “Destroying-Preserving** we again 
witness two mediations as was the case for “Giving-Taking,” 
3-4,13-4.14 finds Kr§na first “destroying** JSmbavat, then 
“preserving** him, 11.32 finds Kr§na simultaneously ‘destroying*’ 
and “preserving” as well as neither destroying nor preserving 
Akrura so that the mediating term “letting be’* perhaps better 
describes the situation. We then might schematize the structure 
of our story’s oppositions and resolutions as follows : 


I II III IV 


V VI 


Giving Taking 


\l 

4.15-3.12 
c (HII) 

I 

i 


11.34-(1-M1) 
+ 7 (I -HI) 


Accuaing-exonora ting 


11.32 = (111 + IV) 

+ 7 (III + IV) 

1 

11.33 (IV+7 IV) 


Destroying-Preserving 

V 

3-4.13-4.14 
= (V+VI) 

I 

\ 

11.32 = (Y-fVI) 
+ 7 (V+VI) 


G. Meanings : 

Now that we have laid out our story’s structure we might 
speculate about what important meanings it might have (have had) 
in its more typical settings. More properly, however, we might 
say that our search is one for “themes” which are themes of the 
story. That a certain theme is a theme of the story is an historical 
property. Thus, our task is one which strives to suggest wha t 
themes historically might have been themes of the Syamantaka 
Gem story, History is indispensable for confirming the sugges- 
tions we would want to make. Fully testable, our suggestions 
are open to falsification as vyelj as verification in theory — though | 
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the practical possibility of both may be small. It is hoped, in 
spite of these limitations, that our “educated guesses” will prove 
somewhat useful in understanding the Syamantaka Gem Story and 
the possible meanings it might have had in its Visnu Pura^d setting. 

Having, said this, we would begin by considering two plau- 
sible themes for which there are some historical supports : the 
political and the religious. The political question which the myth 
attempts to answer can be briefly stated as follows : What are 
the proper means by which the ends of a member of an assembly 
of peers are to be achieved within that assembly ? The political 
problem so po'-dd is thus one of right behavior given a certain 
constitution of political life. That the Sstvatas of the Vi^nu 
Purana were an “oligarchic or republican clan”, known to Panini 
as the Andhaka-Vyinis is the claim of Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity?- 
Whether or not an exact sense can be attached to the kind of 
political body our Sfltvatas (Yadavas) might have been,® we can at 
least appreciate the importance of the assembly for their political 
life. It was a council of elders and leaders, apparently a forum 
for the discus of major political issues and formation of poli- 
cies; it was evi^ a kind of jury and court of law. It would not 
therefore be ijz^'easonable to expect that certain codes of conduct 
should be pr^^^il^ed— especially to limit the influence a physically 
powerful iud|il|l$^al (such as Krsna) might want to exert. Coun- 
cils are, kinds of substitutes for brute struggle and exclude 

the use pf pk^^cal force in the pursuit of their affairs. A thre- 
atening sp^l^ pr psychological pressure may not be tolerated in 
a ^‘parliam^^lll^^f peers; physical interference would be ruled out 
strictly, what “parliaments^’ at least are for -avoiding 

violent oyf^rUfigjii^.pf government, even though they may be crude 
ones quite present-day assemblies. One might compare 
the ‘^parliament” in Magna Carta days to the 
Commons to get an idea of the differences in 


the charac 
present 
mind.. 


If ^ 
of bebavi 



ibly is an institution for encouraging certain kinds 
violent) and values of its members for the solu- 

R., pp. 172ff. 

» R., “Interpretations of Ancient Indian History j 
:iind Theory, Vll, 3, 1968, pp. 328f. 
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tions o ita member’s problems imagine what a stricture such norms 
would be upon a person of such violent and rash nature as the 
K.r$na depicted in our story and in the early tradition : In. inci^ 

. dent 2.3j the Visnu Purana barely conceals Krsna’s ability to seize 
the Syamantaka Gem from Satrajit. “...he had the power of 
taking it from Satrajit*-.’ [VP, ep, 2] while the older Matsya Purana 
is less timid in admitting the violent means Kr§na would have used 
to seize the Gem. “Kr§na was powerful to take it by force... . 
[MP XLV, 5]. In both cases one feels that it is Krsna’s physical 
prowess which makes him at once an asset to the Yadava commu- 
nity as well as an unpredictable force beyond their control. In- 
deed, this is borne out in the sequel to the accounts of Krsna and 
the Yadavas, [VP V, 37, p. 479] for he succeeds in instigating the 
self-destruction of the Yadavas as well as taking a personal hand 
in their extermination. This tradition, which is rooted in the 
Mahabharata?- is described only in a general manner in our text and 
in the Bhagavaia PuTat}a — both of which undoubtedly find such 
nasty accounts of Krona’s behavior an embarrassment. 

Viewed against an historical backdrop where Kr§na’s violent 
power is a firm reality, one can understand his behavior against 
Satadhanvan as in line with the character of brutal warrior-prince, 
what is less understandable is his behaviour in our text against 
Jambavat and AkrQra. In both of. these cases restraint is exercised, 
though of different degrees. It is noteworthy that the older Adatsya 

a presents Krsna as slaying Jambavat while the Vif^u Purana 
alludes to K^na^’s slaying of Madhu during his battle with J3.m- 
bavat. In the older tradition represented by the Vayu Purana and 
Adaksbkarata, Kr^iga is also barely restrained from physical violence 
against Akrura during the final episode of our story, ^ though the 
reasons implied in the Vi§^u Purana and in the older tradition 
of the Vdyu Purana and the Mahabharata differ again. 

It is our contention that, even though there are other factors 
which may inform the reasons for Krsna’s restraint against Akrura 
in H 32, what still emerges is the tradition of the Va.yu PurS^a and 

1. The Mahabharata gives vivid details of this internecine 
slaughter amid which an account of the Syamantaka 
Gem Story is repeated. See the above reference to 
Saty abbs ma.- Jamba vatl dichotomy. 

2, Patil, D. R., pp. 172f. 
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the Mahabharata : Krsna*s restraint is seemingly dictated by the 
exigencies imposed upon him by his compliance with the norms of 
an assembly of peers ! It is this need for the restraint of physical 
force, this need to comply with the rules implied in accepting 
membership in an assembly of peers which is an important- theme 
in our story. Without canalizing our conclusion, we might state 
this politico-social theme in the following words 1 One does not 
attain one^s politico-social aims in our society by using violent 
physical coercion. It is through diplomatic action — neither flaccid 
nor timid, which holds out acceptance and respect, that will win 
the day. It is such a meaning which agrees with our structural 
conclusions : Krs^ achieves his “exoneration" (and the story’s 
goal in the eyes of the ancient commentator) by comporting him- 
self to Akriira over the matter of his possession of the SyamantaJca 
Gem in a way which combines accusation, exoneration, destruction 
and preservation in one act, [11.22]* Krgna begins by flattering 
Akrura (preservation) : ''Kinsman, you are a very prince in your 
liberality'*, counters with a bold statement of fact (accusation) 
*‘But We know that the Syamantaka Gem is in your possession" etc,, 
follows this up with an exoneration, “So let it reraainM-*’, all of 
which Akrura understands as a being “taxed" (destruction), a being 
prodded. Yet all this takes place in a way which balances all the 
factors involved, thus making it possible for AkrCira to admit his 
complicity in the death of Satrajit and his possession of the Syam- 
antaka Gem — ‘and allows Kr^na to achieve “exoneration**^,, Thus, in 
its own way — by an opposition and then resolution of the myth*ii 
constituent bundled relations, by showing that some permutations 
of these relations fail and other succeed, the myth suggests the 
solution to its set problem. 


Having made and supported the claim fox a distinct political 
(social) theme in our story we should like to expltxe a religioua 
theme of special interest, not unrelated to the poUtical issues raised 
above. It is our conviction that the Syamantaka Gem Story marks 
an interesting phase in the historical and development of 

the apotheosis of Kr?na, who, as we have suggested and as experts 
in the Held have stated, was not considered divine in the ear^ tra- 
dition^ but was rather depicted as, no doubt, an heroic and tn^htp. 


1. Pusalker, A. 13., ; Hopkins, E. 

Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Eesaareh. HI. 18 Straa. 
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though somewhat rash, greedy and even ruthless figure : Kr^na 
the diplomat and healer of our story is a far cry from Kr$na whose 
“heart was roasted by terrific speeches”^ against Akrura in the 
Vajfu Purana or the Kr§na who instigated and joined in the slaughter 
of the Yadavas later in the Vis^u Purana and in the Afahabharata. 
There are also other curious lapses of divinity in our text — Kr§ixa 
is sometimes omniscient (he knows that what appears to be Surya 
coming to visit him at our story’s beginning is really SatrSjit 
wearing the Syamantaka Gem); at other times he relies upon 
shrewd powers of deduction (Kr§na deduces that Akrura possesses 
the Syamantaka Gem because the good that prevails in Dvaraka 
during Akrura^s presence is an effect wholly disproportionate to 
the cause claimed for it — Akrura^s virtue, therefore Akrura must 
possess the Syamantaka Gem); and at other times Kr$na remains 
as ignorant of the causes of events as any of the Ygdavas (Kr^na 
must be told by Satyabhama of her father’s murder by iSatadhan- 
van; he does not infer to Akrura’s possession of the Syamantaka 
Gem until three years after it has been in Akrura’s possession etc.). 
The phase in the development of Kr$na as divine, which we 
encounter in the Vis^u Purai^a Syamantatka Gem Story, is one 
which may very well still recall the early tradition (or at least 
another tradition similar to the early one) while attempting a 
reconciliation between that earlier tradition and the later diviniza- 
tion of Krsna which we get most completely in the Bhagavata Purn^a, 
The contradiction to which this gives rise in the mind of the 
devotee is, we would suggest, grappled with in our text.^ The 

bourg, 1915, pp. 212, 215; Edgerton, F., (trans.. ed.). The 
Bhagaoad Gita, Harper Torthboolu, NYC, 1964, pp. 
132-5. 

1 . Pa til, D. R., pp. 1 72f. 

2. Wilson’s note on the commentator-editor’s note The Vif^u 

Purana p. 345 to Kr?jja^s ‘‘reflecting” that Akrura’s virtue 
is a cause wholly disproportionate to the effects it is sup- 
posed to yield, which we mentioned above as an instance 
of “shrewd inference”, reveals the embarrassment caused 
by the inconsistency of Krsna’s dual natures. The latter’s 
inept attempt to obviate this open contradiction (perhaps 
a trivial one at that) amounts to his saying that this 
reflecting of Krona’s “is to be understood of him only 
as consistent with the account here given of him as if he 
' were a mere man; for as. he was omniscient there was no 
^-eason for him to reflect or reason”. Yet the story gives 
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problem of how Krsna can be both man and god, of how this early 
tradition can be reconciled with a newer tradition and the paradox 
which consequently arises is tackled and solved in the Visnu Parana 
Syamantaka Gem Story in a way which relates to the conservative 
political theme just discussed. 


It is OUT contention however that the religious solution which 
the V is^u Purana version of our story offers is that this paradox is 
too treacherous to attempt a positive solution — indeed the paradox 
is unfathomable or scandalous. Far better is it to standby the 
tried and true reliance upon the efficacy of brahminic-style sacrifice 
than risk attachment to the fickle Kr?na. The story allows that 
Kr^na should be absolved of heinious crimes, yet he is not deemed 
worthy of possessing the Syamantaka Gem ! Rather, Akriira, 
though he conspired in Satrajit’s death, allied himself with enemies 
of the Yadavas, and concealed the whereabouts of the Syamantaka 
Gem is granted possession of the Gem — apparently because of his 
continence and diligence in offering brahminic-style sacrifices P 
(and perhaps also because of his ancestors’ patronage of the 
brahmins !) 


It is significant that the attitude of the Bhagavata Purafja is so 
markedly different from that of the Vif^u Puraipa^s regardiog Krsna, 
Akrura and the place of brabminic sacrifice. Krsna is a full-blown 
deity even to a melodramatic extent — his honour is never seriously 
impugned; he is never directly accused of crimes by the people, nor 
does he have lapses of knowledge. Akrura yields up the Syamantaka 
Gem to K.r§na at the story's end and little is made of the efficacy of 
Brahminic sacrificies on his behalf. This latter is pushed into second 
place behind love and devotion to Kr^na. The Bhagavata Puraf/a 
prefers to ignore any serious threat to Kr?na s divinity and breaks 
with the reserve of our Vi^^u Puratta text. 


By this exercise in a structural analysis of the Spmaiitaka 
Gem Story we have attempted to follow a method similar to t at 


1 . 


Styr/Vf^el'acriacl “Ep" 4. Above 

p. 407, and Pat5), D. R.. p- 24-. 
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laid down by Levi*Strauss in several places in an attempt to connect 
this story to some relevant political and theological themes which 
were also political and theological beliefs for some sector of the 
society from which the Vi§nu Parana Syamantaka Gem Story partly 
originated. It would be important to stress, however, how our 
analysis has been less ambitious than those which Levi-Strauss has 
undertaken in two broad respects : We have not tried to make our 
results cross-culturally comparative, though our analysis, we think, 
would provide a useful beginning for such a task. We might well 
have compared the Kr§na of the V isnu Purai^a Syamantaka Gem 
Story to the Jesus of the New Testament. Is there not a certain 
similar tension within Jesus between the ‘‘pacific'*, “Preserving* ' 
Christ — the Jesus of non-resistance to evil, the suffering servant of 
Isaiah and the Christ of violence and destruction — the Jesus who 
drove the moneylenders from the temple, the Apocalyptic Jesus of the 
Book of Revelation, the Jesus of possible Zealot connections Are 
there not further analogies between Jesus’ compliant attitude to- 
wards the state and Kr?na’s acceptance of Yadavan political norms ? 
If Jesus’ case is understandable as a kind of spiritual irony — by his 
resurrection Jesus conquers and succeeds in spite of the power of the 
state, Krsna’s case seems slightly different. His victory is not total 
in Xh^Visnu Purina it is in the Bhagavata where Kr^Sna 

wins both an explicit exoneration and the Syamantaka Gem. It 
Wis not our purpose however to undertake such an extensive com- 
parative project but to go some distance in pointing the way to a 
possible cross-culturally comparative analysis. 

Moreover, although t we made frequent use of other variants 
of the Syamantaka Gem Story within roughly the “same culture”, 
it was not even our intention to undertake a structural analysis of 
the relation that story may have had to the general make-up of 
Indian mythology, though again it would be a minute, though use- 
ful beginning for such a project. There are reasons why the “viole- 
nce ve:raU6 non-violence” opposition may be a common one in Indian 
and its resolution in the same stories important for Indian 
•oetatiee, and moral, political or religious beliefs, etc.^ Important 


1. S. G. P., Jesus and the Zealots, Manchester Univ. 
Press, Manchester, 1968. 

2. Robinson, M, S,, “Some Reflections.,.,”, 
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as this kind of investigation would be, it was not the problem our 
analysis set itself— though again, what we have attempted to do 
should be of use to those scholars seeking to pursue that distant and 
ambitious task of constructing a structural inventory of Indian my- 
thology — and of those, who along with Levi-Strauss, hope to relate 
such structures to other structures in that society and to other 
societies. 


|]A knowledge of the following facts regarding the li e o 
Kf§na may be useful in appreciating the article by Mr. Strens^ 

(1) ICv§na was 19 at the time of the performance of the 
sacrifice by Yudhi 5 thira. (2) Krsija married Jambavatl an 
SatyabbamS. within the next 3 years, Rukmiiji 
(3) The incident of the S. gem occurred 2 years after Yudhift tr 
becoming heir-apparent at the age of 21. (4:) Yudhirt ira w 

older than Arjuna by 2 years who'in turn was younger t an 
by 3 months. For a detailed discussion on these and othw relent 
matters, vide the article ‘In which of ^ 

V. P. Athavale in Poona Orientalist, XIX. 1-4. e y 
been alluded to in Nirukta 2- 4. 

The tithi on which Prasena refused 
Kysna is said to be the 

look at the moon since w^ c^ar^^** ^ 

In some parts of India a vow called _ 

d., ty a. V.!,,.... FM, .r 

some important information on th 
— Editor] 
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THE VAYUPURANA AND THE MARKAWEVAPURANA ; 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
By 

LxLtASji Copal 

The Pura^as seem to have grown beyond the narrow descri- 
ption of five characteristics at an early stage of their evolution. 
The process of the growth and development of the Puranas was 
helped by a desire to encompass within their fold different types of 
knowledge and various sciences. The accretions include, among 
other things^ the rites, tenets and mythologies of different sects and 
also the ideas and principles of the different sy: terns of philosophy. 
The principles of Sahkhya and the practices of Yoga were accomm- 
odated in some PurS^as. One interesting piece of information in 
these sections concerns premonitory signs or ariftas. The arifias 
are described in the Vsyu,^ Markan4eya^ and Li^ga^ PurStjas* 
The Skanda Purditfa^ also lists indications foretelling impending 
death, though without employing the name arista. The arts fas arc 
also enumerated in the Vis^udharmottarapurai^at^ Here we propose 
to confine our observations to the VSyu and Markan^eya Pura^as*^ 

A comparison of the relevant chapters in the MaTkatf4^ya^ 
purSrta (aMP) and the VSyupurS^a ( = VP) is revealing. In the 
MP there are forty verses on ari^fast whereas the VP has only thirty- 
three verses. Verses 35, 36 and 39 of the MP, which deal with the 
behaviour of a person who has known his impending death through 

'1. Ch. 19 

2. Ch, 43 

3. 1. 91 

4. IV. 41 

5. Ill, 238, 1-33. 

6. The Skandapurana is a late composition. The Linga~pur3tja 
evidently borrows its narrative on aristas from the Vgyu^ 
purana — ^R.G. Hazra, Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu 
Rites and Customs, p 96, Our article on ‘Art^fas in the 
Visnudharmottara Purana* appeared in Puranamt Vol. 
(XXIV. I Jan. 1982,\ 
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do not occur in the VP. Verse 33 of the VP is without a 
r^pondig verse in the MP. Similar provisions in the MP are 
in verses 37, 38 and 40, particulary the last one.® 

^ Verses 5, 6, 13 and 34 in MP, dealing respectively with indi- 
death after nine months, eight months, ten days and 
pen^ mg death, do not have any thing parallel in the VP. 
ikewise, verses 24, 25, 20 ^first line) and 27 (first line) of the VP 

ention indications of immediate death which are not to be found 
m the MP. 


Por the remaining verses we can trace paralles in the other 
text. The extent of correspondance is of varying nature. In the 
case of parallel verses, we have instances of identical lines, the diff- 
erence in the form of one word can be expected to have been 
caused by the copyists involved. The identical lines are MR 2 
(second line) = VP. 2 (second line); MP. 9 (first line) « VP. 7 (first 
line); MP. 10 (first line) = VP. 8 (first line); MP. 14 (first line) = VP. 
11 (first line); j^MP. 18 (first line) =» VP. 15 (ficst line); MF. 29 
(second line) « VP. 28 (second line) and MP. SO (first three padas)=^ 
VP . 29 (first three pddas). 

In other cases we find the same words but their positions in 
the verses are changed. Sometimes we find synonyms being used. 
In many cases the same idea is conveyed by paraphrasing the lines. 
We compare below corresponding verses from the two PwrU^cLS to 
indicate the nature and extent of parallelism. 

(1) VP 2-MP 2 changes the order of the indications, para* 
phrases mahapatham as devamSrgum and adds iu/eram, 

(2) VP 3 — It has AraimimntamSdityadr raimivantaHca pSvakam 
which is peraphrased in MP 3 as Araimibimbajii sihyasya vafinii» 
CQwUmi umd linam . 


(3) VP 4 — -For its daiamasSn scLjivnii we have in MP 4cj^o$t sn 
ditiam3sikam» 


1 . 

3 . 


comes under the 


In the nibandha'-gfottihas ^e subject 
general heading of utkrdnti- 
VP, 33— Ari?tasacite dehe tasmin . 

Tyaktva bhayavi?4da2o3 . 

MP.40-I5atva kalaBca taliisamyagabhay«thanaoia«itab. 

Yufijita yogi fcalo' sau yatba nSsyh phalo bhavet. 
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(4) VP 5 is paraphrased in MP 7, which substitutes pars^ySfA 
for pffthato. 

(5) VP 6 — The order of indications is changed in MP 8 which 
has v3yaso for kakah and adds kSkolo, In VP the first line has the 
expression nilJyed yasya murddhani. MP drops niltyed and instead 
transforms khagah kaJcit in the second line into khagah ntlah revea- 
ling its soures in the process. For fanmSsdn nativarttate MP has 

^ai}mas3yuhpradar£ akaK 

(6) VP 7 — Vadhyed is replaced by hanyate^ and paiyet by df^tva 
in MP 9. Ckayath va vikftam in VP is happier than svarh chaySman- 
yaths of MP. 

(7) VP 8 — For paiyed MP 10 has df^fvd* Udakendradkanur- 
v3pi is replaced by rStrSvindradhanuicSpi in MP. 7 “ rayo dvau, va sa 
j^vaii is paraphrased as jivitam dviirimSsikam. The premonitory 
sign of seeing a rainbow at night is mentioned more appropriately 
later in VP 21 {ralrau cendrayudhata paiyed) and MP 24 {iakrSyudha- 
3cardharatre)f hence the reference in MP 10 is an unnecessary 
repetition. It occurs possibly because the compiler of the MP 

considered udaka in udakendradhanur to be redundant and substituted 
ratrau for udaHa^. 


(8) VP 9 — MP 11 substitutes tvye for apsu and 2id.ds ghfte 
taile, For atmanai^ in VP we find atmanastanum in MP. Atm3nam 
is repeated in the second line of VP. 


(9) VP 10— The first line is paraphrased in MP 12 with the 
significant replacement of vasagandhi by vastamaso gandho. In the 
second line MP drops mrtjmrkyupasthitas and adds jagino nfpa 
jlvitam, making consequential changes in paraphrasing the remain- 
ing words. 


(10) VP 11 The only change is in respect of the first half 
of the second line. It reads, adWiA sprffo na hnyet in VP and 
myat^n3mhusa$kspaTi3t in MP. 

xsB 12— Forjiaitona tastna and vidyanmrtymupasthilah 

M^. 15 haSj«»u|A» and na mrlyufy kaUmfeehati, Likewise, a/am 
and vrajet are replaced by difam and pray3ti. 

cIWDge. krfuatnharadharS Jyma into 

■■ “• «<>Propnl.„. I. ,,n.n„ 
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vSsaJrl^kl has two indications. The first, ckidram 

seco d ^idhryarmarah, is dropped by MP 17. The 

of the CO ^^^vanam, can easily be expected to be a mistake 

'j’L* Py*®^a tile original reading having been nagnadt vaJrama^^am, 
kath m A been elaborated in MP verse as J^agnarh ksapana- 

ne omanatk mahabalam, Eka/h sawvtksyan valgantam 

replaced h >5 is clearly paraphrased in MP 18. MmaJJet a 
w _ ^ wirnagrtant, dfstva tu tadfiam svapnam by svapne paiyatya” 

tnanam and sadya eva na jivati by sa sadyo mriyate narah. 

^ ^^^^^gSrarhfea ke^ajfi^ca which is better than 

in MP 19. is replaced by nirjalain. 

d‘fr line, paiyedyo dodarStrantu na sa Jiveta tadfJah is expressed 

erently as df/faa svapne dalaksttu nyrtyurekadade dine. 

^ (16) VP 17— MP 20 adds karalair, changes the order of 

rf^ai^ and vikataih and uses tdditah in place of tadynte. For sadyo 
Ka saJFvati MP writes sadyo mflytuA lahhennarah^ 

(17) VP 18-MP 21 drops pratyusasi but adds Dtparltad/ parf^ 

ue fourth pdda, sa gatayurbkaoennarah* appeans as sadyo 
mymtreckati. * 


^ 3) VP 19-The similarity with MP 22 in expression is 

o vious, but, because of a few changes, the first indication has 
<^a completely changed. VP has yasya vai sn3fam3trasya htdayam 
whereas MP reads yasya oai bhuktamstrasya hfdayars 
d ate kfudka. VP has dantaharpah, which refers to a morbid 
sensitiveness of the teeth as when they are set on edge. The 
compiler of MP possibly did not appreciate its meaning and 
^ s I uted the commoner expression dantagharsak meaning chatte* 
rmg or grinding of teeth which, however, is not such an abnormal 
eature as to indicate immediate definite death. The fourth pada 
reads ta/n gat3yusamadiiet in VP and is worded as sa gatsyuma 
satndayah. 


^ (19) VP 20-21 - The indication in the first line of VP 20, 
bayo hhsiyah ivasedyastu rBtrau vSyadi va died is replaced in MP2J 
by another indication, trasyatyahni tothS nifi, which is not so expre- 
ssive. Further, MP 23 compresses the two indications of VP 20 
into one line and adopts the second line of VP 21 as its second 
line. The first line of MP 24 w the same as the first line of VP 
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21. But MP does not mention any new indication in the spare 
second line which it gets. MP paraphrases indrayudham as iakr^~ 
yudham and nak§atrama^alam as grahagaf^am. In place of rUtrau 
MP has ardhardiref which, in view of the contrast with diva, is 
overdone. Paranetresu cdtmdnam na paiyet is paraphrased by MP as 
Jfdtmanam paranetrasthant vlkfate, 

(20) VP 22. — The fourth pada^ sa jHeyo gatajhitahi is paraphras- 
ed by MP 25 as iasyayurudgatam. The position of the first and third 
indications is mutually changed in MP. The change of netramekam 
into netradca vdmam is without any justification. Likewise, kar^a’ 
yornamanonnatf, in place of karijau sihandcca bkraJyatah, is not 
happier. 

(21) VP 23 — Of the three indications, MP 26 drops the third 
one, gan4^ cipitake raktej even though it is an important symptom 
noted in medicinal texts as well. In the case of the first, kfspa is 
replaced by lySma and the significant adjective khard is omitted, 
Pankabhdsa0ca vat mukham has been simplified in MP as Araktatdmeti 
ravkham. 

(22) VP 26 — It has been paraphrased in MP 27. As in the 
case of VP \2jyvhtdh rathe is replaced hy*..»ydnena. 

(23) VP 27— MP 28 omits the introductory first line referring 
to the two indications as foremost aristas. It expands the first 
indication {ghofam naJf^uydt ’kar^e) to make it clear (Pidhaya kartfau 
nirghofatk naif^otydbmsambhavam). The second indication, jyotir- 
netre na padyati, is merely paraphrased as naiyate cakfuforjyotiryasya, 

(24) VP 28— Its corresponding verse is MP 29 which uses garte 
for fvabhre and refers to its door being closed [dvdrarjfl pidhJIyate)^ 
whereas VP says that it does not have any door {dvaroMcdsya na 
nidyat9)m 

(25) VP 29— The fourth pdda is changed in MP 30 as Jarhsanti 
pudtsdmapaTom ioriraw. VP mentions two more significant *iadica< 
tions in this part [atyuf^amdiro vifomastha evd). The forms sukhasya 
and iusiram for mukhasya and suyira of VP are due to the scribe’s 
mistake. 

(26) VP 30-31 — The order of the two verses is changed in 
MP 31-32» VP 30 is not properly worded, whereas MP 32 has a 
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better expression. VP refers to 'the person seeing his assaulter {tarn 
paiyedatha hant^ram)^ MP mentions them as dustaiTbhutaih, MP 
remarks that this indication unfailingly leads to the person meeting 
death after seven nights. We can see that the signs indicating 
death are listed earlier in the chapters in a descending order of the 
time after which death is to occur. The context in which the pre- 
sent Verse occurs suits more the VP reference to the assaulted 
person not surviving {sa hatastu na jtoati)» VP 31 mentions the 
person entering fire at the end of a dream. MP 31 refers to his 
entering fire in a dream and not coming out of it {na nifkramate 
punah), VP mentions the person not regaining memory (jw.rtf’w 
fiopaiabheccapi), hMt insteB,d adds that it applies as well to h» 


entering water (^Jalapraveiadapi). 

(27) VP 32 13 paraphrased in MP 33 hut the order of the 
adjectives is changed. For pravara^an inVP «e h^e m 

MP. which adds omaiam and replaces by ast. . ^ 

of easya mrtyurupasthitah MP uies^he 

hi vinirddidet. The word svapne in V , but is dropped 

tion relates to =- context, but ..or PP«. 


by MP, 

(28) VP 33— The same idea is expressed in MP 40, but A* 

wording shows many variations. 

we. thus, see that - i^orma^ i:"- 

two puragas is similar and in som 

not be inferred that one orrow (jorrowinf iVlf* 

we shall have to postulate that the g the borrmraf ^ 

indulged in a labourious A^rder oflin** "«> 

paraphrasing uf the authors of the 

words by their synonyms. It wOoW «- 

not make such an eifort to the «;j***“ 

to conclude that the two 

source and the differences ® ,heir own s^y- .** > **^ 

tion is communicated by two *«* 

we do not have any on orisfds, 

tfc«r oo»ia h.v. a.rtv«l 

occurs in Us second par. ”*«tioiB of J**"*” ‘ ^ 

he four Wise birds answer the q 
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story of Jada Sumati and his father, Mahamati. Chapters 16 to 
44 embox in this broader narrative the dialogue between Dattit- 
treya and Alarka and the stoiies about them; they deal with the 
different points relating to Yoga. After narrating the stories about 
Dattatreya and Alarka, the text presents the practical {pravftti) 
side of dharma through the dialogue between Madalasil and Alarka 
(Chapters 27 to 36). The nivrtti side of dharma is propounded in 
chapters 37 to 44 wherein the threads of Yoga are resumed by 
Datta treya. 

The Ad^rka^deya purdna is recognised to be one of the oldest 
Purd^as^ Pargiter regards the original parts of this Purdna to have 
been in existence in the third century A. D, and the latest part to 
have been completed in the fifth or sixth century A. D. He places 
Chapters 10 to 44 between these two dates.® R. G. Hazra is in 
general agreement with Pargiter about the date of the chapters. 
According to him, the story of Sumati wp,s inserted into the 
Mdrktu^daya purd^a^ possibly not earlier than A. D. 200. Out of the 
chapters connected with the story of S&mati, Hazra places chapters 
12, 14, 15 and 28 to 35 sometime about the third or fourth century, 
and chapter 33 (verse 8 to the end) even later than these chapters, 
but before the beginning of the fifth century.^® But the question, 
whether the portions containing the account on Yoga in the form 
of a dialogue between Dattatreya and Alarka, particularly chapter 
43, formed part of the the story of Sumati from the beginning or 
it was inserted along with the first or second set of Smrti chapters, 
has not been considered. 

V. S. Agrawal, who regards the Adarkandeya’-purdna to be 
permeated by the typical culture of the golden age of the Guptas^ 
is of the opinion that the chapter 43 on aristas is a clear interpo- 
lation in the section on Yoga.^® Thus, if the portions on Yoga are 
taken to have formed part of the story of the Sumati from the 
begmning, they are to be placed sometime after A. D. 200. If they 
were coeval with the chapters, they are to be dated in thfe 

9. Addrka^Seya-Purd^a (English translation). Introduction 

' p. XX. 

10. Op. Qit,t pp. 8-13, 

IK AddTka^4^yo Purd^af eka sa/dskftika adhyayaTiag p. I, 

IIK 
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third century The chapter 43 on aristas, which is a distinct inter- 
polation in the portions on Yoga, is evidently to be placed after the 
third century. There is nothing to indicate the date when this 
chapter was interpolated. But, if we regard it to be of the same 
date as interpolated chapter 33 (verses 8ito the end), then, following 
Hazra, we may place the chapter on aristas some time in the 
fourth century. 


R. C. Hazra^® holds tliat chapters 10 to 20 (in which chapter 
19 on arzV/aj appears) in the Vayupurana cannot be dated earlier 
than A. D. 200 and were interpolated after A. D. 400. His argu- 
ment is that these chapters in the Vayupurana were influenced by- 
chapters 39 to 43 of the h/Larkand^ya,"^^ ‘the VSyu has not only a 
good number of verses in- common with the Markandeya but has 
also improved upon the latter with fresh additions of chi^pters and 
verses.’ As the M.^rhan^eya chapters 39-43 are not to be dated 
earlier than A. D. 200, the VSyupura^a chapter 19 is to be dated 
later still, h^azra further a.rgues that as these chapters on Pisupata 
Y oga are not found in the Brahma^dapurd^a, they did not occur in 
the Vayupurdpa earlier, but were interpolated after the Vayapitrufa 
and were separated about A. D. 400. Thus, follow- 

ing TIazra, the addition of Chapter 19 (along with other chapters 
on PliSupata Yoga) to tlae Vdyupuratia is to be placed after A. D. 

400. 


The date and arguments suggested by Hazra have generally been 
adopted by subsequent scholars. S.N. Roy^® supports his conclusion 
by an internal scrutiny of the chapters, the Buddhist influence on 
them, their sectarian nature and incongruous and inconsistent 
plan,^® 


But, the main premise of Hazra’s thesis, ‘ 

chapters show influence of and improvenaent over t e , , 

^ i_ 1 - * Wfe have shown that though there 

purat^a, cannot be substantiated. W exoressionJ and 

are similarities, there are differences ^ f jjje tezts. 

details, besides verses which ^ ° of the 

In the present situation it is difficult to decide as to whir 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Op. cit., p. 15. 

historical and Cultuful Stwii^s ifi 

Ibid., pp. 178-79, 192, 207-8. 


ihi Puraftas, pp* 


m^20i\ 
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two texts is the borrower. It is only an a priori assumption, that 
the Markandeyapurana is earlier, which has led Hazra to infer that 
the Markandeyapurana chapter is original and has been followed by 
the Vayupura^a. If we analyse the corresponding chapters in the 
two Puraifas with an open mind, we shall be inclined to support the 
c^im of the Vayupurana to be regarded as the earlier of the two. 
The improvement, to which Hazra refers, is not of a nature to 
imply a revising hand, Actually in many cases the expression in 
the Vayupurana is brief and seems to have been paraphrased and 
elaborated in the Markandeyapurana to make it clearer. In some 
cases the premonitory signs as recorded in the Vayupurana are 
nearer to the correct description of the arisia in other early sources, 
such as the DevaladharmasStra. This cannot be interpreted as an 
improvement upon the Markandeyapurana, On the contrary, it 
would indicate that the compiler of the Markandeyapurana^ later 
in date, could not understand the nature of some aristas^ and 
substituted words and expressions, thus exposing his mistake. 

We are inclined to believe that the similarities in the ari§ta 
chapters of the two Purd^as do not necessarily imply that the one 
borrowed from the other. The differences cannot be explained as 
resulting from a deliberate desire of copyist to introduce changes 
or as occurring unconsciously in the process of copying. We would 
suggest that both the texts drew upon a common source and in the 
process reveal similarities and introduce elements of change and 
difference. These are honest differences which can be expected to 
occur in such a case. We cannot, in the present state of knowledge, 
identify any particular text as the original from which the two 
Purd^as borrowed. Early accounts of arisias are found in the 
DevaladharmasdtTa^'^ and the Mahdbkdrata^^ also . It is to be noted 
that all these early accounts of aristas in the Devaladharmasutra^ 
Mahabhdraia^ Vdyupurd^a and Mdrkandeyapurdna occur in the context 
of philosophy and practice of Yoga. It is not unlikely that the 
two Purd^as borrowed the narrative of arisfas from the MakabhSrata, 
ot tsixste likely from the Deoaladkarmasutra, and reshaped, sometimes 
hy elaborating it, in their own way. Here again we cannot brush 
aside the poaibility of a common tradition of arisfas in the Yogic 

17. Qjioted in Kj^tyakalpataru, Moksakanda, pp. 248-50. 

18. XIt.305. 
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circle noiH which ih** nr n aliko tlnnv their accounts. IF the 
i\{n!r'l>h ih*' i i is not (aketi to represent the 

orii;ia:il or i'.k lit i r* r<r« Ifci vt’itiion, we would suggest that the 
curlier Nfj; li diniui .thoiit firistaK wns handed down orally, which 
mas es]d-iiti thf vai taiiMtt > iti the accounts in the different texts. 
Hcri' wt* svill iiMl ?'/* Scudi Fintin^r to discuss the possible origin 

of lire Vni’ii ti.uHtiou ui 

In vn-'.v fjF i*’' .nn*- to the Jh'ealattfiarmasf/lra in its structure 

ajid d»‘‘ d<'£aiii' du' jii' nrMniiory .signs and the references to Yoga 
in ih p.i‘ t on mistns in the Vayupurana is to be 

regarci''d .v. r» iir' a-ntiiii:' a stage earlier than that found in the 
(orrrspi iiui On' * halite r so tli** 

AiH>iiii r ‘<f H.i/.rii for placing the arista chapter of 

tliC ^ ilutii till' corri*sponciiiig chapter in the Marka- 

r. ll..,- l'i»c< that the llrakma{i4apuTm does not 

I,;,;. .> . hapt. . .... ntiftats. rills is taken to indicate that the 
.hapi. r in the was iinierted after the VSyupura^a and 

IMm.fMpi , vparahal rr..m one common text. The thesis, that 
ihu iw.. W.T.- ..rigi. tally one and hecaine separate later, was 

putfeHl.hy l*,.tgit..r.'“ Ilaara. supporting it, attributed it to 
L-e. n. c ..ml pi .ertt it after A. D. 400.- We agree with 

19 . Oiii at ti. I- on ‘Ari,.tas in Yoga’ is to appear elsewhere. 

2(1. W.- (liHCi... it soparately in our article on ‘An?tas in t e 

Ui^vahidhctf nl;lSl*tra^ 

21. Anri, ut luditmllUtoTical Tradition, pp. 23, 77. 

22. op. ,it , I«. .S.N. Roy, op. hnprove- 

Ha/.aN views with "PP"'''?* th^t the 

im nta. We may agrp.With ^s number of 

♦pruens'^ lh« compilation ox j^g extant shape 

<;r»iiiri«*A Hralimanda depicting jatnadagnya- 

ufn^r iur:orH«r;uing the portion depicting^ j 

RsEntaMfgitiid .Honietime ^bo that ‘possibly the 

\iiu\ ii diUi*-nlt to agree turv A D., because the 

ttfxt w;<ii niie even till the 7 Gen y * name to 

nutitur of H.ir^acarita do^ pLfmana ^whose reading he 
tiui! Putina proclaimed ^7 g. ^.j^g writings ol 

ill his village. (2 )• . relevant to Our 

vv<^ have actuaHy two (Purvabhaga, para 

prfs..nt Vit is stated through a 

-STpurapa TL the hermitage of sage Jabal>, 

was no l>abbh»g *n 
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the general contention that the two pura^as started with a common 
nucleus or drew upon a common source for much of their material. 
But, the inference, that, whatever occurs in only one of the two 
Purams, must necessarily belong to a date after the separation of 
the two, is not a valid corollary. The criterion is not to be applied 
mechanically in all the cases. The Puranic texts present a queer 
phenomenon. The compilation of the text and the subsequent 
history of its elaboration or change are not governed by set and 
fixed rules. At many places we find passages and chapters being 
interpolated in the text. But we also find parallel cases of passages 
being changed, or sometimes, completely dropped. We cannot 
determine the reasons operating behind all these changes and deve- 

there was proclaiming by Vayu in the Parana, The 
other reference to which S. N. Roy alludes occurs in the 
Harsacarita (III, para 4-5 : Pustakaoacakah Sudrstih. .gUya 
pavamanapToktam papstha. Tadapi MunigHamatiprthu tadapi 
jagadvyd,pi pavanam tadapi flarsacaritadabhinnaxv pratibkSti 
hi me Puraiaamidam), It says that ‘the book-reader Sudrsti 
created B^na and his relatives and friends to a musical 
recitatlion of the Pura^a promulgated by Vayu, that was 
sung by the sage (Vyasa , that is very extensive, that is 
world-wide (i. e. known everywhere), that is holy and 
that is not different from the career of Har?a' The 
literary usage of Sanskrit language and the style of Bana 
leave no doubt about the passages employing the words 
vayupralapitam^ pavamanapraktam and pavanam actually 
referring to the Vayupura^a. See also Kane, History of 
Dharmaiastra^ V, p. 822, The further remark of S. N. 
Roy that *it is hardly conceivable that an author of 
Bana's calibre should write on irrelevant and ambigu ous 
line* (p, 210) goes against his conclusion. If we follow 
Roy's line of argument, we shall have to assume that, 
though there was one Vayupurarfa^ Bana knew that in 
fut^e there will be two Puratfos issuing out of it, both 
claiming to have been proclaimed by Vayu, If it is 
suggested ihat Ba^a wanted to cover both Vayu and 
Brahma^d^ Pw^anas by his descrip tion, then we reach the 
conclusion that the two Puranas had come to acquire 
separate forms. It is to be noted that after the com- 
pilation of the two Paranas as separate texts ihe references 
in Bana*s writings will imply the Vayupurat^a and not 
the Brakmaia^apura^a. 

23. This is abundantly clear from the large number of 
passages and chapters which are quoted in the medieval 
comihentaries and digests but appear in the available 
texts in vastly altered form or do not occur at all. 
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lopnieiits, Th.ey could have been, caused by the niistake of the 
copyist or else deliberately onitted or altered by subsequent compi- 
lers on sectarian grounds or on account of an honest inability to 
see the justification for their presence in the text. S. N- Roy^^-i in 
referring to the absence of chapters 11 to 20 of the Vayupura/ja in 
t[\e Brahmandapuraffa, remarks that it ^does not necessarily meant 
that they were absent also in the original and ancestral source of 
these two Puranas. For, loss of original passages in the extant 
Puranas are as common as addition of later passages and alteration 
of early ones.* But this remains a casual observation and S. N. 
Roy has not cared to work out its implications Following this 
remark it can be suggested that the chapters in question possibly 
occured in the original or common Vayupurana, but, whereas the 
compiler of the BrahmSa^apurS^a chose to drop them, they were 
retained in the Vsyupurana. 


With due hesitation, 1 must submit that I am not much 
enamoured of the idea of the two Puranas separating from one 
common PurSijfa, In ancient times there was a definite tradition, 
recorded even in some of the early Purafias^^^ listing the 
names of the eighteen Puranas, The svargMohafiaparvci of the 
MahabhSrata^^ and the /if of refer to the eighteen Puranas 
without naming them. R. G. Hazra, who has argued to show that 
all these passages in the MahahhSrata and Harivathfa were 

either revised or interpolated in later times, dates the canon of the 
eighteen P^ahapura^as not earlier than the third but not later than 
the first quarter of the seventh century AD,*® We must adequately 
emphasise the point that a considerable gap is to be postulated 
between the formulation and general acceptance of the list of the 
Purd^as and the composition, circulation and due recognition of 
these Piir3^as individually. The composition of all the Puranas doer 
not belong to the same period; the earliest among them possibly 


24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


Op. cit.^ p. 198. 

VifnulTl. Markandeya 134.7-11; 

Maisya 53,11-19; Varaha 112.69-72. 

5.45-46; 6,97. 


Vayu 104.2-10; 


831 is more cau- 


III. 135.3. 

Op. cit., pp. 2-4, of *18 principal Purauas 

tious in his remark that the us a .vas 

had been completed 
introduced in the Vi 5 uupurana ma y y 
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went back to very early times. As has been rightly pointed out by 
P. V. Kane,®® the reference XoPmanas in the plural number in the 
Taittirlya ^ra^yaka^^ implies the circulation of at least three Puranas 
in those times. The Apastamba-dharmaiutra clearly implies the 
existence of individual Pur ana texts. It twice quotes two verses 
each from a PurE^a^^"^ gives the summary of a passage from a 
Pura^a^^ and names a Puratta as Bhaoifyatpurana,^^ It can be surm- 
ised that the Vayupura^a and Brahma^4^pur3^a possibly existed as 
separate texts quite sometime before the formulation of the list of 
eighteen Puranas. The suggestion that the same text by the addi- 
tion of two different types of material came to be designated as two 
separate texts does not seem to be very plausible. It is more likely 
that before distinct texts came into being there was a mass of float- 
ing literature circulating under the general name of Puranas^ but 
without being labelled or identified by the name of any particular 
Pura^a.^^ It seems that in the initial stage the compilers of indi- 
vidual Puraffos freely drew upon this fund. This is the reason why 
we find common passages and chapters not only in Vayu and 
Brahma^du Puranas but also among some other Puranas*^^ Thus, it 
cannot be said, merely on the basis of the absence of the chapter on 
ariftas in the Brahma^4^P^^^9^ Vayupuraija borrowed its 

chapter from the MErka^4^yapurana, 

There are reasons to believe that the Vqyupuraifa contains 
much that is of a very early period. Scholars generally agree in 
describing the VSyupurE^a as the oldest of the extant Puranas.®® 

29. Op. cit,, V, p. 853. 

30. II. 10. 

31. I, 6,19.13; U. 9.23.3-6 

32. I. 10.29.7 

33. II. 9.24.6. 

34. Some Pura:^s record a tradition that originally there 
was only one PurUna from which all the Puranas have 
evolved. See B. Upadhyaya, Purana-vimarJa, p. 70, The 
Purina as a separate branch of literature is attested 
to by the Atharvaveda XI. 7.24; XV. 6.10-11 and the 
iatapatha Brdhamana XI. 5.6.8. See Kane, op, ait., pp. 
816-18; S. N. Roy, op. cit,^ pp, 15-17, 31-33, 46-49. 

35. Kane, op. cit,j V, p, 841, f.n. 1372. 

36. R. C. Hazra, op. ciU, p. 13; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavismt 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems; P. V. Kane, op. eit., 

106. 
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R. G. Bhandarkar placed it earlier than the Matsyapurat^a^’^ and 
Pargiter regarded it to be older than the V ipiupuraf}a.^^ Scholars 
date the latest portions of this Purina not later than A.D, 500,*® 
but generally agree that there was an ancient Pur ana under the 
name of Vsyu and that the present text preserves much of the 
ancient work,*^ V.R.R, Dikshitar takes the earliest portion of the 
Parana to the fifth century D.R, Patil assigns the material in 

the Vayupur3(^ to three broad categories the archaic survivals 
of which SOO^BiC, is the lowest time-limi the ancient material 
with the beginning of the Christian era as its lowest chronological 
terminuSy andithe accretions which do not generally go beyond 
A.D, 500, 


The V^yt^ra^a is the only Purana which has actually been na- 
med in soin^, aw^ly texts. The V anaparva of the Mahabharata mentions 
the p(^<|a^ed by Vayu (JT ayuproktam) and refers to its two 

features Vfl|ich^EUa-y be correlated with two of the five characteristics 
of a Pura^fk^ JThe clear admission on the part of the compiler of 
the to have drawn upon the Vayupura^a is an undoubt- 

ed proof of existence of a Vsyupiira^a heiore the Mahabharata 
iook|it3 V.S. Sukthankar refers to the verbal similarity 

between ^ stanzas in the Vayu and some stanzas of the Vana^ 
paroa, ^^^^h ing corresponding to the general contents of the 

37* ' History of the DekkaUy p. 162. 

33, Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 14, f. n. 4. 

R. Dikshitar, Some Aspects of the Vayu Purana, 
D. R. Patil, Cultural History from the Vayu Purana, 
pHi See also Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 
I, p, 554. G, V. Vaidya, 1925, pp. 155fF 

it in the eighth century but does not receive 
al for his arguments. Chapter 104 mentioning 
the Tantras and the 6akta philosophy and cha- 
105-112 on Gayamahatmya seem to be later addi- 
||-R. G. Hazra, op. cit., pp. 13, 17, f. n. 9. 

I^nitz, loG. cit. 
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passage where it occurs is to be found in the extant Vayu Pur3ffa.^^ 
Thus evidence for equating the extant Vayu Purafja with the Vayu 
quoted in the A^ahabharata is lacking. But, as correctly pointed out 
by D R. Patil,*® the extant Vayu ‘shows at places a material defini- 
tely older than that of the Mbh* and seems to have preserved some 
material which originally belonged to the V ayupurana known to the 
Mahabharata . 

Thus, we may conclude that the V3yupurana is not to be dated 
on the assumption that its chapter on arisfas is influenced by the one 
chapter in the Markandeya-pura^a. Possibly both drew on an earlier 
common source. The date of the two Puranas is to be determined 
independently. There is evidence to indicate that the extant 
V ayupurana contains much early material which need not be dated 
after the corresponding chapter in the MSrkandeyapurana. It was 
possibly written a little earlier. We may best summarize the posi- 
tion by saying that the chapters on aristas in the two Puraaas 
roughly belong to the same period and the difference in their dates 
is not a wide one. 


44. Sukthankar Memorial Edition (1944), Introduction to 
the Aranyaka parvan, I. 156. See also Hopkins, The 
Great Epic of India, pp, 48ff, 

45p Op. cit., p. 4 



THE COLOPHONS IN THE CRITICALLY EDITED 

purAi^a-s* 

By 

Giorgio Bonazzoli 

Colophon — or ‘finishing touch* as conveyed by the etymon 
of the word — is to be understood, for the purpose of this article, as 
that part of an adhyaya after the last iloka and distinct from it, used 
mostly to specify the content of an adhySya and its position in the 
regular succession of topics of a purana. A puranic colophon 
usually with the word ‘iii’ and is formed of several parts as descri e 
in the following example taken from VarSha purSiia (Venk.), 29 . 

I 2 3 

cr^rTP% 

5 

After the introduction (No 1), the colophon presets the 
puraira, sometimes with praising words, ^No2), and t en^^e 

section, or general topic pertaining to a few adhyaya-^ (No •^)* 
name of the adhyaya (No 4) and its number, both in letters an 
figures or either of the two (No 5) are also given at the end. 

* the purana-s studied Gupta 

Kurma Parana, critically edited girkrana, 

India Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi 1971. 

critically edited by A. S. Gupta, -.rhicallv edited 
Trust, Varanasi, 1981; Vama^ ^ 

byA.S, Gupta, AlUndia Kashiraj Trust, vara. 

^ article are those used 

The manuscripts quoted jQ the intro 

in the above quoted editions and p 
duction to the single purana-s. 

Abbreviations *• adh* {y) ^adhyaya (s) 

Grit. =» Critical Edition 

the Critical Edition ^ 

Venk, = Vehkateavara ed ition 

Kote : The names o£ the the 'colophons some- 

and sometimes in the 

nominative. 

H 
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The critical edition of the pur 3 .iia-s and of the epics as well 
published upto now, give no critical text of colophons. Their 
editors, rather, are satisfied with ‘new^ colophons, i. e., not 
critically derived from the MSS evidence but directly composed by 
the editor himself on the basis of MSS material. It is trjue, the 
critical apparatus usually gives the situation of the colophons in 
the MSS but that also at times rather incompletely as is the case 
with Adiparvan where at the end of adkySya 14 it is remarked 
‘hereafter to the end of the Adip., only significant constituent 
elements of the colophons will be noted’. This position is appare- 
ntly logical considering the fact that no critical colophons can be 
reasonably constituted on the basis of MSS evidence. The difference 
between one MS and the other is such that no serious and scienti- 
fic conclusion can be deduced from them. The numbers, in some 
cases, seem to have been rendered quite haphazardly. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate this point. 

MS ^3 of Kurma has the succession 35,28, 37 ( = Grit. II. 
36-38) 

MS ^0 of VarSha has 105, 96, 9 \ 96, 99 (csGrit. 104-108) 

MS of Vamana has 64, 30 ( = Grit. 38-39) 

MS of Vamana has 75,87 ( = Grit,44-45) 

It is also evident that in a few instances the copyists commi- 
tted mistakes : 

MSS ffa, TTi, ^1 of Kurma have 28, 19, 30 (=*Grit. II. 28-30) 
where 19 is l^>rf%55r instead of 

MS ^8 of Vaxaha has 125, 226,—, 128, 29 ( = Grit. 124-128) 

MS ^1 of Varaha has 205, 106, 207 ( = Crit. 187-189) 

MS of Vamana has 24, 52, 26 ( = Grit. SMa 3-5), where 
52 stands surely for 25, 

Such a process is so common that it has removedc redibility 
from the colophons.- However, if we consider that part of 
the colophons which describes the contents of the adhyaya 
we get a better pict ure. It seems that for this part the 
copyists were more attentive. lo fact, although here also the 
difference between ope MS and the other is very often so great that 
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any critica.1 edition is impossible, we can get at least an idea as to 
whether the topic dealt with in the adhyaya-s was the same or 
different. So in this regard at least, the colophons can offer bits 
of information. 

In preparing the critical edition of a puraiia the MSS are 
grouped according to their similarity of readings. The colophons, 
however, cannot be classified in the same way as their respective 
etdf^aya-^s. That does not mean that colophons cannot be grouped 
following similarities of variants, they have also their own alliances. 
But the grouping of MSS based on similarity of colophons does 
not match with the groupings based on the variants of text. 


What has been said explains why colophons are not norma y 
taken into consideration by scholars. However, a little patience 
and attention will reveal a few strange and unexpected facts 
deserve deeper study. The research is possible only for the critica y 
edited purana-s because it is through the collation of several MSS 
that a few fkcts can be noticed and some conclusions drawn. A 
general conclusion is that in several cases the only possible 
explain a few facts in colophora is to suppose that they are o 
than the text to which they are attached- In more than one in 
they testify to a stage of puranic development different rom 
present, and so they may help considerably in reconstructing 
history of the puranic text. 


The following study will consider separately the prob 
numbers in colophons and the problem of words. The two 
of problems have to be taken separately because ® 

different even if, as we shall see, they reveal basically the same 

facts. 


. THE PROBLEM OF NUMBERS IN COLOPHONS 

Colophon, cerunnly conUta many mhtake. in 
ng and ,uA mistatm ara mctly due .o 
o^e caao. theoniy 

ra,dly!Tehfvrrjy“aeenafew«ampi«a could 
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multiply them to a very large extent. But we cannot dismiss all the 
evidence with thsse explanations only. Below we shall consider 
examples available from the Kurma, Varaha and Vamana purana-s 
which are not satisfactorily explained by the above arguments. The 
reason for chosing these purana-s to which we alluded above and 
not others is that these are the only examples of which we have a 
critical edition based on a sufficient number of MSS from which we 
may draw some conclusions. 

a. The new nmnbering 

The phrase ‘new numbering’ is here understood to be the 
process through which a previous series of numbers is interrupted 
and a new one is started afresh beginning from one. 

The Kurma purana, being divided into two par U — Purvab ha ga 
and Uparivibkaga — has, naturally, a new numbering' from the 
beginning of the second part. Such a new numbering is given in 
all the MSS except fri and is combined with another numbering in 
^ 2 , The latter MS has a double numbering, one continuing from the 
first part, the other starting afresh form adhyaya one of Uparwibkaga, 
This double numbering continues for only nine adkyay 
II. 1-10). Later the old numbering is dropped, but it is unexpecte- 
dly resumed just in the last adhyaya (=*Grit. 11.44), where the MS 
has No 93, instead of 44, as it would if it had continued the numbe- 
ring from the beginning of the purana. How such a number could 
be attached to this adhyaya, without any logical correlation to the 
adjacent numbers, will become clear below. 


So much for the Kurma purSna, The Varaha and Vamana 
pur^a-s present a more complex situation and deserve greater 
attention. Both the purana-s have in one or another of the MSS 
new numberings at the beginning of any important topic. The 
clearest example is the Mathura mahatmya of Varaha purana. 
^uc\x^makatmya extends in the Critical Edition from 15o’to 
adK 178 and has a new numbering ip and This new aum- 
bering is almost complete in where it goes from 1 to 28 with 
only some irregularities and is only partial in where it has only 

160-174), here also with some irregularities. 
Although this new numbering does not appear in other MSS yet it 
seems that its influence was rather widespread. MS for instance, 
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has a few numbers which belong to the new numbering, namely 
No U («Crit. 161), No 16 (= Grit. 166), No 20 (=Crit. 169), No 
27( = Grit. 177). The peculiarities of these numbers in is that 
they appear exactly where the MS ^3 does not have numbers be 
cause of the irregularities mentioned above. Besides six more 
MSS were partially influenced by the new numbering, namely 
%1-4.10, ^ 1 . All these MSS have oulyndift. 2 (e=Crit. 151) belonging 
to the new numbering. Five of them do not have any other num 
bers at all in the other colophons. One, instead, i. e,, has rem 
nants of another numbering, namely No 167 ( = Grit. 150), o 

183 ( = Grit. 164), No 189-194 (==Grit. 169-176). So, it seems that 
the new numbering of the Mathura mahatmya, which is n^ 
present only in>3, and partially in ^9, was so much spread as to in- 
clude MSS o? different groups. What we have now m our 
evidence are only fragments, reveals the existence of apa^’ 
cular kind of influence where the old and the new numbering mnc 
together. This problem of double numbering will be discussed in 

greater detail as we proceed. 


Another example of new numbering is in Varaha 191 ff (Grit.). 
The topic of these adhyaya-s is described in the colophons eit 

or as and it extends from Grit. 191 to Grit. 

210 at least. It has new numbering in ^7 counting from to 17 

(Grit, 193-207), while in other MSS app® 

in onb, two or three adhy3ya-9. Here, then, the same 
in the previous example is repeated; hence the influence «,hat 

numbering appears to have been mtber prints two 

we aee today ie only a remnant This care, h / ^^„tedby 
peculiarities which deserve attention. The hrsiis rep 
%8 which has the following sequence * 

*97, 3, 4,— ,101, 102 (—Grit. 192-197), 

Nos 3-4 belong to the new numbering but tlrew ^ 

the counting does not alter the old ntonb^g J* ‘ ^ 

from No 101 ai! if the preceding No. were 98.^. W an- " 

3, 4,-. a. in fact they are. Tbi. b neither «irele.sne» 

zardly random. It may me»n. ^ procere of 

wa. copied already had ^^^iresd wWhanetberor 

copying either the MS 
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the copyist thought it better to resume the MS*b ($8) proper num- 
bering. This change can hardly be attributed to the 'whim of the 
copyist. The reasonable supposition is an external influence, 
perhaps due to another' MS, and this appears more convincing 
when we collate the change of numbers in these adhyaya-s with 
the other MSS which also have the new numbering in exactly 
this place. The parallelism with the other MSS is significant 
because they do not have a numbering of their own, old or new', 
in any of the other adhySya^s except in three or four. The 
numbers of these three or four adhyaya-^ must have been taken 
from other MSS. Hence both for these three or four adhyaya^s and 
for the above mentioned MS we are considering here, we have to 
suppose an external influence. 

The second peculiarity of this new numbering is represented 
by which has accepted only No 2 ( = Grit. 192} of the new num- 
bering, In fact, we do not know whether it had accepted also other 
numbers because the other colophons do not have any numbers. 
But the strange fact is that in this MS, as in the other two Bengali, 
5r2-3, the purania ends a few adhyaya-s Isiter {=ssCrit* 200). These 
Bengali MSS conclude the purana with the word So 

it appears illogical that accepted in its numbering figures belong- 
ing to a topic which continues for many more adhySya-s and then it 
suddenly interrupted it. The logical explanation is that the topic 
either was shortened by or lenghtened by and the others. In 
both cases it appears strange that accepted the new numbering 
without accepting the full text. No 2, and perhaps also Nos 3, 4 
and 5 of the MSS, make us suspect that most probably a separate 
unit was formed by and of themselves and as a separate unit they 
entered also g"!. We have to suppose that this adhySya had already 
entered in the body of the puranic text before it was accepted in 
the recension represented by i.e., that it was antecedent to it. In 
this case, then, the colophon would reveal the situation of this MS 
prior to the present copy of it. 

We may also look at the problem from another point of view. 
Let us suppose for a moment that our adhyaya No, 2 of (aCrit, 
192) had another number, supposedly the serial one in the purtna. 
Let us also suppose that in another MS some cdhyUye^^ dealing with 
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Naciketa were combined with other adhyaya-s to form a new book- 
let which now extended upto Grit. 210, and was given a new num- 
bering independently of the general ones belonging to the purana, 
and that not improbably such a new booklet began to have an in- 
dependent life. All these suppositions are not completely imaginary 
if we consider that all the MSS, except and ^3 were affected by 
this new numbering and that the Bengali MSS end the purana just at 
the middle of stich a new context. In our hypothesis as well as ? 2-8 
would be faithful to the original purana and end their text at Grit. 
200 and would not insert the new booklet. Even in this case, how- 
ever, which siq>po 8 edly puts the new booklet after the 

Varaha purana as a later development, we have to suppose that the 
actual adhyaya No 2 of was copied from a MS which had the 
new numberinl^ but not the whole ‘new booklet*. In this case also, 
then, this adhydy^ was perhaps present somewhere in the purana 
before its hnaJ placement in the text of 


Instance of new numbering in the Varaha purana 
is again in 'l^irhere a new counting begins in Grit. 112, exactly 

where both text itself, and the observations of scholars, make 

us think hew section of the purana was started. As this has 

been discui^^!9ii^i;|^ ether scholars we leave it.^ 

Oth^^^^pl^ of new numbering at the beginning of new 
sections also in the Vamana purana, for instance, 

5 ij|^df the Saromahatmya (see or immediately 
l.^and in other cases which will be mentioned 
purana presents some curious cases of new 
one would expect them, as they are in 
sent do not start any new topic at all; So 
th No 1 in Grit. 9, which is apparently not 
new topic. ^7 has Noi 1 in SMa 23, Grit,, i. e., 
jite compact group of adhy3ya-^s dealing with 
have a new b eginning in Grit, 47, and 
^ting from Grit, 35. In all these cases there 
for a new numbering to begin. Are, then, 
igs completely illogical, i. e., fruit of tbe 
or careless copyists or do they respond 
not have access to the original MSS 

iaxra, Puranlc Records on Hind\s Rites tsndO^’- 
^8-99; etc. 
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and tlie history of the MSS is also not wrell know'n, so the research 
ends up somewhat aborted; so much so if we thiak we are 
dealing with only a few MSS, out of the many dozens still 
available; here, we can give only a few suggestions that are hope- 
fully reasonable and convincing. 

For the first instance, i, e , the new numbering starting from 
Grit. 9 in and ^ 4 ^ we notice surely that the topic is rather 
new as it deals with Andhaka who had not appeared until that 
adhySya* But it seems rather improbable that this is really a new 
topic significant enough to deserve a new numbering, especially 
when we consider that a new numbering might even indicate an 
indepedent existence of that group of adhyaya~s. One would 
rather expect a new numbering a few adhyaya»s before, after Grit. 
5 which concludes the topic of Haralalita. But Grit. 9 does not 
have any of those words which are available usually at the 
beginning of a new matter and the previous adkySya does not 
contain any hint either that the previous topic is over. The 
colophons, however, can help us to find a division in the purana 
which at first appears irrelevant but which must have had more 
significance in another stage in the development of the text. Win- 
ternitz^ states that the Vamana ‘begins with an account of the in- 
carnation of Visnu as a dwarf (Vamana), whence it takes its name. 
However, this is not true for any of the MSS collated for the 
critical edition. The only clue that'the account of the Vi^nu 
incarnation as dwarf* might have been in the purana are the 
colophons which, irregularly, have from adhydya 1 to 

8 of the Critical Edition. Now, theSe same colophons start a new 
topic called from adhydya 9 of the Critical, As the 

first 8 adhydya-s do not contain any longer the account of Vamana 
avatdra, so also the next ones do not contain the new topic supposed 
to start from adh. - 9 (Grit.). Yet the colophons are faithful, and 
report what must have been present in these adhydya-s in previous 
times. They refer to a stage of the purana different from, or 
previous to, the present one. For our purpose it is enough to 
show that a few colophons, both with their description and with 
their numbers, remained linked to that previous stage, although 
the text of th^ adhydya had, at least partially, changed or had been 


2. M. VJia.teTmtz, A Hi?iory of Indian Literatur e^Vol, I, Part 
II, University of Calcutta, 1963 (II ed.), p, 502. 
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put into new context* So, in this case also^ the colophons appear 
to be more conservative than the text itself. The topics of the 
actual Vamana purana follow the sequence given in Narada I. 10 *', 
so the present structure of VatDana*s colophons goes back to a 
period previous to that of NSrada 1.92-109. If the mentioned 
colophons refer to a previous stage of Vamana as we have sugges- 

tedj then we have here a new glimpse into the history of a puranic 
text. 

We could also visualize the problem from another point of 
view and suppose that the adhySya-^ were already present in the 
previous stage of the purana and that the numbering is later and 
was added when these adl^oya-'S were used, say, for a specihc pur- 
pose and became a unit unto themselves. In this supposition the 
new numbering would indicate new use only. Hence it would be 
extremely difficult to understand why the new numbering took 
place just from this very adhyaya as the present text does not offer 
any real support for the beginning of a new topic at this point. 
We should suppose that the reason is the one given in the colophons 
themselves, namely that from this point the started. 

A.a at present there is no available in the text, nor does 

theNsrada purana’s summary of Vamana refer to it, we must again 
suppose that these colophons refer to some matter that was once 
present in the purana but has now disappeared. . There seems to be no 
other reasonable conclusion, except to suppose that the colophons 
refer to a previous topic, i. e., from a previous time, or to a diffe- 
rent topic other than the one contained in the present text. 

Another case of such a numbering starting where apparently 
there is no beginning of a new topic is represented by 5^$ 

in Vamana 47 (Grit). Grit. 46 concludes the previous topic* altho- 
ugh Grit. 45-46 seem to be an addition to Grit. which is the real 
conclusion of the previous topic. In Grit. 44 in fact, even the 
colophons conclude by saying other 

hand almost all the colophons of Grit 47 have which 

can be really considered the general topic of this section. This 
section might have also been used separately, and so soine MSS, 
namely i’ll used a new numbering. In this case we need 

not suppose that the colophons are older than the text. But just in 
this group of adhy3y&“S starting fr^m Grit, 47 and bearing a new 
numbering in ^ 1-2 ani thsre is sn adhj^Myi^ Grit. 33^ the col- 
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ophons of which in 6 MSS have the word although it is not 

clear as to what topic such a word refers. Now this word is avail- 
able both in which have the new numbering, and in ^Ti-2 
which continue with the previous numbering. So this word, com- 
pletely outside predictable logic, on the one hand equates the new 
numbering to the old numbering by this evidence proving that the 
new numbering does not really refer to a new text. On the other 
hand it must refer to something different from the actual text. So 
the topic to which the word refers, not being the one avail- 

able in the present text, cannot be anything else than a topic which 
was available in this text previously but that has now disappeared. 
So once again some colophons prove to be more conservative than 
the text itself of the adhyaya. 

The other two cases of new numbering in odd places can be 
dismissed in few words by saying that no specific reason could be 
found for it. Possibly for Vamana, SMa 23 (Grit.), which has No 
I in % 7 , we can see that a new dialogue between Sanatkumara and 
the Brahmana-s begin in just this adhyaya. But the clues are indeed 
rather scarce. 

From the discussion so far, it does not seem hazardotis to 
affirm that not infrequently some colophons take us back to a stage 
of puranic development that preceeds the present one. And that 
should be sufficient evidence to induce more scholarly attention to 
the colophons. 

b. Doable Nombering 

For ‘double numbering* it is understood here to be the insta- 
nce in which one adhySya has two different numbers in the same 
colophon. Double numbering is rare. We have seen one case 
already in Khrma 11. 1-10, where at the beginning the UparivibhSga 
q-p has both the numbers 1 , 2 etc. and 51,52 etc., continuing the 
numbering of the PUrvabhUga. Another case in the Kiirma is avail- 
able in Grit. 1.43-45 where ^2 both 43,44,45 and 46,47,48, The 
MS continues then with No 49 following the second numbering. 
The numbers 43, 44, 45 represent the regular sequence of numbers 
in this MS from the previous counting, while 46, 47, 48 are super- 
imposed,^ but they are also continued in the subsequent counting. 
The two series of numbers behave as if the latter had ‘slipped* over 
the former. The first series appears like the fail of a previous nyn;- 
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bering and the second like the head of the new numbering. The 
former appears once again in one adkyaya (see Grit, 48) and then 
disappears again. So for all intrinsic purposes the second numbering 
has superseded the first one. 

Kurma II. 16-17 (Grit.) is represented in with 5/16 and 
16/17, If we consider 5 as a mistake in place of 15, then we have the 
succession : 14, 15/16, 16/17, 17 (=Crit. 15-18.) 

A double numbering is again visible in Kurma II. 29 and 31 
(Grit.). Grit. 28-32 is represented in in the following way . 

27, 28/29, 29, 30/31, 31 
This case is quite similar to the previous one. 

KQrma II. 36-44 (Grit.) are represented in in the following 
manner. 

37, 39/44, 40, 41, 42/37, 43/37 , 44/38, 45/36, 46 
In this series there are two other MSS which also give a ou 
number, namely which has 40/41 (=»Grit. II. 38) and w 
has 42/43 ( = Grit. II. 43). 

In the Varaha purana there is only one inst^ce of double 
numbering in Grit. 128-129. The succession in 5'1 starting from Gnt. 
127 upto Grit. 130 is the following : 


16, 17/123, 18/124, 125 

The MS ffi had started a new numbering ^rom Cnt. 112 
aloi^r with MSS and sr,- In aU 

seems to end with No 18 and the comparison with G . 

1 Ofr 1 0 Q\ * fie-m it although some random numbers Dot 

125-129} seems to con6riii it, aimo g would support 

insr. (cf. Grit. 139, 141) and in (Cf. Crit. 137) would supp 

the opposite. It U exactly at the i^ the 

bering that the second series is inserted and then cont 

in the case stated above regarding K. - , ^ i 

Vtav^ two cases of double 
FinaUy in the j^mnce. Grit, 

numbering in Grit. 39 and Cnt. . .muence ; 

37-40 are presented in Su 

59, N, 30/61, 61 
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No 30, which is here completely out of placet is available also 
at this point in MSS % 1 .a- 4 . regular succession only 

in ^41 while it is out of series in the other two. From the MSS 
evidence, then, this colophon was copied from ^4 where the num- 
ber is in its logic sequence and hence inserted into the other MSS. 
In and ^3 it produced a change in the numbering, so that Grit. 
37-40 represent them in the following way : 

63, 64, 30, 31 
N, 63, 30, 31 

In ^11 on the contrary a double number appears in one adhyaya. 

The second case of a double numbering in the Vamana is in 
Grit. 56 Here #1 has No 10 and No 42. The colophon situation of 
at this point is rather chaotic. Grit. 54-57 is represented in 

thus 1 

6 , N., 10/42, 73 

Nos 6 and 10 belong to the numbering this MS has in com- 
mon with and No 73 at this point is available also in 
while No 42 deviates completely. This case, as well all the others 
seen above, except Grit. 39 of the Vamana puraija, indicate that 
our MSS are not numerous enough to enable us to follow the evo- 
lution of our text. On the other hand what we have seen, while 
commenting on Vamana 39 (Grit.), is enough to show that atten- 
tion to the double numbering would be useful in reconstructing a 
little of the history of the text and the alliances of the MSS. In 
this case, moreover, even more than in some others, access to 
original MSS is essential in order to know whether the two numbe- 
rings belong to the same hand or to two different hands; or if one 
looks perhaps like a correction of the other etc. These problems 
remain unsolved for our three pur&u.a- 8 . But this discussion shows, 
at least, that the colophons can offer rich sources of new 
information, 

c. Intermptioii in Gonnting 

The counting of the adkysya-s is also often interrupted in our 
three pur3j^-s, either because the entire colophon, or the number 
of the adhyaya is missing. Any minor reason perhaps could be 
sufficient to make the copyist copy the number improperly or forget 
to write any number at all. A single interruption in counting, 
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therefore, or a mistake in the right succession of numbers should 
not us* as it is not productive to this discussion. Yet we 

*aay e uce in some cases bits of information regarding the history 
the text and providing help in grouping the MSS. 

^ It is not infrequent that from the regular or irregular count- 
ing we gain insights as to whether a missing adhySya in a MS was 
missing in the whole recension represented by that M S, or it 
ts just missing in this copy of the MS. 

In the Ktirma purana (Critical Edition) ths Pur vabhaga has 51 
adhy^ya^ MS 54 , although its last adhyaya bears No 53, has in 
fact only 45 adhyaya'S^ because Grit. 28-33 are missing from it. As 
t e numbers can sometimes be altered by different factors, as we 
entioned above, the fact that the MS ends with No 53 is not 
^nough proof to affirm that it must have actually bad 53 adhyayas. 

our problem is to know whether those six adbyaya^^ which 
appear missing, when compared to the Critical Edition, were pre- 
®nt m this recension or not. The counting of adhyaya-s can help 
^ answer this question. Although the six adkysya-s are missing, in 

the counting is resumed later as if they were there. So we 
^^ye No 29, then the six missing adhy3ya~i and lastly No 36 exactly 
ys if the <idhy3ya>‘B were present So the counting reveals that the 
SIX missing adhyaya^^ were available at the time of the writing of 
the numbers. 

The same thing r.a n be said of the three missing numbers in 
( = Crit. I. 26-28), and in (=Grit. II. 42). In other cases as 
well, we can discover whether the missing cdhySys-^ of a MS were 
actually missing at ■ the time of the copying of the present MS or 

not. Por example, Varaha 72-79 (Grit.) is represented in in the 
following way i 

69, 70, N., N., — , , 73 

Supposing that the two Ns represent, in fact, 7 1, 72j which is 
easily conjecturable, No 73 after the three missing edhySya-s, follows 
regularly after No 72. So at the time this MS was copied these 
three od/^dya-^ were missing. We can also go one step further. 

MS STi follows closely ^ but has no numbers in its colophons. By 
this closeness we can deduce that the three missing tidhyaya-’S of fTi 
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parallel the ones missing in ^ 2 * and were most probably not present 
even when the MS was copied. One is tempted to apply the same 
reasoning also to the group of MSS ^i-4, which also lack these 
three adhyaya^s although the absence of numbers in the colophons 
makes the conclusion more uncertain as they belong to a group diffe- 
rent from ^2 and ffi The same thing can be said for the group of 
Kashmiri MSS OTi, ^ 1 - 2 , ^RiT of the Vamana purS,na, which do 
not have the hrstnine adhyaya-s of the Sarom&hStmya. The counting 
shows that they were missing even at the time they were copied. 
So also, since ^2 and of the Vamana purana had no SaromahS.- 
tmya at the time they were copied, this theory gains further support 
by the fact that the counting of their adkydya-s continues as if they 
were not there. 

So the interruption or the lack of interruption of counting 
in a MS can result in discovering a bit of the history of a MS and 
not improbably of the text itself. 

The disruption in counting is not always in connection with 
missing adkyaya-s. In most cases the number is simply not given 
for one or more adhydya-s and is resumed later. 

All the cases appearing in our three pur^na-s can be classiEed 
under two main groups : the Erst is the case when although one or 
more eLdhydya-s do not bear any number, the counting is resumed 
later as if it had never been discontinued. For instance, Kurm a 19-23 
(Grit.) are represented in so :18, N., N,, N., 22; Varaha 
64-66 (Grit.) have the correspondent in %5 :59, N., 61; Vamana 
29-33 (Grit.) are represented in ^4 so :20, N., N., N., 24. Such 
cases can be multiplied; they show simply that the number 
was forgotten but that it was available in the MS from which the 
present one was copied. 

The second group is represented by those instances where 
the resumed number is not the one we would expect and the 
adhydya‘S without number are^ either more than they should be or 
less if we look at their serial n um ber only. 

Kurma 19-23 (Grit) is represented iu so : 19, N.,N.,N., 22. 
Instead of 22 there should be 23. 
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Varaha JC-13 (Grit.) is represented in so : 9, N., N., 11. 

Varaha 39-42 (Grit.) is in ^5 : 35, N., N., 37 and 94-100 iGrit.) is 

in ^2; 89, N..N., N.,— ,N., 90 

Vamana SMa 10-12 (Gnt.) is in ^7 : 10, N., 11 

These instances can be multiplied to a great extent, and 
should be studied individually to discover whether such irregula- 
rities are due to carelessness of copyists, to addition of new adhySya-s 
or to other possible reasons. 

Examples in which the adhy3ya~s are less than they should be are : 

Karma IL 13-15 (Grit ) in ^Ti : 62,—. 65 

Varaha 79-82 (Grit.) represented in as : 81, N,, N., 87 
87-89 (Grit.) represented in as : 92, — , 95 
92-94 (Grit.) is in %2 : 84, N., 89 
112-1 14 (Grit.) is in ^2 : 102, N., 115 

These cases are less numerous than the prerilous ones but as the 
previous ones cannot be grouped together as a whole, they 
should be studied attentively and individually and with the 
help of .other sources as well. Interruption and resuming of 
counting in MSS especially when they spread over many eidhy3ya~5 
show that the MSS were copied or dictated from other earlier MSS. 
The hypothesis of dictation, actually, is the best to explain certain 
factors which otherwise would not have taken place, had the 
numbers been copied directly by sight. The clearest example 
seems to be in MS ^lO of Varaha (=Crit. 50). tio has the same 
numbers as the Critical Edition, but abruptly it has the following 
sequence : 49, 15, 51. Here adh. 15, which sounds like 
in Sanskrit, stands surely for adh. 50, which sounds like 
The two words sound quite similar and could be easily cmtfused 
especially by a less educated scribe who could misinterpret them 
and understand 'f^^eqTir: tbr and vice-versa. Such 

a mistake would not occur by careless copying as $ 10 ^oes not write 
the words for the numbers but only the figures. On the other hand 
the mistake was due to 'mishearing', or *mi«und«tanding" most 
probably of the Sanskrit word. Hence we conclude tlait die 
number was dictated; We do not know, however, whether the 
copy from which lije dictation was given contained only figures or 
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words. The number, however, was pronounced and surely not 
shown. Less clear is the process through which in the same MS, 
two adhyuya-^ earlier, 18 is given in place of 48 (as Crit. 48^. 

and in Karma II. 20-22 ( = Grit.) have the following 
sequence : 20,19,22. No 19 in place of No 21 cannot be a mistake of 
copying as the two figures are so different, but rather of interpre- 
ting what was heard, unless, of course, the dictation was wrong, 
i. e., in place of qqifer was dictated, heard or interpreted as 
The fact,, then, that the next adhy3ya-s have their proper 
number seems to imply that these latter were present in the MS 
which served for dictation. A few other cases can be found : see 
Varaha 73 (Grit.) in I 9 , 75 (Grit.) in ni. 

Other mistakes, however, are the results of mistakes of 
copying. ^lO, which writes figures, not words here, in place of 
Varaha 64-67 (Grit.) has the following sequence : 60, N., 32, 63.^ 
has been read as All the cases where or its compounds 

have been interpreted as “fw*' or the opposite, are again based 
on wrong reading and not on dictation . 

The colophons, then, at least in some case, also help us 
understand the way a MS, or at least a part of it, was transmitted. 

d. Repetition of Numbers 

The same number of an adhyaya is often repeated in two or 
even three adjacent chapters. The apparent reason for such a 
repetition, seems to be the copyists* mistake, either -done in the 
very act of writing the number, or as a kind of readjusting a previ- 
ous mistake which had made the numbering discordant from the 
examplar MS. Often the repetition takes place when either the 
numbers of both the adhydyas or at least one of them, is given in 
figures. Mistakes, as is known, are easier in writing figures than 
words. These repetitions of the same number, however, are 
difficult to reconcile with copying from a text where the numbers 
are already written, or from dictation. They fit better the case of 
a numbering given independently, L e., after the text had already 
been fully written, either by the same copyist or by another hand. 
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To check this last assertion we should see the MS itself. This also, 
w^ver, would not solve all the problems because such a process 
taken place before the actual MS was copied and the 
Juch *1^* ^®Peated, i. e., the MS was copied as it was. So, if 
the additions' cannot be proved for the present MS, we have 

Toug it, evidence of a previous stage of the MS copy. 

e. InHueace from Other MSS 

T't-i 

ere are a few instances where the strangeness of counting 
to be due to the influence of another MS either of the same 
group or of another. 

K-urma purSna is rather accurate in the numbers 
which generally correspond to those of the Critical Edition. From 

CGrit,)^ however, the MS has for three successive adhySya-s a 
ouble number, as we have already seen, one continues the previous 
numbering and the other starts from No 46. This new counting 
continues till the end of the Purvabhaga^ even when the double 
numbers stop, except for No 48 (Grit.). Here is the comparison : 

Grit. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 

43/46, 44/47, 45/48, 49, 50, 48, 52, 53, 54 

Hoth in the adkyaya-s with double numbers and in 8 ’!^® ( 
Grit, 48 ' we may suppose the presence of an external influence and 
hot a mere mistake as seen in. Vamana 39 (Grit.).* But looking 
a-t the collated M!SS used in preparing this critical edition we 
do not find any other MS having the second counting nor a 
parallel MS with No 48 where has it. So we are left with 

doubt about influences from other MSS. 

The case of MS %2 in Kurma I. 49-51 (Grit.) i* clearer This 
lias the following succession ; 48-52-50, In th® counting, ftt 
follows the MSS $ 3 - 5 , upt 1 48, while for the adhySya 52 the MS has 
the same number as ti.a-io. ft is not improbafaie, then, that No 52 
is due to the influence of another MS which had such a num 
this point. And clearly the MS was not the one from '**^*^ * 
being copied, because later the counting continues with o , 


3, See p. 363. 
16 
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instead of 52 there was 49. If we suppose that the exemplar MS 
already had such a distortion, we have simply to shift the prob- 
lem to some earlier stage of transmission. The insertion of No 52 in 
this point, whenever it took place, is thus due to the Influence of 
another MS with different numbering. 

Another example is in of the V^mana pur^na, Sarom^ha- 
tmya. The Critical 21, 22, 23, 24 are represented in %2 so : 40, 43, 
N., 45. Here the counting jumps from No 40 to 43 and then it pro- 
ceeds regularly. Now, two other MSS, namely %3 and belonging 
to the same group, according to A. S. Gupta in his introduction to 
the Critical Edition, have in these adhyaya-s the regular succession ; 

42, 43, 44, 45. It is not improbable, then, that the new counting 
was established through the influence of MSS other than the exemp- 
lar used for copying . The numbers of this MS however, are 
not always accurate or quite regular and so this new counting start- 
ing with No 43 and corresponding to the other MSS ^3 and ^10 could 
be interpreted as a re-establishment of a numbering which had 
become irregular through the carelessness of copyists. But this No 

43, present in three MSS, and at this point, has surely influenced 
MS ^5. This later MS gives numbers in the whole pur^i^ only four 
times, namely in Crit, 17, where it has No 16 as do several other 
MSS; in Crit. SMa 12 and 20, where it has No 8 and No 6 
respectively, not shared by any other MS and in our adhydyoy 
i. e., in Crit. SMa 22 where it has No 43. It seems na- 
tural to think that these four numbers of MS ^5 are due to the 

influence of different MSS, even if it is not possible to know when 
such an influence took place and which MSS influenced it. 

Another case, apparently easy, is in Vamana purai^a 39 
(Crit,). At this point we have this situation : 


Grit. 

38, 

39, 

40 

$1 

64. 

30, 

31 

$3 

63, 

30, 

31 

^4 

29, 

30. 

29 -h 

til 

N., 

30/61, 

61 


+A mistake for 31 ’possibly. 
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The only regular succession is % 4 , where No 30 is in its right 
place. Such a number seems to have influenced the other three MSS, 
although in different ways, and $ 3 , from this adhyaya onward, 

change their numbering shifting it from 63 or 64 to 30 etc., while 
^U, has a double number but then continues its old counting, 
seems, however, rather evident that in all cases %4 (or another MS 
with Such numbering) influenced their numbering. 

^7 of Vamana purana, finally, represents again another case, 
similar to ^5 seen above for Saromahatmya 22 (Grit,). Here also, 
like there, the MS does not give the number for sev^al adhyaya-% 
but then in Grit. 61, suddenly it gives No 88 , which is comp et y 
isolated and does not fit at all in the numbering this MS was^ o 
wing previously, and which was stopped with No 18 at Grit. » 
i. e., only nine adhy3ya-s before. This isolated number 88 * 
no logic at all in this MSS, but it is equal to the number 8 0 
%lOi where it has its right place. It is not improbab e t en 7 

was influenced by or a similar MS. Such an influenc , 
before, did not necessarily occur in the copy of Ae faiths, 

considering now; it may have happened earlier and ^ rate, 

fully reproduced in the present copy. This influence, at any ra^ 
took place at some point of time in the transmission and evolution 

of this MS. 
f. Miscellanea 

It i 3 almost impossible to refer to ail the 

by the colophons of the tbtee colopboM the 

short space of this article. The more one 1 

more one discovers new things and is puaid Y 

Here a few more examples will be prci«st«<^ 

The last colophon of every 

regarding the time, the writmg,^<»P^^ of ttw t«* 

contents, and other data which he p pn the CkUictl 

which have thn. been 

Edition. Such pieces of a^wmait i»*ba 

There are, however, other quite ^ 

colophons for which an answer w rtiU 
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MS %9 of Varaha in Grit. 17, MS in Grit. 75, MS 
%8 in Grit. 77, MS %2 and ^10 in Grit. 129 and ^jq in Grit. 139, 

MS^llinGrit, 140ff, MS ^1 in Grit. 179, MS ^3 in Grit. 181, 
MS in Grit. 192; Vamana Saromahatmya : MS ^5 in Grit. 
12 and 20, MS in Grit. 44, all have a number not at 

all connected with either their own previous or subsecjuent 
counting, or with any of the other collated MSS. If such strange 
insertions are not due to the whim of the copyists, we have some 
evidence of the existence of other ]\4SS having such a numhering. 

We have a case in the Varaha where the interplay between 

the carelessness or whim of the copyist and the strength of the MS 
tradition is quite evident. Grit. 104-121 is represented in in the 
following way : 

105,96,97,96,99,100, 101, N., 103, 104, N., 106, N., 106, 109 

110 , 111,122 » » . , 

No 122 comes exactly in its right place as if No 105 of the 
beginning had been foUowed by Nos 106, 107 etc., and the counting 
then continues regularly. So the whole chaotic counting between 
105 and 122 was the result of the whim of the copyist, but the copy 
from which the text was taken must have had a complete and 
orderly succession to allow the copyist to resume the counting in the 
right way. Naturally such a corruption of the text may have taken 
place at different times of the text’s transmission. 

Similar cases seem rather frequent and so the interplay bet- 
ween the old numbering and the new numbering due to purposeful 
change, influence of other MSS and the whim of copyists is not 
unlikely. MS in Varaha 150-169 (Grit.) seems also to have had 
such a kind of multiple interplay. The same for ^3 in Varaha 178- 
189 (Grit.), where the counting is resumed in the right way after a 
long interruption and apparently not by mere chance. No 4 , 
in fact, which is inserted in between (cf. Grit. 181) without any 
TOnnection at all with other MSS is not considered in the count, as 
it is proper. The same thing is repeated, with due variants, in 
Kflrma I. 31-34 (Grit.) by and most probably also in Kurma 
32-40 (Grit.) by and in Vamana 42-46 (Grit.) by 
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There 


ft‘Aich seem to^ ^ses, one in Kurma and the other in Vamana, 
% at this Do* mistake presented in their number- 

sent copies of the *^**“1^ prior copying and that the pre- 

rfieexemnl,. *”® reproduce faithfully what 


exemplar. 
MSS 


was written in 


tlip «*» %H-4y 8-10 in KQrma II. 28-30 (Grit.) have 

‘ue succession 9ft i o 

itishighh ' * 19 is clearly a mistake for 29. Now 

J improbable that eight MSS might have committed the 


Same + • , 0~- .wa^ui. XXUVC 

that the mi ^aneously. It is, therefore, sensible to suppose 

thfully, Ho^w * a-hready present in the MSS and was copied fai- 
think ^ mistake crept in is a matter of conjecture : we 
^Iso thiah ®^^rted with one MS and then it spread. We may 

ble that als mistakes are interdependent; it is possi- 

is diflScult ^ casual mistakes may have occurred, but it 

mistake * * that all the eight copyists made the same 

just the very copies we happen to possess at present. 

mJstak * “ Vamana 43-46 (Grit.). The MSS with 

®s in this point are q'l-jj and They have : 

34, 25. 36. 27 
^2 N.. 35, 36, 27 

34, 35, 26, N. 

%434, 35, 26. N. 

25 of is an isolated yp ratafee and cQiihl have been com* 
mitted either by the copyist of tbb MS m* it could hav# been there 
already and just re-copied. Regarding the other two mistakes 
%l*4> i. e,. No 26 instead of 56, ami No 27 initeed of 37, it 

is more difficult to accept the dieoty that the present copyists are 
responsible. The case is to the pieviooi one# but since 

the mistakes are present MSS ^ hypotJ»«»^ ^ 

secure. ^ 

The last two eaampfeM giM* Immm. P°".** 

bility of also discovering, ^ fa « MS by «»si- 

dering its coiophoni. ' ' 

2 ' THE PROBLEM, '<W WIRAisIA ANO 

ADHYAYA ' ' " 

We have so fare 
in the colophtnu. 
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The Critical Apparatus of the three purEna*s we are studying divides 
the words of the colophons under two headings : the name of 
pur^na and the name of adhy3ya. The distinction is not always 
rigid, the usual separation-mark between the two being more an 
external than an internal criterion. If the description is put in the 
locative, it should be considered to refer to the purSna or to sonoe 
broader unit than the single adhyaya, if it is in the nominative then 
it should be considered to refer to the adhySya. A perusal of colo- 
phons, however, shows that such a division could not be applied in 
all cases in the Critical Edition. 

The Critical Apparatus of Kurma I. 16 puts under the name 
adhyaya ci | H d'M of ^2, %3.5.6 and of ^1-2.8-10 and ^ 

as well as qTff of ?ri-2 and 5rrJT 

of^. 

The Critical Apparatus of Varaha 74 considers 
of ^5 as the name of the purSna, while the same expression is 
considered name of the adhyaya by the Critical Apparatus of 
adhyaya 75. This shows that the division between the two head- 
ings is somewhat artiGcial, although it is normally rather useful, 
especially if it is not accepted with rigidity. 

The first and last adhyayas of the purSim, or of a bhagOt or 
even of a sub-topic, are particularly accurate in almost all the MSS. 
The other adbyaya~a instead have usually very short colophons. 
The beginning and the end of the pura^a, hence, may be consi- 
dered to have the exact name of the pur^na, sometimes the date, 
the place of copying and the scribe’s name. These details are usually 
studied by scholars and the pertinent conclusions have already been 
ascertained. But we can use this tendency of being more accurate 
in the first, and especially' the last adhyaya of a bhaga, or of a sub- 
division, to confirm that the part we are considering has really 
reached an 6nd. It can even be a hint that the adhyaya-^ had a 
life independent of the rest of the pura.na in which they are now 
inserted. Although this is only a hint, it has to be taken under 
serious consideration though it should also be confirmed by other 
facts as well. The section, described as cj in the VSmana 

pursue, is called by this name : 
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m a^i/i 1 by 2 MSS 

2 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 8 

7 

8 1 

The tendency mentioned above would suggest that the 
ended with adhyaya 6 or at least that this colophon was 
the last of this section. In fact, however, the adhyaya deals with 
which appears also m the name of adhyaya given in this 
same colophon. The topic is l^aiva not Vaisnava and it can 
hardly refer to So we have to suppose, as implied 

above, that this part of the colophon describing a sub-dmsion of 
the purana is older that the text itself, and that it was left 
unchanged even though it no longer matches the section to which 
it 15 allied MS which has in adh. 8, i e., after 

the conclusion of the section, might have used it because that 
adhyayfa^'^, deals with Vaisnava material In this case, than, the 
word would not be a remnant of an older stage of the purana as in 
the previous cases, but an innovation of the particular sen e 
this MS, 

The topic ^vam^a^ is dealt with m Kurma 113-26,^ The 
colophons u‘:e the expression ^ similar one in t e 

following rate : 

adh 13 in 11 MSS 

14 

15 1 

16 

17 10 

18 14 

19 13 

20 15 

21 12 

22 8 

23 12 

24 6 

25 4 

■i rs 

26 tv 
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Although the sequence of this rate presents the highest 
numbers in the middle, the rule of having also accurate descrip- 
tion in most of MSS at the end is kept; and the unit of this topic 
is well defined both at its beginning and at its end. 


A tendency which may sometimes interfere with the example 
just given occurs very often and requires further consideration. 
Not infrequently we find MSS which, although usually having 
inaccurate colophons, all of a sudden have one or more adhySya-s 
with very accurate and detailed colophons. This process is even 
more evident when it happens simultaneously in many MSS qjf 
the same adhyaya. Such is the case of VS.mana 11 (Grit.) where 
unexpectedly all the collated MSS present uniformly 
qTTT, with the exception of MS qnTT. The fact is more 
evident for the group of MSS ^ 1 - 3 ^ ^ 4 . 7 ,ii 3 .nd which are rather 
irregular about giving the names of (idhy3ya~s in this part of the 
text , but all of a sudden have this adkySya, and a few others, 
uniformly described in their colophons. A rather reasonable 
suggestion to understand this phenomenon is to suppose that these 
adhySya-s are fresh insertions, i. e*, added to the purdna in a more 
recent time from that of the other adhyaya-s. Even the clearly 
defined booklets, like Ifivaragita of Kurma, V^r^nasimShEtmya 
or PraySgamahatmya of Vamana have more accurate colophons 
in almost all the MSS and we know that these parts are later 
imports. This, then, seems to confirm that an accurate colophon 
in all the MSS indicates a more recent date for that specific 
adhyaya* In the same perspective we can think that a colophon 
may be used by some author with the intention of establishing a 
new trend in the purana. 


a. Name of Parftigka 

The three purana-s studied here have rather uniform descri- 
ptions of the name of the purana in the colophons. There are a 
few things which, however, deserve additional atteutioq; 

While Vamana purana is not qualified as snl^, both Kurma 
and Varaha bear the title of but in two different ways. Kurma 
is usually called ^ (or with rare exceptions 

— see Grit, I. 11 in MS ?ri which has So, although the 
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word 3n*f^ in the Latter pur^aa may have the same general meaning 
of 'important*, ‘great’, as it has in the former, its very position 
makes the statement of the Introduction to the Varaha (English 
translation) that STtfe may refer also to completely justi- 

fied. Not improbably there is a kind of pun, keeping both 
in. meanings. The word snl^ could be attached directly to be- 
cause in literature there is in fact an ‘Adivaraha*, but it was not 
attached to because there is noAdikurma in literature. 

K.urma purana has two bhaga^s which are described also in 
Narada I. 106 as and ^SrTTJTPT* The colophons, although 

keeping the two present a different situation. The 

is there so called only in the last adhyaya, while has diffe- 
rent names in the MSS ; and 

which was accepted by the Critical Edition as the ‘official name*. 
So the two bhaga-s have a completely different treatments in the 
h/ISS. From what has been said so far about the momentum of 
the colophons, it seems that this very situation of MSS on this 
topic should lead us to think that the two present bhaga^s did not 
have the same origin but that they are two parts juxtaposed. It 
may not even be completely out of logic to think that the adhySya^s 
having the same type of description may belong to the same 
‘group’ : so we would have of the adhyaya-s oi 

' ^d ' vf’O Brrn' and so on. Whether these adhyaya-s of different groups had 
also a separate life needs further research. 


The Varaha purana is described in almost aU its coloi*onB 
as Such a word is not mentioned in Narada *• 

is it available in the gronp of adhjfSya^ 3947, and a 
noted here. Is ■ there any reason why th« sectmn 
word or is it only mere chance ? Further 
surely It should be noted, however, that the 
form a sort of booklet called and that no MS 

has the definition 47. ^3 or the oth.-«. 

adhyaya-i : in 48 such a haveoalyth* 

the two MSS have no text . „ t 50 It 

colophon; in adh. 49 it is preset only m MS t*. -In 

17 
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available in several MSS. So the only difficulty comes from this 
latter adhyaya, which is the conclusion of the booklet. It is not 
improbable, then, that this ‘booklet* was ‘built up* with additional 
adhyaya~s (those without ) from a previous few adhyaya~s 

(those with of the same topic. 

There are a few fascinating descriptions in the three purSna-s 
we are considering which, if they were more numerous, would lead 
us to a better understanding of the structure of the pur3.na-s. 
Unfortunately their irregularity is such that not even the least 
conclusion or hypothesis can be drawn. 

In Kurma there are 12 adhyaya-s claiming to belong to a ^TT^" 
fesFmt and 3 adhyaya s to atzrTfew In VarSha one 

adhyaya says it belongs to a 4 adhyaya-s 

describe themsfives as belonging to and one is called 

Vamana purana, at last, has one adhyaya^ the 28th, 
where MS says At this we can add 

the long section, adh. 35-96, of the Varaha-purana and some 14 
adhyaya-s at random, where almost all the colophons have the 
description All these are at present only words, very 

suggestive indeed, but not more than that; they are enough to make 
us understand, however, that the colophons are persistently 
offering suggestions toward the discovery of a time when the 
purSna-s had a shape other than the present one. 

b. Name of Adhyftya 

Each adhyaya has its name, which presents one of the topics 
dealt with in the adhyaya itself, most probably the one considered 
somewhat more important for any reason whatsoever. Not infre- 
quently one topic extends over more than one adhyaya, so the few 
adhyaya-s dealing with that topic may bear the same name or may 
be given two names, one referring to the larger theme and the other 
describing more closely the specific topic of the adhyaya. So we 
may have kinds of units or small sections formed of a few or several 
adhyaya-s. Often such sections are concluded in the colophon with 
the word Such sections may have belonged to the more 

ancient form of the purana or have been added later, but by the 
very fact of being easily definable and even with a beginning and 
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an end clearly recognizable make their ‘mobility easier. So 
even if they were originally composed for the purana .udf th y 
may have had. later, an independent 

parts not so clearly defined. Their very independence may haj 
transformed them more or less. Small sections, of J 

easily recognizable and if they are compact they can be y 
Lsigned to recent additions or old sections. We have many 
examples of such small sections incur three purSna-s, here 
the clearest and most important. 


In Kurina purana we can see : 

-o ^ 


2 adhyaya-^ 

fI.27-28) 

5 

-do- 

(1.29-33) 

4 

-do- 

(1.34-37) 

11 

•do- 

(II.1-U) 

5 

-do- 

(11.33-37) 


In Varaha purana : 




4 adhySya-^ (5-8) 

3 -do- (10*12) 

12 -do- (39-50) 

at least 19 adhySya-i (52-71) 
at least 7 -do- (89-96) 
19 adhydya-s (70-88) 

29 -do- (150-178) 

5 -do- (211-215) 


etc. 


In Vamana purSna : 

— (or 


6 adkyaya-s (11-16) 
S .do- 


When the adhysye-^ 

le Vamana’s <s t«n a ia^> ^ of many topics loosely related 
Ktensive and be a kindiOf U to nii„d the 

mong themselves. Such seotsoM i»»y 
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of which the purana-s are sometimes said to be composed.^ Such 
sarhhit3-3f of course, can grow endlessly and contain also other 
sub-sections. The Vamana puraua is a good example of such a deve- 
lopment. Its scheme given below, prepared only on the 
basis of the colophons evidence, shows exactly this situation : 


1 . 

adhs. 1-8 

2 . 

adhs, 9-21 


3. 

adhs. 28-44 

4. 

adhs, 44-68 


1 . 

adhs. 1-5 

2 . 

(or 

adhs. 1 1-16 
3. %qYiTT^TcRT 
adhs. 18.38-21 

up to adhs, 30 
— 

' adhs, SI ~32 
adhs. 37-45 


adhs, 52-61 


5. 

upto adhs. 68 

It appears, then, that .the topics are gathered in sections which can 
be arranged, as in the above scheme, into two or three streams * 
the first is represented by the general sections which are 

again second is represented by 

several themes which run parallel to the first : 

. Th® ^ parallel to the more 

general theme '-A <i^i{ but has, on its turn, topics which are sub- 


ordinate to it, although its name does not appear. So at this point 
thei'e air’e in fact three contemporaneous streams. 


of 


The Sarom^httmya, not put in the above scheme, is a kind 
saMitS by itself inserted into the body of the Vamana 


4 . 


34.21; Devi Bhagavata I. 1.6; I. 2.37; I. 
I. l.llab; Narada I. 1.16; II. 82.35 cd; 
-125.38; Skanda VII. 1.1.4,30-.,; Visnu III 
iStl§«<?S. siab>P«-,3;4XXn No. 1 (Jan., 1980) pp. 48-52. 
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pui^aa: the reason for ‘ b “ 

been explained in the Introduction to the V^ana ^ ° J 

Such a Lm.ya contains at least a ^ J by MS 

unit. Problematic remains the new counting 

I:, m SMa 23 (Grit.). Whether smother “d both for 

point or not cannot be determine . p„rana there is 

Saromahatmya and for the res co-existent sections, 

no doubt that at least some purana-s an 

which apparently interfered reciprocaly and ha p 
independent life of tUeir own. 

Such sections or sub-sections are marked by ‘’*® ^ 

some cases with words like mm. “ ) in aU the 

ofVarabahastrtpi)|^:(seeCrit.lll), Varaha ^ 

MSS. except B-s <4^:- Bofo .„,,ar 

part; the tirst supposes the existence of othe ^ 

exist, not even in the ’that adhy3ya, but 

suggests the existence o a containing that 

purSLna previous to the present one. 

•ui f riiviaions of the text no longer 
other words hint “‘‘\^^^ba pura^ has several 

apparent in the present one. - ^ a denomination is not 

n<//ij,«j,n-s caUed mrgn-s. The reason of such a ^ ^ 

clear. Did such adhyaya-3, which now a tern j„ter- 

mined by words like snfepr, ^ ^ specidc 

„ b, .1^1 d»«lptl« “tow,!.' ol to S«.to 

‘”"4”'.:^^:^. .rjd » «... . » 

Not infrequently long fostance^qttrrat^ 

cription of a dialogue between two persons, tor 

rtrf?RP?T5orKilrman. 1-H- . ^ 

A note of warning be”I* coSu^t reference to 

That presenution may 
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convey the impression that the adkyaya~s forming the topics etc. 
were existing separately from the pura^ and inserted in it by way 
of accretion. Such a process cannot be excluded, but cannot even 
be aflSrmed a priori. Such sections could be intrinsic parts of the 
pur3.na from its very original composition. Each case has to be stu- 
died separately. The fact of calling them ‘sections’ or the like, how- 
ever, implies surely that they had more mobility because they were 
more definite and could be easily shifted from one place to another. 
The research done on the colophons till now shows the interesting 
fact that some of these sections changed in themselves without shift- 
ing. Some colophons continue to refer to them as if they continued 
to exist but the contents mf their adhyaya-^s are now different. 
It is just Ithis discrepancy that allows us to have a peep into 
a previous stage of the pur^a-s. 

3, THE CHALLENGE OF COLOPHONS 

The colophons offer, no doubt, many pieces of information 
about the contents and structure of the purana-s. We have to 
consider, of course, only those colophons which really have some- 
thing serious to say because, in fact, most of them are so carelessly 
transmitted that they have nothing to offer but confusion or non- 
senses. To work on colophons is to work on difficult and slippery 
material. 

Almost every time I got some result or conclusion by exami- 
ning the colophons, such as a particular division of the text, or the 
information that a colophon was Jiinting at an older stage of the 
purai^ etc., and I tried to check by looking into the text or by 
reading the conclusions to which R.C. Hazra and other scholars 
had arrived through other ways, I was disappoined. There has been 
hardly a case in which the result found by studying the colophons 
and the conclusions reached in other ways matched. The only 
slight success was that through the examination of the colophons 1 
could sustain the opinion of Winternitz that the VSmana pur^^a 
began with the account of the V3.mana avatEra, although at -present 
no MS used in the Critical Edition mentions it. A meagre conso- 
lation indeed. For all practical purposes the colophons appear, at 
first, completely useless. To study them seems to be a mere 
academical exercise. 
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Yet we have seen that some colophons or some indications im- 
posed by the colophons are quite important. We have seen how 
many times we were taken back to a previous stage of the puranic 
text. Indeed, it seems that the lack of counterproofs of what is 
implied by the colophons in the actual puranic text is exactly the 
real positive contribution of some colophons, i.e,, the reliable ones ! 
They were surely written carelessly and just for that they were not 
always changed according to the new modihcations inserted in the 
text* Or, to see the problem from another perspective, those who 
introduced new material in the puranic text did not care to change 


also the colophons accordingly. However, if we reconstruct the 
scheme and the contents of the purEna-s by using only the colophons 
we get, in some points, a picture of the purana totally different 
from^the present one. The tendency to be more conservative, 
which we have noted on several occasions in the colophons, 
makes us postulate that the difference between the two contents of 
the pmana-s, the one described by the colophons and the pr^ent 
one, is of great importance and one which should be attentive y 
considered. It appeared already, in fact, that in some cases sue 
a difference shows us topics of a previous stage of the purana. And 
that stage, we have seen in one instance at least, can 
to the scheme in Narada purana 1.92-109. If the study of h 
single adhyaya-B may lead us to dud older and more recent p W 

or cdhySycB, the study of the colophons ^ 

the structure of a part or of the whole puraoa. colophons 

therefore, remain as a 

research and penetrate deeper m th p 


of the puranic text. 



BUDDHA AS DEPICTED IN THE PURAbJAS 

By 

Ram StTATJ TTA-R Bhattaohabya 


It is well known that the authors of the current Puranas 
(which include here the UpapurSnas and the Epics) were aware of 
Buddha or the Buddha (on account of his attaining bodhi^ supreme 
wisdom) — the founder of a particular system of thought. Almost 
all the Puranas are found to refer to this great thinker.^ In the 
following pages an attempt is made to depict the life and activities 
of Buddha on the basis of the Puranas. Only in some important 
places we have thought it useful to quote from the Tantras and 
other non-Puranic works. Views of Buddhist tradition have also 
been shown whenever necessary. 

A careful study of the statements about Buddha (as quoted 
here) reveals that all of them are not referring to one and the same person^ 
We want to draw the attention of our readers to this remarkable 
point. 

In the absence of the critical editions of all the Puranas we 
have thought it better to refrain from bolding any discussion on 
textual criticism or on spuriousness of any of the Puranic state- 
ments quoted here. 

The word bnddha 

In the Puranas the word buddha is found to have been used 
either as an adjective® (from the root budh^ to know with the suffix 

1. That passages 0.1 Buddha were present in the Puranas 

before the time of Kumarila is undoubtedly proved from 
his statement in the Tantravarttika on Mimamsa-sutra 

1.3.7 ^ I ^ ^ 

Mi it is quoted in the Tantradhikarinirnaya 
pp. 9-10 (with the reading ^ Efr 

2. fgPsefT’JTJT (^anti*p. 285. 32; 

cp. Brahma p. 237.11) ^ ^ 1 

zrrRr ^ m (Vayu-p. ii 9), 

i fst ^^ngrarpr 

II (Anu4asana-p. 142.33 j the verse describes a per- 
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Icta denoting the sense of an agent: or as a noun referring 

to a particular person who was regarded as an incarnation of Vi§nu 
by the authors of the Puranas. A few Puranic verses are found to 
refer to Buddha though they do not contain the word Buddha or 
its synonyms. As for example NSradJya 1.2.44 extols Buddha 
though it does not mention the name even indirectly.* 


Buddha has been referred to in the Furai^as by the following 
three names also : Buddhadeva (Padma-p, 6.31.15), Buddharupa 
(Brahma-p. and Siddhartha (Matsya-p. 271.12). 

Meadon of the Piir9is»aa 



Buddha^-^has been mentioned in the PurAnic passages that 
either (1) shcj^^^idogy or glory of Vi$nu (especially in those passa- 
ges that enun^^t^ th e ten incarnations of Vi?nu)'4 or (2) contain 

SQB^^ '3^® V5.naprastha state); The adjective buddha 
used in connection with various deities, namely 
ijai, etc. (Lihga-p. 1.21.10, 40; K.urma p. 1.6.15, 
HarivathSa-p. 3.3.25, Padtna p. Bhami 31.43). 
y the word sugata (frequently used by the 
^ teachers for Buddha) has been used in Lihga-p, 
the sense of ‘one whose gatd i.e.Jgsna is 
‘Buddha as an adjective may also be derived 
WPrd with the secondary suffix sfq- accord- 

ini 5.2.127. 

(Naradiya-p. 1.2.24; the reading seems to be 
pt); the stanza occurs in the Bf-Naradlya-p. 

verses refer to Buddha is beyond doubt, for 
e Visnu and they are read after the verses 
]radur3.ma, RSma and BalarEma. 

^2.69; Padma-p. Bhami 18.66; 73.92; Padma* 
|?1.15, 257.41, Padma-p. KriyayogasOra-p. 
Bh3.gavata-p. 1.3.24, 2.7.37, 6.8.19, 10.40.22, 
adlya-p. i.2.44, 1,62.54, 2.29.42, 2.32.36; 
-2; Bhavisya-p. 4.12 2i-29, 4 63.23, 6,83. 
mavaivarta p. 4 9-12; Lihga-p. 2,48, 31b- 
p. 4.2, 55.37, 113.42, 211.09; Skanda*p. 

\ Skanda-p. Reva 131.21-24; Skanda-p. 
,255-256; Skanda-p* VOsudeva hfSlhEtmya 
-p, Satasathhita. 3.21; Matsya p. 47.247, 
Qaru^a-p. 1.1.32, L86.10-U; 1.145.40, 

»» p. II. 2.16.11; 11. 4.9.15; 

14; Vignudfaaniiottara-p. 3.^l.54; DmHT-p. 
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accounts of incarnations or forms of Vi§nu. In a few PnrSinas 
Buddha is mentioned in the genealogical lists of (future) kings 
(vide Matsya-p. 271.12, etc.) or in the descriptions of Kaliyuga.® 

A few P uranic passages (not found in the printed editions) on 
Buddha are found to have been quoted in the works on Dharma- 
Sastra etc. A considerable number of such passages have also been 
quoted in the present paper. 

The Ramayana passage zpqT ^ 

rpT (Ayodhya 109.34) which is taken as referring to Buddha 
(it is however regarded by many as an interpolation) does not, 
according to us, really refer to Buddha. The word buddka in this 
passage simply means 'a person possessing the buddhi{o^iii\on, convic- 
tion) that has been described in the preceding verse (109.33).® It 
may be easily observed that in spite of the use of the words yatka 
and tathdf there arises no logical difficulty in taking the word buddhv 
in the aforesaid sense. ^ 


6.5; Saura-p. 15,25; Br. dharma-p. 2,11.72; Narasiriiha- 
p. 36.9; Br. Naradlya-p. 2.39; Kallhi-p. 2.3; Purana- 
samhita 8.81; Visnudharma-p. ch. 66, (MS)t Mbh. 
Santi-p, 348.2; 348. 41-42 (Kum. ed.). 

5. Brahmanda-p. 2.31.60; Brahma-p. 230,13; Agneya-p. 

(MS) 29.41 {vide St. Up. I, p. 145). 

6. ^ ^ I f^T?r- 

(Ramayana 2. 1 09. 3 3). 

7. It is remarkable to note that even the later Upanisads do 
not mention Buddha. Maddhva, the teacher of the Dvaita 
school, has however quoted an Upani§ad passage (on 

avatsra) which mentions Buddha 

There is ample 

reason to doubt about the genuineness of this statement, 
for Jiva-gosvamin in his j^rlkrgna-sandarbha expressly 
declared that the aforesaid passage was to be taken as a 

jSruti statement on the authority of Madhva 
ITRlfen' ^5%^ p. 156, ed, Bhaktivicara Yayavara). About 
the genuineness of many of the iSruti passages quoted by 
Madhva in his works modem scholars have expressed 
theii' doubt; pide the article by Venkata Subbiy a in Indian 
Andtjuary of 1933 (p. 189). 
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Points to be observed in tbe aforesaid Pur&pic passages 

Following points are to be observed in connection with the 
Puranic references to Buddha : 

(i) Leaving only a few, almost all the Pura,nas refer to 
Buddha. 

(ii) Non-mention is found in the older Puranas (like the MSr- 
kandeya-p.) as well as in the later Pur^nas (like the Vamana-p.).® 

(iii) If Buddha is not mentioned in the list of the ten incar- 
nations, then Kr^na, or some other incarnation is mentioned in 
order to complete the number. 

(iv) Those Puranas that do not refer to Buddha sometimes 
mention the Bauddhas though disdainfully; vide Kurma-p* 1.30- 
13; 2.21.32. 

(v) While Buddha is invariably followed by Kalki (or Kalkin) 
in the lists of the ten incarnations of Vi 5 nu, he is preceded by 
Balarama or by Krjna or by VySsa in different PurSnas. 

(vi) Some Purglnas do not invariably mention Buddha in all 
of its passages that enumerate or deal with the incarnations of 
Vi§au. As for example, the Brahma-p. which mentions Buddha in 
122.69 (in a eulog^y to Vignu) describes the incarnations of Vi§uu 
without describing Buddha in ch. 213; The j§3.ati-p. 348.2 
(Kum. ed.) refers to Buddha, but is silent (in a different recention) 
on Buddha in 339, 103-104 (which mention Hainsa and S3.tvata 
i. e, Kr^na); the Bb3.gavata-p. in more then one place mentions 
Buddha, but is silent on him in 10.2.40; the Bhavisya-p. mentions 
Buddha in 4,63.23 and 4. 1 90. 6-7 but is silent on him in 4.85.10 
and 4. 76. 44.® 

8. It is remarkable to not© that the PrapaScas^a-tantra 
(ascribed to ^tikaracSrya) does not mention Buddha 
while ' enumerating the ten incarnations of Vi^nu 

1959); cp. the Lalitasabasranama-bhasya by Bhaakara: 

<p>M^4«inMd'r<r?T t p. 49). 

9. About the non-mention of Buddha as an incarnation in 
the Agneya-pTirana (i. e, Vahni-purana which is oldw 
than and different from the current Agni-f>ura^)^^e 
observations of I^r. Hazra are ’^orth noticing • X e 
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Xlie place of readine Buddha’s nacne ia the list of iiicax'iia> 
tions. 

In the Puranic enumerations of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 
Buddha is mentioned usually in the ninth place; sometimes the 
word navama or navamaka has been used in connection with Buddha 
in these enumerations; vide Matsya-p. 47.247, Lihga-p. 2.48. 30-32, 
Garuda-p. 1.86. 10 1 1; 2. 20. 31-32, j5iva-p. 2.4.9.25; Skanda- 
R.ev%. 151.21. Only in a few places Buddha’s name is read in 
places other than nine. 

In the accounts of Vi§nu’s forms or incarnations numbering 
much more than ten, no fixed place is given to Buddha though he 
is described in the 21st place in more than one PurSnic chapter. 
It is to be noted that the order of names of the ten incarnations is 
generally fixed — it begins with Matsya and ends with Kalki. The 
order in which the forms or incarnations of Vi?nu have been des- 
cribed elaborately in the Puranas does not seem to be so well-establi- 
shed as the order of the ten incarnations. It appears that the list 
of the ten incarnations was conceived to serve some purpose. 

Buddha described as a yogin or a sannySsin 

In a few PurSnic passages Buddha has been clearly described 
asayogin.^® He is said to be a yogScarya in t§iva-p. II. 5. 16.11. 
In Agni-p. 49.8 Buddha has been described as (having a 

pacified mind), (its meaning is not clear, though it un- 

mention of the ten incarnations of Vi^nu in three places 
in the Agneya-p. (ch. 3, 23 and 28) does not necessarily 
mean that the Buddha was one of them. Although the 
Buddha has been named as the founder of a heretical 
faith in Agneya-p. 29.41 (fol. 102 b) there is not the 
slightest indication in this FurSLna that he came to be 
regarded as an incarnation of Vii^nu. This shows that 
the ten incarnations include both Kr^na and Balara.ma 
instead of Buddha.*' (Studies in the Genuine Agneya- 
purara’, in Our Heritage, Vol. Ill, p. 83, fn.) 

^ (Da^^vat3,ra- 

stotra attributed to iSaAkaracarya, verse 9). As to why 
Siddhartha was called Buddha, the statement in the 
Buddhist work StitroddefialaAkara is worthy of note 

^ quoted in the comm. 

Trikanda-cintamani on Amarako^a). 
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doubtedly suggests some secret yoga practice)^ in Matsya-p. 54.19 
he is described as and in Skanda-Reva 151.21 as 5rrf%*Tcf; 

in Devl-parana 6.5 he is’ described as (whose ideas are 

purely holy), (born of a purified body) and 

(free from attachment and hatred); in Vi?nudharma he is 
described as {vide Studies in the 

Upapurauas I p. 144) which is suggestive of Buddha*s being a 
sannyffsin, for showing compassion to all creatures is one of the chief 
characteristics of ® The Puranic assertion that Buddha 

was clad in clothes of brown-red colour l§anti-p. 

348.2 Kutn. ed; Gr. ed. App. 1, no 31) also proves that he was a 
sannyasin.'^^. Buddha is sometimes decribed as wearing a red cloth 
Devi-p. 6. 5; Visnudharma, Gh. 66; vide 

‘St. Up.’ I. p. I4l:j— -a view which is found in the philosophical 
works also^^. The Vi^nu-p. (3.17-18) speaks of ^TPIPTl^ (who may be 
taken as a form of Buddha [Mayamoha has been clearly stated as 
the same as Buddha in Agui-p. 16,2] as wearing red cloth 
{raktapafa). Are we to take rakta as the same as kagaya or to think 
that one of these two descriptions is older than the other or that 
there were two difierent views about the colour of Buddha''s 
garment ? 

The i&ames of the parents, -wife and son of Buddha 

In the Puranas Buddha’s father is usually called 

11. Gp, the description of Buddha in the Merutantra ; 

II 

12. G. Dh. S. 3.23-24; Yaj. Smrti 3.61; Manu-smrti 6.39. 

13. The Bauddhas are often described in the Puraixas as putting 

on brown-red garment; see 

(Brahmanda-p, 2.31.59-60); cblMlfiTTO 1^^ 
^ ^ (Saura-p. 4.24). 

14 <ThM^l 'qt (5ariraka-bha§ya 2.2,35); 

<.thM 1 CH"* ^ <^r (NyayamaSjari,!, p* 244) 

(Vivekavilasa 8.275). 

( Varaha-p, quoted in Krtyaratnakara, p* 248 ). 

qrmi^ ^'T*- I “ 
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— a vi6W which is’ in consonance with the Buddhist tradition.^® 
There are also a few Puranic statements that declare that the name 
of his father is Anjana, Ajana, Ajina or even Jina.’"^ According 
to Buddhist tradition Anjana is the name of the father of Buddha’s 
mother.'*-® The exact form of this second name (as mentioned in 

(Matsya-p, 271.13). (Vi§nu- 

dharma; vide ‘St. Up.’ I, p. 144), 

(Narasimha-p. 22.15), [Budha is 
either to be corrected to Buddha or to be taken as a 
name of Buddha; see (Vyadi, quoted in 

the Vyakhya-sudha comm, on Amara 1.1.13).] Nara- 
simha-p. 26.12 shows the same order replacing Vastra- 
pani by Astrapani. The Visnu-p. mentions |§uddhodana 
and Rahula but not Buddha in its chapter on genealogy 
(4.22). As Buddha abandoned kingship his name was 
not mentioned in the genealogical list. TheKalki-p- 
speaks of iSuddhodana as the brother of Jina, king of the 
Kikata country (2, 7,28). 

16. Buddha himself declared that the name of his father was 

(Mahapadana-suttanta in Dighanikaya). 

17. (Bhag. 1.3.24); I 

(comm. BhavSrtbadIpika) ; f5Ff??T 

?rF*Tr ^5!: (comm. BhEgavatacandrik^); 

mSSiPT (comm. Sarathadarfiini); ^ 5 TFtTT^ : 

(Siddhanta-pradipa)- I ^ 

H II (Brahm^da quoted in the 

comm. BhEgavatatatparya by Madhva on Bhag. 1.3.24) 

Rif to: ^ srrt i ar^RR ^ ^ 

n (Bhavi§ya-p. 4. 12.27). It is to be noted here 

that the Parana says (in the verse 28) that Buddha 
appeared in the TSmasantara (in the T^masa, i. e. the 
fourth manvantara). The significance of this assertion 
is difficult to understand. The Kalki-p. has a peculiar 
view about both Jina and j^uddhodana in 2.6-'7. It says 
that Kalki came to the Kikata country to chastise Buddha 
and he met with Jina, king of the country and Su’ddho- 
dana^ his brother, boljh of ,whQip were killed by Kalki. 

18. ‘‘And the na'Ue of her [Buddha’s Mother’s] father is 
expressly given as Anjana, the Sakiyan” (Rhys Davids : 
Buddhist India, p. 18). 
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the Puranas) cannot be determined unless proper critical editions 
of the Puranas are prepared. 

Since Kalki-p. 2.7.44 regards as the mother of the 

Buddhists ^^T') we may reasonably infer that MayadevI 

is the name of Buddha’s mother. Buddha himself declared that 
the name of his mother was MayadevI (MahS.padana^-suttEnta). 
Buddhist tradition and the lexicons (Amarako^a 1.1.15) are in 
favour of this view.^® A mythical form of MayadevI is found in 
Kalki-p, 2. 7. 36-44. 

It may be surmised that is also the name of 'Buddha’s 

mother from the statement 

(in Kumarika-khanda 40.255-256). If we take ^ as the 
same as t^annot but be the name of Buddha’s mother 

as there is no country of this name. For a ^discussion on this 
statement see infra. 

There is no mention of Buddha’s wife in the PurSnas**^ and 
we find no direct statement regarding the son of Buddha in the 
Puranas. The Vi 9 nupura 9 a says that'lSuddhodana was succeeded 
by Rahula (4.22.3),*^ and from Buddhistic works we find that 
Rahula was the son of Buddha It may be presumed that since 
Buddha took sannySsa before being enthroned,®* Rahula is said to 
have su cceeded his grandfather Suddhodana. 

19 “The name of his [Buddha’s] mother has not yet been 
found in the oldest texts, but it is given in^he Buddha- 
vath4a as Maya” (Rhys Davids: The History and Litera- 
ture of Buddhism, p. 60). 

20. It appears that the Pura^ic authors had no occasion to 
mention the name of the wife of Buddha. 

21. ciwru rWtrRT riw: 

(Vi?ri.u-p. 4.22.3), The readings and in the 

place of and Tfpf (as found in some editions) are 

corrupt. 

22. A Varaha-p. verse says that Buddha enjoyed^ 

TORif W (quoted in Kftyaratoakara, p. 247). Ibis is 

however extremely doubtful. If means 

^Buddha’s remaining in the royal palace for some years' 
(before leaving it mr ev^ with a view to discovering 
the way of getting rid ol nU misariaB) then the Fora^ 
^t^tement ttisty be aco^ted as valid. 
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The body of Buddha 

We have a few statements describing the body and the limbs 
of Buddha. The expression devasundara-rupa in Matsya-p. 47. 2i7 

shows the exquisite beauty of Buddha. He 
is said to be of white or pale-red complexion®^ and 
(possessing long ears) in Angi-p,49.8i (of shaven 

head) and (having white teeth) in lSanti-p,348,41-42 

(Kum. ed.) The epithet arRTT^ in Agni-p.49.8 shows that Buddha, 
unlike MahavTra, used to put on cloth on his body. 


The language used by Buddha 

It is the IVlahabhSirata that informs us that Buddha preached 
his views through the medium of the Magadhl language (vn^WT 
er^f^TspijIcRPT, ^anti-p. 348.41; cr. ed. App. J, no. 31). 
(Gramatically wrong; it ought to be corrected to 

JTPTeirr; corrected reading however renders the metre defec 

tive). 



24. 


25. 


20 . 


It has however variant readings. “In the readings 


recorded in the Anandasrama edn. the line 

is given two variants, one making it more 
intelligible in its application to the Buddha : 


and another introducing the missing Kr?na% 

The bulk of the MSS of Matsya collated by us have the 

reading Further MSS, though not all of 

them,..,.read thus eliminating the Buddha 

altogether*’ (Dr. V. Raghavan : ‘Further Gleanings from 
the Matsya-p,’, in PurEna III, p. 324). 

In the Majjhimanikaya Buddha is found to have declared 

that the beauty of his pale-red body was destroyed on 
account of his practising acute austerities before the 
attainment of bodhi. 

Cp. Brhatsamhita-57.44 which describes Buddha as 
(57.44) meaning ; its variant 


means 


Nllakantha remarks spJTSTT 

. titl'd (on Hariv, 3.3.15). The significance as shown here 
does not seem to be satisfactory. 
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The aforesaii assertion about the language used by Buddha 
is historically valid. It is to be noted that (i) Pali was the 
language of Magadha through which Buddha preached and that 
(ii) on account of being spoken in Magadha was called 

Magadhl, In time of Buddha Pali (the language of Buddha»s 
sayings) and M^gadhi were synonymous. Afterwards the language 
of the religious teachings was called Pali and the Prakrta language 
current at that time came to be called Magadhi,®'' 

It is well known that the Magadht language was highly 
praised by Buddhist teachers. In several works on Pali grammar 
Xlag adhi is extolled by the couplet : ^ TO 

I D cp. the statement 

P« 31, P. T. Series). Since Buddha 
used Magadha! the Buddhist teachers spoke of it in a highly exag- 
gerated way.2 8 

27, In later period Pali ceased to be the spoken language 

and it existed in religious works only. This later MSlga- 
dhi (which in reality is the gradually developed form of 
Pali) better known as the Magadhi Prakpta (MSgadhi 
ApabhamSa) and sometimes called Magadhinirukti 
(Datha-vamSa 1.10) is the direct source of Oriya, Maithili, 
Bengali, Asamese, etc. The Magadhi in the Sanskrit 
plays is quite different from Pali. It is better to use 
TT hlM) ' for Pali and sn^ffTTTJT^ for 5nilcT(>IPTr) . A rd ha- 

rp agadhi is, however, a mixture of ^TPT^t and 
(Satbk^ipta-sara vyakarana 5.98). 

28. *‘It is claimed by Buddhaghosa, the greatest known Pali 
commentator, that the language through the medium 
of which the Buddha promulgated his doctrine and 
discipline was Magadhi. To Buddhaghosa as well as to 

other Pali commentators Magadhi is indeed the nirukti 
or diction of what is known as the Pali canon*^ (B M. 

Barua : Some Aspects of Early Buddhism, in ^Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol I, p. 442). “Even Buddhagho?a 
says that a child brought up without hearing the human 

voice would instinctively speak Magadhi ’ (R. Childers .* 

A Dictionary of the Pali l^guage, p. 13), vide the 
comm, on the MahS-rupa-siddhi, p. 27. 

19 
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Activities of Bnddlia 

The Puranas ascribe two kinds of activities to Buddha, namely 
(1) preaching views in order to delude demons etc.®^ and (2): 
blaming animal sacrifice as prescribed in the Vedas. 

Following points are to be noted in this connection* The 
beings deluded by Buddha were rarely called men; chiefly they 
were called daityas^ ddnaoas and asurasm These words seem to 
signify ‘human beings possessing the characteristics of daiiyas etc , 
It would be illogical to assume that daityas etc. are to be taken 
in their Puranic sense i. e. *the offspring of Diti’ etc. The meta- 
phorical use of these words is often found in the Puranas. 

3 9, (BtSg. 1.3.24; Garuda-p. 1.1.32). 

^ (Bhag. 10.40:22). tcTOt 

iRtsnrrr l (Padma-p. 6.263. 

69-70). ^ tcEFTtllR (Padma, Srsti 73.93). 

fSt Rl^r4»^ TlR RTRRTR (Santi-p. 348. 42 Kum. ed.) 

R \ 4 *’** 

(Agni-p. 16.2-3). ^ ^ 

(Skanda, RevS 151.22). Rt^ttnsqrfiT 

(Skanda, Vai§nava, Vasudeva-Mshatmya, 18,.41; Guru 
mandala ed.). 1*^’ R 

(Br-Dharma-p. 2.11.72). 

30 . fiffgdT fft R|RT«sqR (Bhag 

2.7.37). (Bhag. 11.4.23) 

^ "" (^iva-F 

2.5.16.11; to be corrected to or it is to b 
taken in the sense of ^ 1*^® preceding vers 

Krsna and Kama have been extolled). fi 

[RP<d ': RT^cRJRR II (^iva-j 

2.4.9.25). ^ g' RT^r? fid ' rR r R * (Bhavi§ya-p. 1.6 39). 


11 (Brahmanda-p, 


I 

quoted In Bhagavatatatpary 


, by Madhva, 1,3.28). 

(Kalki-p. 2.3.29). 

t ^ II CPuraimsari 


bita 8.81), 
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Some are of opinion that the use of the words like dailya^ 
ianavaf etc is in accordance with the Puranic character of narrating 
events of past ages (Buddha lived long before the authors of 
the current Puranas) These words re5er to those persons who, 
in ancient times, followed anti-Vedic religions and consequently 
found the teachings of Buddha as valid and useful A similar use 
of words IS found in the legends concerning the destruction or the 
loss of the Vedas, The Puranas say that the Vedas were destroyed 
or stolen by the asuras namely Hayagnva, ^afikha and others. 
There is no doubt that in these legends the word asura refers to 
those persons who were against Vedic discipline and who created 
obstacle to the propagation of Vedic culture It must be borne 
m mmd that no mythical tale can spring through pure imagination, 
such tales must have their bases in some form of reahty.^'^ 

It IS remarkable to note here that in later period followers of 
the Vedic religion declared that it was love of wanton life that had 
caused the highly learned persons of the ‘Hindu’ society to embrace 
Buddhism {vide NyayakusumaSjali by Udayana (Ch II) of the 
10th century 


From the Puranic statements it does not appear that Buddha 
was against the mvrtti-marga or jnana-marga of the Vedas This is 
quite in consonance with the teachings of Buddha as found in the 
Pitakas. Buddha is found to praise highly of those sages who 
were the followers of the nivrtti or jnana mdrga of the Vedas 
[pide Brahmana-dharmika-sutta in SuttanipEta). 


31. 


32 


33 . 


Vide Bhagavata-p li 4 17, 5 18 6, Varaha-p 15, 15.10, 
113 20, Kurma-p 1 16.77-84, Matsya-p 53 5 7, Padma- 
p 4 22 33, 6 257 1-31; Agni-p 2 16-17, Santi-p 347, 
Vana-p 85 46-48. 

Cp the historical interpretation of (1) ® 

‘Buddha-Gaya’ by R. L. Mitra and ‘Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya’ by B M Barua and of (2) Kalki m ^ 

in K P ^Tayaswal in Indian Antiquary, vol 
(2) Prof Pa^hak in Indian Antiquary, voi 4 3 (i9I8) and 
by (3) Otto Schrader m Brahmavidya, vou I 

The Kalki-p. has, 

View-point of Buddha ^ ^ i ^ m Iq H I ^ 

(2 3.29) The first tv„o expres- 

sions tti this statement are 

to be explained elaborately The state 

explained m a separate P^P^f "f, 
religion and philosophy m the Puranas . 
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Buddha is said to be the killer of Madhu and also dear to 
Madhu in Skanda-Reva 151.2 Nothing is known 

about this Madhu and the information is not found in any other 
Purana. Since Buddha is regarded here as the ninth incarnation, 
the information creates a problem which is difificult to solve. Is 
the first Madhu the same as Mara ? 

The places associated with Bnddha 

Following places have been mentioned in the Puranas in 
connection with Buddha. 

Kokata — It is said that Buddha will appear in Klkata 

Bhag. 1.3.24; Garuda 1.1.32).®^ As 
K.ikata is not stated to be the birth place of Buddha in Buddhist 
works®® we are to take the root b hit (in bhavisyati) in the sense 
of ‘to reside* or ‘to lead the life.®® Thus we can take Kikata as a, 
centre for preaching Buddhism.®^ The plural number in the 

34. Tp n ' M ' ^?r (comm. BhavSrthadipika); 

(comm, Padaratnavali); cp. Sattvata-Sathhita. 

2 65 ^ WTPr 

jpTRTHf) and Saundarananda 3.15 

35. But see -KHlNt "" (since Buddha 

appeared in Magadha, he was called MSgadha), quoteci 
from some Pali text by Pt. Vidhuiekhara Sastrin in his 
Pali-praka^a, Intro, p. 13, fn. 32. 

36. See K^iratarahgim on the root BhG. (p. 4, ed. by 

Mimaihsaka) ; in Mbh. Vana-p. 157.45 means 

(Nllakaijtha). 

37. Kikata was deemed so intimately connected with Buddha 
that the Kalkl-p (2.6.40) described Kalki’s going to Kl- 
ka^a with an army with a view to chastising Buddha^ 
though Purajgia tradition declares that Kalki will appeal* 
in^the future. The Kalki-p. (2.6.4h42) further says that 
Kikata. was the country of the Bauddhas where there wa* 
no^ performance of the Vedic religion. Inhabitants oi" 
this country are said to be the followers of materialists 
and to be antagonistic to the rules of caste etc. It i» 
remarkable to note that in the Rgveda (3 53.14) KJka^^ 
was regarded as a land beyond the pale of aryanism 

in the Nimkta (6.32) as an an^rya^'nivasa, 
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Word KIkata indicates that it is the name of a Janapada. In the 
PuiUnas Klka^a has been mentioned in a very few places. Accor- 
ding to GarutU-p. 1,82.5 KIkata is situated in Gaya; according 
to Br. Dharma-p. 2.26 20-22 the KIkaU country has been called 
an unholy land, its king KRkakarna is said to be the despiser of the 
Brahmins and the name of one of its towns is Gayfi; according 
to Vayu-p. 108.73 the holy GahgR, the holy R^agyha-vana and 
the holy river FunahpunR are in the Klka^ country. Thus we can 
take KIkata as the ancient pame of Magadba, a view supported by 
the lexicographer Hemacandra (Abhidhanacintamani). 

Magadha — Mentioned in Skanda-Kumarika 40.255 

The significance of Heznasadana is to be 
determined.^^ For a discussion on this statement see below. 

Dharmarajagf ha— It is said that Buddha, son of iSuddhodana, 
will delude men staying in the Dharmarajagfha by preaching bis 
views through the medium of the Magadhi language (l9anti-p. 348. 
41-42 Kum. ed.). It appears that the OharmarAjagyaha is the 
same as Rijagyha.^^ 

ThatRa^agyha was intimately connected with the activities 
of Buddha is a historical fact. It is well known that in Ri^agfha 
lay the centre of his missionary activities. Buddha is said to have 
gone out on his first alms-begging in Rl^agyha and to have lived 
in a cave of a hill in R^agyha, In tlie OlghanikRya Buddha is 
said to have described many places of lUtjagyha as ^highly delight- 
ful*. It is a pity that schism in the Buddhist order also started 
at Rl^agyhfu 

Pftpeda— In the Nepftla-mfihgtmya. section (J.57-65a) of the 
Himavat khap4a (which is said to be a part of the Skanda-p. and 

38. There are minor Buddhist Schools, most of which seem 

to be of local origin, namely (Mahavamsa 

5.12-13). Has this |lTO?r connection with ? 

39. It may also be surmised that since Dbarmarflja is the 
name of Buddhs^ a particular place (in Magadha) was 

called As for example Venuvana in Raja* 

gyha was a place which was intimately connected with 
Buddha.It is however better to accept ^ (in the sense of 
as qualifying 
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which seems to be a work of much later age) it is said that Buddha, 
a form of Vi^iiu, came to a hill in Nepal from the Saurastra country 
and practised penance. The goddess Girija (called Vajrayog in!) 
appeared to Buddha and gave a boon to him to the effect that per- 
sons residing in Nepal would be virtuous and that in this country 
the devotees of both ^iva and Buddha would reside. Being asked 

by Devj Buddha established a linga at the confluence of the rivers 
of V^gmatl and Mammatl. 

The aforesaid story does not seem to have any Buddhist 
basis. It appears that since Buddha was bom in Nepalese border 
and since Buddhist Tan tra has a close connection with Nepal, the 
aforesaid story was conceived by the Puranic authors. 

Time of Buddha 

Three kinds of statements are usually found in the PurSnas 
about the time of Buddha. Sometimes the expression pura^^ ^in 
ancient times) is used, which, being vague, does not require any 
discussion. A good number of PurSnas declare that Buddha flouri- 
shed at the beginning^ i or precisely at the 6rst quarterns' of the 
Kaliyuga. This view however is not of much value, if we think that 
a quarter of Kaliyuga is equal to 108000 years (the Kaliyuga being 
of 432000 years). , 


40. (Agri-p. 16.1-2). 

41. 51^: (Bhag, 1.3.24; Garuda“p. 

1.1.32). ^srT&it*rrf^ srj: (Narasithha-p. 

36.9). ^ ^rtwrrfir (Vifzju- 

dharma, ch. 66; vide Studies in the Upapuran,as, I p. 144), 

cRT: '• (Santi-p. 348 41-42 

Kum. ed.). WU ^rfissn (V. Dh. XJ. 

3.351.54). 

! 

42. 1%5n1w: (Bhavi§ya-p. 1.6.39). As the 
verses preceding to this verse are noteworthy for chrono- 
logical purposes they are given here : ' ^ 

^ STHT^ ^ ^ 

f[?f I 
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The third view says that Buddha flourished in 28th 

Kaiiyuga.«3 The Puranic reckoning of the subdivisions ° 

is still an enigma and unless the problem is solved it is u 
dwell upon this point. 


There is a fourth view found in the KumSrika-kha^a of 
Skanda-p. only. From the verses** (as given in e 
appears that Budha i. e. Buddha appeared 3600 ye«s after the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga, taking as indicating after g 

ning of the Kali yuga’. If 3102 B. C. is taken “ ^ '^anoeared 
of &e Kaliyuga, then, according to this view, Buddha app 
after Christ-an absurd view ! The Puranic verses as g*ve«i m Ae 
footnote are highly perplexing and one is tempt 
Buddha as a different person from fciddhartha Buddha. 

printed readings seem 1 o be corrupt. Be ° re 
^ the Pura^a reads ^ 

( 35 ) and it shows the 

Mauryananda—Mahananda ( ■ (jgserve to be 

account has its observations about the chrono- 

noted carefully. Winps are worth noticing: 

logical posidon have been made to harmo 

“Many unsuccessful attempt evolve a resonable 

niae the conflicting solve the 

scheme of chronology. I cannot precen 

puzzle” (Oxford H. of India p. 83)- 
43 (Brahma-p. quoted 

KrtyaratnSkara, p. 159). ^ swrftofe 8 

44, 

^ . (40.255.259a). 

In lexicons Budha fa read as a synonym 

5 .^ yr: (VySdi quoted in Vyikhyasudh. on Amara 

l.I.IS). 
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Following points are to be noted in this connection i (i) This 
Buddha lived for 64 years, while Siddhartha Budha lived for 80 
years; (ii) this Buddha killed some persons, while Siddhartha was a 
strict follower of non-violence; (iii) this Buddha is regarded as 
ETfpTrar, while Siddhartha has never been regarded as such by the 
Pauranikas (dharma being the same as the Vedic religion;. In 
spite of these glaring differences we find some points of essential 
similarity, namely his connection with the \lagadha country 
(verse 255} and his being a part of Visnu (verse 250). 


It is to be further noted that in this passage the indication of 
time concerning Buddha is ambiguous. The word in verse 255 
does not necessarily mean 'after the beginning of the Kali age; it 
may eanly be taken to mean 3600 years after the l^aka king* 1 The 
relevant verses are given in the footnote* they maybe consi- 
dered by interested readers with a view to deriving a plausible 

sense. At present we are unable to give any rational explanation 
of these verses.* * 

45 ^ ^ ^ \\RY6\\ % ^ 

^1% 1 cRTff ^ 1%Wr- 

1 I\s4*j^i . I1^K.VJ| (KumSrika ch : 40); verses 
255-259a quoted above are about Budha or Buddha. 

46. I have come to know of the following verse on Buddha 

Gaudlya school, which says 
that Buddha appeared 2000 years ofter the beginning of 

the Kaliyage : I 

n (patata = of pale-red or pink colour; 
cikurojjhita means the some as mundita). If Buddha 
was born in 624 BG or 563 BG (according to the Buddhist 
traditions current in different countries), it follows that 
he was bom 2478 or 2539 years after the Kali era. If we 

read the verse as and take it to mean 2500 

(500+2000) years, the date as given here tallies with th© 
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Tithi and week-day concerning tlie birth of Bnddha 

No Parana says anything on these two points. It is the Purana- 
samuccaya (which is relied upon simply because it bears the word 
puraj^a in its name; quoted in Nirnayasindhu, p- 61) that says that 
Buddha was born in the 6th day of the bright half in the month 

of Afivina ^ 

According to Buddhist tradition Siddh^tiha 

^ o 

Buddha was born in the 15 th day of the bright-half (pCrnima) of 
the month of Vail^kha. 


Worship of Buddha, 

Only a few statements are found about the worship of Buddha. 
Varaha-p. 48.22 informs us that one desirous of beauty should 
worship Buddha f3^)‘ 


In the procedure of the ^ravanadvadafii-vrata Buddha is 
mentioned : fjsqqTrqr ^ ^ f cT^TT (Saura-p. 15.16; by 

uttering the name of Buddha the head of the deity to be worshipped 
is to be touched); similarly Buddha^s name is mentioned in the 
procedure of the Nak§atrapuru§a“vrata in Matsya-p ch. 54 
ISPT ^iTF^Ttr ^ 54.19). The Varaha-p. 

his a chapter on the BuddhadvadaSl-vrata (ch.47). According to 
Rhavifya (Uttara 4.140) lamps are to be lighted in the temple of 
Siddh^rtba Buddha, BrahmE and others. In Garuda-p. I. 196.11 it 
is remarked that Buddha is to be invoked for protection from the 
pafa^das ( )• ^ similar view is found m 

the procedure of NSrayana-varman in Bhaga* 


vata- p. 6. 8. 19. 


two dates stated above. It is well known that 
Buddhist traditions give different dates for Buddha 
placing him in 1332 BG, in about 1000, 2959 or 835 C. 
(Wilson : Asiatic Researches, vol, XV. p. 92). 

47. Cp. srp^it Ri ' An-^ nTt t 

II iSvatantra-tantra quot'Ed in Pranato- 

?ini, p, 373). , 

C5p. also 'MayadevI was delivered of Bodhisattva or the 
child on the fifteenth day of the fourth 
Wood-Rat year” (A. C. Korosi : The Life and Tea<*mgs 
of Buddha, p. 27). The last part of the sentence is not 
quite intelligible. 

?Q 
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The Krtyaratnakara (pp. 159-160) quotes a passage from the 
Brahixia-p. about a vrata on the Sukla-saptamI in the month of 
VaiSakha, where it is stated that at the seventh day of Vaisakha 
when the moon, associated with the Pu^ya constellation, shines, the 
image of Buddha should be bathed and gifts, garments, etc. should 
be given to fiakya-bhik§us. The worship of the golden image of 
Buddha is prescribed in the Varaha-purana (quoted in the Krtya- 
ratnakara ,.p. 247). 

In connection with the worship of Buddha it is necessary to 
show here the Puraiiic outlook about the Afivatha tree, under one 
of which Siddhartha is said to have attained bodki or lokottara 
jHarta.^^ [vide Mahapadana-Suttanta in- Dighanikaya), Even non- 
Buddhist scholars are found to opine that the afivattha-tree came to 
be called bodhidruma on account of Siddhartha’s having acquired 
bodhi under h (STFI ^ ^ 

comm. Trikandaciotamani on Amarakofia 2.4.20-21). The 
verses quoted in the foot note will show how this tree was looked 
with reverence by the authors of the Puranas^®. 

Purassara of Buddha 

Matsya-p. 47.247 informs us that Buddha, whose purassara was 
Dvaipayana, was born as the ninth incarnation 

word purassara means ^purogSmin* (going in 
front, a fore-runner; it may also mean a teacher, a purohitd). It 
is however extremely difiicul t to conceive Dvaipayana (whether it 
means the sage Veda-vyasa or at means any person born in an 

48- **Every Buddha is supposed to have attained enlighten- 
ment under a tree. The tree differs in the accounts of 
each of them. Our Buddha^s wisdom tree, for instance, 
is of the kind called the Assattha or Pippal tree** (Rhys 
Davids : Buddhist India, p. 229-230). 

U {Padma-p. 5.55-16). 

I ^ II (Vayu-p. 

quoted in Tristhall-setu, p. 361). 

1 ^ tiKPrPT ^ U (Vayu-p. ill. 

27). 

(Padma-p. 6.117.30). 
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island) as a purassara (in any one of its senses) r.f Buddha The 
difHcultya however, is got over if we consider that “the Vayu-p,, 
whose ch. 98 corresponds exactly to the latter part of this chapter 
(47 th) of Matsya, omits the Buddha altogether and reads instead 
several verses on Kr§na.**®° It is however to be noted tliat the 
idea of ‘a fore-runner of S^kya Buddha* is found in Buddhist 

tradition.®! 


S&lcya in connection vrtih Buddha 

The Puranas sometime iMe the word iakya in connection with 
Buddha. In (Brahmanda-p. 2.31.60; Brahma-p. 

230.13) £ ahya is an adjective to Buddha.®® Soicetiines the word 
is Used in the sense of 'a follower of Buddha* as is found in th*.' 
Brahma-vaivarta passage tptf ^ (quoted 

in. Sraddha-kanda by Hemadri, p- 3). 


According to the Matsya-p. 271.72 and Visnu-p. 4.*,i.3 
is the name of the grand-father of Buddha. This seems to highly 
do\ibtful as we do not find any corroborative statement in u 
works. The Br. Vaivarta-p. (quoted in TantradhikarinrnJV j 
pp. 2-3) derives ^3kya from the root iak (to be able) m lae 
of ‘capable of subduing the gods* (said to the asuras y ^ 

a derivation which is highly fanciful. The word has en ‘ ^ ^ 

ed in various ways®® the authoritativeness of which does n 

50. Vide ‘Further Gleanings from the Mats>a-p. iu Para,. 

5 1 . BudL!rtradition spe.k* of 24 predecessors of Sid^ 
Buddha, the last of tvhora was ^a^yapa; ^ 

Buddha, 
ha... he 

52. In a passage .n to J we read 

Brahmatid® -rt » t r» 145). B appears 

- ’gradually became obscure, 

tnaaning of the w i 

3.92) „„ 


53 . 
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to be out of question. The word ^akya-muni for Buddha is fairly 
old, for it is found in the Rummindei inscription of As oka. 

Before concluding this article we want to inform our readers 
that about the Buddhist philosophy and religion thePuranas contain 
various statements— almost all of which blame, denounce or decry 
them vehemently. Buddhist doctrines as propounded in the 
Puranas (sometimes with the names of the Buddhistic schools) 
have their own importance and they deserve to be compared with 
the doctrines found in the Buddhist philosophical works. In a 
separate paper we shall deal elaborately with the Buddhist religion 
and philosophy as described in the Puranas. 

It should be noted in this connection that in the PurSnas 
the words Jina, Jinadharma, Buddha-fiastra, Bauddha dharma and 
the like do not always bear the same sense. Sometimes Bauddha 
or Jaina means any anti-Vedic doctrine, whether it was taught by 
Siddhartha Buddha or by a person anterior to him. There are 
other problems too. Since all the Purariic statements do not regard 
Buddha as an incarnation of the Vijnu, the question ‘when. 
Siddhartha Buddha came to be regarded as an incarnation* is of 
prime importance and it deserves to be solved properly. We shall 
try to solve these questions in the aforesaid paper. 


II (Saundarananda 1.24). In fact iSakya 
is the name of a K^atriya clan. Buddha himself declared 
that he had belonged to the l^afcya clan (Pabajja-sutta 
in Suttanipata; vide also Nalaka-sutta in Suttanipata). 
There are scholars who think that iSakya is based on the 
Pali word Sakiya (J. R. A. S. 1806, p. 162 flf.). The 
origin of the name appears to be shrouded in mystery. 
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MoM. Khm . BRAHMA IN 

plates. Rs* 

It is gTatifymg to leain that the foe his 

from the pen of a non-Hmdu sc o ao p^jagic studies. His 
love for Sanskrit 1®“““®’ proved his competence in 

dissertation on Saraavati h . y^tions of the author (m 

the field of PuHUjic research. 1 “® oo .version and develop- 

the Preface) that ‘there is a ^ neglected deity in the 

ment of Brahma’ and ‘Brahma as are without 

sense tixat there is a great paucity o ^ declaring that the 

any exaggeration and we ^ ^ presenting various as- 

author has made a commen a ® . aspects ot Brahma 

pect o£ Brahma. His discussions on the vehicles 

and Sarasvatl and ®®Pff interesting. I believe that 
(vShanas) etc. f of Pur»h«« Htetat"®- 

the work will attrack the notice o 

In its five chapters ^the ^spring 

of Brahmh: (2) the birth and d^ and vehicles 

and the types of creation o ^nd Saraivatj, and the 

of Brahm« and (5) the image ^ Bo^ 
objects held in the hand. W the.* 

f the book wnuW Brahma 

A glance of the bookwo^^ concerning 

hanetive and manyessen tial P»^ _ ^ ^ pot utilized 

are vmnting. It i» no* have oMectei materials 

all the PuriUsae. He doM ^ PurE^as. Again. 

from Vartlha. Tnd 

thou^hebwhtili®^*^ ^ 

(both ate I|papu.a4 »>A .„rfiat bee «*»*” """ ^ 

KaHkaVpai^s*?"** «*»*** '^ 
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for his monograph he should have utilized at least all the Purinas 
(if not the UpapurSinas), for each of these works has something 
important to say about Brahma. As for example Kurma-p. 1.2. 104* 
says that those who take recourse to Brahma should bear the 
mark tilaka on the forehead. 

The author has collected a good number of names of Brahma 
from eight Purauas without giving any explanations. Though 
most of the names are easily intelligible, yet a few significant 
names, such as Phigala-locana, Sikhin, Viriaci or ViraSci, Kuia- 
dvaja should have been explained in the light of the PurEnic 
material. The etymologies of the names ol Brahma as given in 
the Pur^as {vide Vayu-p. 5. 31-46) must have been critically 
studied by the author. I may inform here the learned author that 
highly significant names of Brahma are found in the lexicons also, 
and these have been explained by the commentators with the help 
of the Puranas. In a few places necessary references have not been 
given. The reference to the Puraniic view that ‘Brahma on 
account of possessing some particular powers is called Karma- 
Brahma’ (p. 6), should have been given. Similarly the stanza 
‘£tihasa-pura]^abhyam....’has been quoted on p. 5 without mention- 
ing the source. Had the author knew the source of this stanza 
(L e, Mbh. Adi-p. 1.267-68) the reading of the verse (as printed) 
would not have been so corrupt. 

A few omissions and faults as found in this work are shown 
here so that the author may make necessary changes in the second 
edition : 

(1) In the enumeration of the eighteen Puranas (pp. 1-2) the 
name of the Brahma-purana which is read in the first place 
in the **PuTana-lists’ in the Puranas, is wanting. (2) There is 
a mistake in the names of the two subdivisions of the vaikf^tasarga; 
the proper names are urdkvasarga and arv3ksarga and not 
devasarga manu/yasarga as the author thinks (p. 11). (3) The 
exact name of Vacaspati’s comm, on the Safiikhyakarika is Tattva- 
kaumudl (though often it is called Sathkhyatattvakaumudl) (vide 
the benedictory verse at the end of the comm.) and not Satb- 
khyattvakauiaudi prabhS as has been written on p. 14. (4) The 
use of the word oAgala in the sense of a particular measure (p. 105) 
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is wrong. The correct form is anguliy which when used as the 
final member of a Tatpurusa compound becomes angular vide 
Patiini 5. 4.86. This wrong use is found almost in all works of 
modern scholars; it occurs even in the magnum opus of Dr. P.K. 
Acharya (quoted in the present work on p. 105) and in the Sanskrit- 
Bnglish Die, by Apte. Maruta for Marut (p, 24) and Anudruhyu 
for Anu (a son of king Yayati) (p. 46) seem to be the result of 
inadvertence. Examples of inadventence are foimd in many places. 
In iuklaluklamatah' (p, 78) atak has no relevance, it being an indecli- 
nable. (5) The use of both the stem forms {pratipadikas) z.nd the word 
forms {padas) in one and the same work is highly objectionable. It 
IS needless to give examples. Sometimes the form used by the 
author is neither a stem nor a word; see the word DurvasS, on 
p. 65. It should be either Durv^sas (stem form) or Durvas^b (word 
form). (6) It is painful to note that the author has not strictly 
followed the rules of transliteration. Sometimes the same Sanskrit 
word has been written in two different ways. It is not understood 
the usefulness of using the sign of interjection ( I ) at the end of the 
first and second halves of a stanza. The modern practice of using 
stright lines seems to be better. 

In conclusion we want to draw the attention of the author 
to the fact that a monograph on a deity must contain a discussion 
on the tlrthas associated with it and we request the author to 
append such a list in the Appendix in the second edition of his 
work; lists of associated with Brahma are rarely found; such 

a list occurs in the Prabhasakhanda of the Skandapurana (Gh. 107), 

A comprehensive list of the temples of Brahma would have surely 
enhanced the value of the work. Many interesting facts are usually 
connected with the temples; as for example in the temple at 
K-onkan Brahma is worshipped in the form of his foot-prints; vide 
MirasPs 'Studies in Indology* II, p* 13. 

The price (Rs. 90/-) of the book will certainly come in the 
way of its brisk sale. 


-B. S. B. 
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SOME GRAPHICAL PURANIG TEXTS ON BRAHMA 

Author and publisher as above : pages 142 alongwith 16 
Photo-plates (8 of Brahma and 8 of Sarasvati). Rs. 70/-; 

The book contains PurS.n.ic passages on Brahma from the 
Fadma, Brahma-vaivarta, Kurma, Matsya, Visnudharmottara, 
Vamana, Brahma and Agni Puranas. The collection is, in no 
sense, exhaustive; as e. g. the author has collected passages from 
the fifth khanda of the Padma-p. and not from the other khan^as. 

In the Introduction the author has briefly dealt with (1) the 
epithets of Brahma, (2) the Purauic episode of Brahma, (3) vehicle 
of Brahma, (4) colour or Brahma, (5) offspring of Brahma, (6) birth 
and deatli of Brahma, (7) BrahmS as the guardian deity of the 
Kajasa Puranas, (8) the image of Brahma, ^9) various symbols of 
Brahma, (10) Brahma and Sarasvati, (11) images of Brahma at 
various places. Since the Introduction (which is based on the 
Puranic passages collected in this work) is a brief summary of the 
work reviewed above, no separate review of this book is needed. 

It would have been highly useful had the author given at the 
beginning of the Puranic passages brief descriptions of topics which 
are dealt with in those Puranic passages. A work like this must 
contain a ^subject index’ which may be given in the second 
edition. 

— R. S. B. 


Frank WHALING, The Rise of the Religious Significance of Ramat 
With the Foreword by E. G. Parrinder and the Preface by 
D. H H. Ingalls, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Varanasi, 
Patna, 1980 pp. XVIII, 392, Price Rs. 100. 

The book traces the rise of the religious significance of the 
figure of Rama in North India by examining three important texts : 
the Valmikl Ramayana, the Adhyatma Ramayana of the Medieval 
Period and the Ramacaritamanasa of Tulsi Das of XVI II Cent. 
A. D. These texts have been chosen because they constitute the 
main works in the development of the importance of Rama. The 
author has used three methods to examiiqie these three teptts : the 
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literary/historical, the symbolical, and the theological. The result 
is that the figure of Rama is examined in all its aspects as man» 
husband, king, hero, avatara of Vi§nn and in its continuity with 
Indra, as Brahman and finally as Devotional Lord. 

Dr Whaling, who lived in North India from 1962 to 1966, 
tackles the study of the Ram^yana-s from the point of view of the 
Comparative Religionist His knowledge both of the Rama tradi- 
tion and of the Christian tradition is deep and well documented; 
his style is pleasant and attractive. The Appendix gives rich sug- 
gestions for comparison between Rama, Christ and Kr^na. The 
author remarks that the usual confrontation between Christ on the 
one aide and Rama-Kr^na on the other does not justify the many 
situations in which Christ and Rama stand commonly versus Kr§na 
or in which K.r§na and Christ are both counterparts of Rama* 
The reader will find in this book several new suggestions for further 
research. The work is a deep contribution towards understanding 
the figure of Rama and a help in religious dialogue, Basic is 
Dr, Whalings intuition, substantiated with many convincing proofs 
throughout the book, that the R3.ma of V5.lmiki contains in germ 
all the later developments, which in turn only manifest the seeds 
already present in the original figure. 

The appendix is particularly important for religious dialogue. 
It would have been interesting if more attention had been, given, to 
the different ways of understanding the role of ‘‘religious commu- 
nity** in different religions, and to the role of a “name , the mnrti 
and the importance of sacraments. Even the concept ol bkakti 
should have been discussed in more depth according to the dififerent 
religious currents compared. 

Both the student of Rama and the Comparative Religionist, 
as well as the common reader will be delighted in reading this book 
which is full of insights and well documented The bibliography is 
abundant. It would be advisable to add two more books which 
deserve particular attention i V. Raghavan, "The Greater 
AU-India Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi, 1973 and Karpatn, Ramaya^a 
Mlm3J^s3, Varanasi, 1979. 

The author and the editor are to be congratulated on giving 
a new tool toward the better understanding of the living Rehgious 
traditions of the world. 

— >0. BoiazzoH 


21 
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DIANA L. EGK, Bamras-City of Lights Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 

1982, pp. XVI, 427,59 Illustrations,* 7 Maps. Price $ 25.00 

Of the many books already written and presently being com- 
piled on Varanasi, Diana L Eck’s is surely the most fascinating. 
The author displays a rare capacity of understanding the 
secrets of this magic town, which is so far from her own culture and 
feelings. The love and admiration for which surely must 

have been present in the author while composing the book, are 
transmitted to the reader through a splendid and captivating style 
and, equally important, through a solid acquaintance with the 
wide range of sources, even the lesser known and the less frequently 
used. The reader is impressed immediately from the very first 
page. He is taken on a unique tour along the streets and the river- 
bank, and into the temples and small lanes to perceive and experi- 
ence the palpitating life of the city of J^iva. 

‘The book*, says the author, ‘is a study and interpretation of 
Bana,ras from the stand point of one who is close enough to Hindu 
tradition to see its religious significance and close enough to western 
religious and academic traditions to know the problems of under- 
standing that BanSras and the Hindu tradition it represents might 
pose. My work is based on two primary sources : a voluminous 
literature of Sanskrit texts which describe and praise Banaras, and 
the city itself, with its patterns of temples, its seasons of pilgrimage, 
and its priestly and lay interpreters. It is a study of ‘text and 
context’ or perhaps more accmately, of classical Sanskrit texts and 
the ‘text’ of the city (pp. XIII-XIV). 

After an introduction of the previous works written on 
Varanasi and a history of the different names of the town, the book 
continues with a good presentation of the history of Varanasi. 
The reader is then taken into the religious geography of the city. 
lATith the author and the ‘text* he admires and praises every sacred 
spot and every lane. Slowly and thoroughly he begins to under- 
stand that the town is built in the shape of a mystical with 

its centre being the temple of ViSvanStha, from which it expands 
in ever increasing concentric circles. As the revelation continues 
the town transcends its physical geography and one discovers that it 
ip more than just its tirtha-s or ghSfs^ or temples, but that alsg 
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VarSaast, or K.a§i, is the actual or symbolic embodiment of Wisdom, 
it 13 Brahman^ it is u^tmarii and at the same time it is the city of 
kama, of artka, of dharma and of moksa as well. 

The appendices give the Sanskrit sources for the study of 
Banaras, the zones of the Sacred City, the Sivalinga-s of Ka4i, the 
cycles of ICasi Goddesses, other Deities of fvSSi, and ‘the Year in 
Banaras : A Partial Calendar*. 

The Bibliography is quite rich, though a few important 
sources could be added such as A. S. Altekar, History of Benares, 
Benares 1937; A. K. Narain-T. N. Roy, Mxcavaiions at Rajghat 
(/957-795iS’; 2y6o-19d5), Varanasi, B. H. U., 1976; Benares and Us 
Ghats, Published by the Kashi Tirtha Sudhar Trust, Benares, 
Allahabad, 1931 and R. L. Singh, Banaras : A Study in Urban 
Geography. 

The diacritical marks of the Sanskrit words have been reduced 
purposely ‘so that this text will not be unncessarily cumbersome 
to read’ (p. 367). However, the name of the town in the title is 
spelled according to the old fashion ‘Banaras*, although it is now 
V3.r3,n.asT and even before restoration of this name, it was already 
spelled ‘Benares’. Nowhere does the author explain the reason for 
this choice. 

The book is recommendable both to the scholar and to the 
general reader and deserves attentive reading The author merits 
nauch praise for producing such a book. It is hoped that Diana L. 
Bclr will continue her research and produce similar works of the 
same exceptional quality. 

— G. Bonaausoli 


1982, pp. XXX, 479. Price Rs. lOO/- 

From among the many topics which could be chosen for 
research from the encyclopaedic Agni pur^^. Dr (MS) Sarita 
Handa has selected the ayurvedic material, one of the least conside- 
red subjects. The book is divided into two parts and deals with both 
philosophical and ayurvedic matters, but it is the latter w ic is 
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given special attention. This book, along with other works on the 
Garuda and Visnudharmottara purana-s^ carried on under the 
illuminating direction of Prof. Jyotir Mitra, enhances greatly our 
knowledge of ayurvedic science from the medieval period. The 
A§tahga Samgraha by Vagbhata, the Vrndamadhava, the Cakradatta 
by Gakrapani and the Visnudharmottara purana constitute the 
sources of the Agni purana for its ayurvedic material. According to 
the author such material was attached to the Agni in the first 
quater of the XII Century A.D. The Agni pur3na, however, does 
not sinoply copy from its sources but at times enlarges them, hence 
it enhances knowledge on these subjects. The most significant 
example is the disclosure of the ^sarpamantTa^ ^ or mantra against 
snake bite which is not available in any of the other sources of 
ayurvedic treatises. 

The book also contains various kinds of useful bits of information. 
Comparative tables help the reader throughout the text to deter- 
mine relationship between the Agni purana and the known works 
dealing with the same subject. The eleven appendices at the end 
are extremely helpful toward further research of a scientific nature 
in the purana-s. They contain masses of useful information which 
will enhance studies and aid all those who want to know more 
regarding these topics. Compilers of dictionaries as well as scholars 
of purSna-s will benefit considerably from these appendices. 

The book is recommendable for its seriousness of research and 
for the abundance of its information. The few printing mistakes, 
especially the quotation of Vi§nudharmottara purSna which has 
constantly 1 1 in place of II, should be removed in the second 
edition. 


G. Bonazzoli 



activities of the ALL-INDIA KASHIRAJ TRUST 

(January- June, 1982) 

Varftha Purftpa IVork 

After publication of the critical edition and English translation 
of the VarSha Purina its Hindi Translation is being revised and 
edited. It will soon go to the Press. 

Garu^a Pnr&^a Work 

Four MSS of the Garuda Puraiia h ave been fully collated 
and compared : two belong to the Sarasvati Bhandar of Ramnagar 
Fort and two were taken on loan from Bhandarkar Oriental Insti- 
tute of Pune. All four MSS are in Devanagari. One belonging to 
the Sarasvati Bhandar of Ramnagar contains all the three kha^da-s, 
namely the Purvakhanda, the Uttarakhanda (or Pretakalpa) and 
the Brahmakhanda. Other MSS are being ordered from the Royal 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, from Dacca University Library, from 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (U. K.) and from Universitatsbibliotfaek, 
Tubingen (W. Germany). 

Veda-pfir&ya^ 

In the bright half of the month of Mdgha (MSgha ^ukla), the 
Sukla Yajurveda Sarnhita was recited in the VySsefivara temple of 
the Ramnagar Fort by Pt, Mahadeva Ghanapathi. Sri Visvanatha 
Shastri was frota of the Faraya^a, On the successful conclusion of 
the ParSyana usual Dakfiga and certificates were awarded to the 
reciter and §rota. 

ParQjpa-pfttfaa and Pravacana 

1. In the month of Gaitra, the Adhyatma Ramayai^a was 
recited in the Janakpur temple of Ramnagar by Sri Ramji 
Mishra. The Parayaga was held from Gaitra ^ukla 
Pratipad tithi up to Navaml iithi. 

2. The jaanakha^^a of Tripura Rahasya was recited by Sri 
Ramji Mishra in the Bala Tripura Sundari Temple of 
Ramnagar from A$a<^ha j^ukla PratipAd upto Navami. 

Vlaitors to the Piwflfut Department 

1. A group of six persons, among which the Chairman, 
Vice-Chaiiroan, Secretary of the Haryana Bhunai Vikas 
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Bank (HSLDB). They wrote in the Visitor*s Book*....are 
very much impressed by work being done by the Trust 
and the employees working. This is a great contribution 
being made by the Trust.* — On 7.1.1982 

2. A. K. Narain, University of Wisconsin, Madison, U. S. A, 

^ PRT SRpSTcTT ft ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ % sficTv^-? ^ 

XfT t It 

—On 22.1.1982 

3. Robin Thite, of British Council, Calcutta, with Kumar 
Rani of Burdawan : ‘We were very pleased to have the 
opportunity to see something of the great work on the 
Puranas. It requires of all concerned much patience and 
devotion.* 

4. K. T. Pandurangi, President, Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
Upakulapati Poornaprajna Vidyapeetha, Bangalore 
(Retired Prof, of Sanskrit, Bangalore University). On 

11.2.1982. 

5. G. R. Swaminathan, Deputy Educational Advisor (Skt), 
Ministry of Education, Govt, of India, New Delhi. On 

2.5.1982. 

6. Mr. Henry O. Thompson, Secretary of the Board of the 
Global Congress of World’s Religions (GGWR). On 

31.5.1982. 

Demise of Dr. R. G. Hazra 

Dr. R. G. Hazra passed way at his residence in Calcutu on 
10.5.1982. He was a world renowned scholar of Purinas on 
which he wrote many books and articles opening new fields 
bf research. He was a member of the Editorial Board of our 
Bulletin. The Chairman of the Trust as well as all the members 
of the Editorial Board and the staff of the Bulletin express their 
conlbsl^ces. and pray for eternal peace for his soul. 

Scfcolars at the PnrS^a Department 

It is noritcfHBquent that scholars and research students come 
to the PiiraJife Di^pwirtaneart for completing their studies by using the 
books of the library attd fey conversing with the members of the staft 
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who are specialist in the PurSnic field. Mrs. Uma Soni a research 
student of Sagar University visited our Department for a few days 
in June : her research topic is 1 1 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SISTER TRUSTS 

Mah&rftja Benares Vidyftmandira MaAgalotsava 

The annual Vasanta mangalotsava took place on 26*28 March 
1982 in the evenings from 7 to 9 p.m. The three*day programme 
was held under the patronage of the Chairman of the Vidy3.mandira 
Trust, H. H. Dr Vibhuti Narain Singh. The musical programme 
was held in the premises of the VidySmandira inside the Palace. 
The Chairman of the Trust, important persons of the town and of 
the Universities attended every day. A group of local people liste- 
ned with interest to the classical music rendered by the students of 
the College of Performing Arts of B. H. U, On the last evening a 
Kathak dance was performed by three boys, students of the difficult 
art at Kabir Ghowra in a traditional school. 

Museum 

The Museum is the main attraction throughout the year for 
pilgrims and tourists who come to Varanasi. The rich arm coll- 
ection and the ivories make Ramnagar Museum one of the best of 
its kind in India. Among the important visitors who signed the 
Visitor’s Book, are : — 

1. Brajraj Singh of Kishangarh and Major Pratap Singh. 

2. Sir John and Lady Thomas, British High Commission in 
India, 

3. Prince Anjun Quder, Chairman of Oudh’s Trust, 

Calcutta. He writes in die visitors book : very enjoy- 

able and memorable visit to this great House of 
Benares, renews old ties of friendship extending to four 
generations.’ 

4. Major Raja Bahadur Birendra Bahadur Singh of Khaira- 
garh M. P. Bhopal. ‘A great Museum only of its kind in 
India. I have visited almost all the Museums in the 
country but I never saw such rare, collections of arms. 
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ivory^ houdah etc. both old and modern. I thank H, H. 
taking me round the Kluseum — very well kept indeed.’ 

Prince and Princess Gzetwertynski, Belgian Embassy, New 
Delhi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Pisto, American Embassy, New 
Delh i. 

Emilio Paolo Bassi, Embassador of Italy, New Delhi, 
in a note, ‘This is the second time I am coming to this 
magnificent Palace (with this rich, very well kept 
museum) and how I hope there will be a third one I’ 

Dhrnpad Mela 

The eighth Dhrupad Mela took place. It was organized 
at Tulsi Ghat, Varanasi, under the auspices of the Vidyamandir 
Trust. For the occasion the open ground where the Dhrupad 
Mela took place was decorated and illuminated. The three night 
programme was performed under a *shyamSna* where many 
people, including several young men and women from abroad, spent 
the whole night in listening to the best artists in the field. 

MAHARAJA UDIT NARAIN SINGH MANASA PRAGARA 

NIDHI 

Navahna Pflrayapa 

As usual the Navahna PSrayana and Pravacana was perform- 
ed in the Kali Temple of Chakia for nine days from Vaidakha 
Sukla Pratipad upto Vaisakha Navaml, i. e,, from 24 April to 2 
May, 1982. Pravacanakarta were Sivanarain VyEsa and others. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF FOUR NEW PROJECTS 

The All-India Kashiraj Trust has resolved to introduce four 
new Prcopcts for the advancement of Puranic learning. The Trust 
heSVTtily requests all scholars interested in Puranic study for co- 
opere^tiop.. 

(1) Publication of monographs dealing with Puraijic litera- 
ture (x.e. works bearing the names of PurSnas or Upapuranas) in 
all the regional languages of India. Each monograph should 
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contain a detailed account of published works, of MSS* preserved 
in the libraries and the Private Collections and of works known 
through quotations. 

(2) Publication of unpublished theses on important PurAnic 
subjects. 

(3) Publication of a series of monographs (not less than 100 

pages) on the lives of the great sages as described in PurAnic 
literature. 

(4) Publication of Sanskrit Digests by traditional scholars 

on PurAnic subjects. These digests may be published in the 
Bulletin also. 


OUR REQUEST 

We earnestly request the authorities of all Institutions 
(Universities, Colleges or Research Institutes) to send us detailed 
accounts of works, done or taken up by the members of their staff 
or by the Research Scholars, on the PurAuas, Upapuranas and the 
Epics, They are also requested to send us the outlines of their 
Projects on PurAnic studies and research- These accounts and 
outlines will enable us to prepare a PurAnic Bibliography in near 
future. 

Scholars interested in PurAnic study may send to the PurAna 
I^ept. any query of general interest about PurAnic matters. These 
Will be placed before competent persons for solution. These 
solutions may appear in the issues of the Bulletin, 
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To g-3rT55Sllfsit?: 

[la a host o( works on the Paiupata and Saiva 
philosophies and in some of the compendia on Indian 
philosophies we find a list of 28 Saiva (P^upata) 
yogScSlryas beginning with Sveta and ending with 
Nakuli^a or LakulISa. In some of the Fur^nas (namely 
Siva-p.. Linga-p. etc.) also, we find the names of these 
SiCaryas (often with variations in the names). 

In the FurSnas each of these 28 Scaryas is saicf to 
have four disciples (112 in all). Names of many of 
these disciples (as given in the PurSnas) have variations. 
In the Pur^nas and the MahS.bh3.rata we find very 
little information about these teachers. 

Fortunately the works on the Saiva and Pisupata 
Sastras contain some valuable pieces of information 
about the life and activities of these acaryas. The 
author has tried to collect here all important pieces 
of information about these teachers from the aforesaid 
Sastras. 

There is also a list of 18 avataras of Siva in the 
commentary by Gunaratna on the Saddarsana-samuc* 
caya. A comparison of these names with the names 
stated in the Puranas and the philosophical svorks has 
also been made by the author. 

An alphabetical list oi all these teachers has also 

been given at the end of the article. — E<Utor] 

3T$rTrf^^: 
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^55t5[7T^<TrT*RRi^fF^^, spT^^'^TTTT^Tc^- 

fir^^r ^sfeCRnm arPr srspiftr^r \ ^ 
anc^rg^riM ^if^ ir^mT?rsTf%«irRTe WRFm 


g?iT^ ott: gjft’T ^ ^ 

gPTWar f^5iT«rfft5ar nta^: 

53raT4Ti«l ^«tt 

^zr«T ^ I 

^y^^St^affTSRTTTT yglf^iilfd^H^^spT: 


^ftr I 


2ft»Tr^T’MT<j||iitii ?TmT^ tT r s ^^i r ^ »tt|^- 

Vo ^ arsqr^sFq’ ^tRtt I 3F2i?rreT^RT- 
^f^qppHT^nsrf fwftPTfTt 5R^ =^^^1 ftpsirr 
fe r ^ T m t ^;c% I ^ fTFTT^ I 

^cT^FfcrmTaErg^ ^t«tt^, arTO 'q' ^ra^T 
q^S®TT^ I ^ 2W ^l+iiq«l ^- 
g^ pyT ^q dqiwimig^ir<«fl. STTO ^ ^THTTrsETFr^^rt 

irmr^r^ytq^Tftr \ 

sr^iTf g‘?sJTT^?=^q>T^ ^ 

vrirm: I ?T9r swq^t ^TRTq^ srfearT^ 2T|^^rpTt 


ai i mAf^R^agRtJir q^w?Rrq=3^’qTw 

anwpf i 3rq- oi^ \^ i^Ciq*- 

Iq^ma^nr i 

grgf ‘ Flq|^ H i ^y[»J T- -ctl^\i,<iq T -f^ ' ^^<M^ 41<'H^'aRq, 


^F«ft Ti^: I ^ 
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sTTi^fenfTT iftnr^irNt ^ f^^g^rr 

?rf5(^<uir, 3TTO ^ ^rnrr^^ \ 

^TTTTTsr^ \ ^rf^^fcr 

^T^^rsiTzmrgfs’^ i srferg 

‘t^j^rtssett^ ci^ ^ ?Tr?TTsr5^ I ^?r: 

'rferPT^; i sn^q- qf rferg s qwi^- 

^r^pqt^ ^rR^frt ^cfi^ 2ft^TT^nrf^tT'>Tr^ 

5^Ti=^r^ ^ ^Tfer \ ^ 

l . 3T5r firci<^<iunq^id ^A ’ 8 1 |c rp j r it M^cfts^t^rr: 

Sf^ ^rt=*T^ sft^ 1| y .stt^TO^aKT?? 5^- • 

sTOTw^sferczrT OTt §rnt fttt i tHpgTRcrRna srr^t ^ 

^ It ?f«PiPTr ^ 1^- (‘\iK?-K‘^} 1^ • 

^ ^ iq41q^T^d1f rr ^ sr?— | 

ar^Tf^irlrowraT tt^rr^r^ n 

«?rFTrtcRT: i n” 

%»^T Eft'<iNiq^^^1t”r* * ^jRitOTr ^ sK^^nwprr ii 

^ mgM ' tfr : I ^ <^''1 '*'-‘^ ‘ tT '* 

itr =^ I ^ 

^^TRTT^^KMf ?TnTIWt^ft ejf^t 

'KtOTtsr St^^rft^^^SRq- IWT ift* ^ 
feiyT^-fe^fcr»i*cfr ?Pt^ 8imrra?rK5rPTra^ jr 
5'TOt^I^ft f3l%f nRl'*)lfd 1 aii''mqt^’^lq’"-<il^'-l' ^ 

St w r fil^ ^ ftWJiBipift INf^ ^ ^wqiw-niyll '^^TiglH 

trfijpg ^ 1 SR^ fn^ TCTr<w.Kk*Rra^qpCT^ ?p^ 

V. j^Jiwm-HUT R ^ silo 5eE^?pnwr3^ ^ ^'J“ . 

, 5r. (^o %) msra#1sss 

1 OT^n^nsra? sww^ ‘ 

tssRST snmssr: *r«sn4w^ mt awr^: a^i 
■ikrfippVf ^ narariPprft: gst1s%iMr ‘ 

tj«r Is^aw tja jpr*R!PE>na^sf awra^^awnj i 
^«<aiw^j>»-^ i>. iiff» P' n tfta 
^«S5Tft I 
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Rd ifl^rNWfuTH^f, l\R ^S^sqroTf ^ fTRTEf^l 

ygq^'^^ ^ i fef^srTJifq ftfirs- 

yaoR^'t^ ^sft^rrfesrg^ Tr??’srwTfiT%, m ^«tt 

^^rrarq?: 

^ ?%5T: I "^l^tsqTfrr STHT 1 %?T- 

q^'fr^lf ir (vi^*vs) fer^gTPi t zr ^i ^^g" 
snirTRq- qPcrot 

1 ^ q^^ftrnrfzT fesrfiT^fFrfrfe#:- 

01T55P# ^TPT 5n%feq^ff 

I (?oi?ovv^o^?) i 

^ ^^TT^tqf Hr-Hifn qfeenft’ I q«m?qT?37 qt^T^TW^r 

«rqT^=n* fTHT I ^ 713^5: 95^ I #^^qT^?ErT?f 
(arrfeo^ ?R^^, ^rr^o arg© 

^*\olK^), (50 gro) q^T# ei^t «q I 

3t?wPt I '"PT^fr*mf q^Piis^ q>5yTf%5’* (ftRro vi ?^), 

(ftnjTo vi:^^), (iw® 

\. %qr^n> ■fer. TOts^J^ ^F^:, arRrq trq^^ “feqr: 

(Vi's) ^ qnrs^^mrg; i "' 1 ^ frBr:” ?[f^ 5 qr. qrs: i ?mfq 

?^2SR^ qT§q I ^ frrq 

I- ^fe+1^ qtqr^i4w ^ q g^ T <gfl iiiq% 1 

%f^:, ^f^:, fqtoi ^Hth* wf% I 5r2f q i^ qv^i iflrrT- 

qiqf: ftrfeq: I 

’^. olrH^iq 5FqqPrT^ fH«l«i4t4^ 

1 % tvra^*^ s^sq: :^V9) | 

^:, q^En?:, f OT°41 ', 

^I^H:, 3r|^:, 5T^:, ^csV, 
^alFi ^FTlIq q ^ ^ ^ l Nl4HIHi>i^<?^4^^^4fa ' I 
q^RTR^ ^TTSSftqpX, sftfcr:, 

I 

q 'iwiPt q^qrqpTfrrnrfq 1 eal^: qr ^Hdq^^i firq 
d<% I qr^'Mlif^ tfffiTM ' HlHi 

fTOq% 1 
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f ^fFrmH(M<NqTT 3rTfr{%r% sr?ftiT& i 
f^%JTRsMfeg ^cft 3f7Tr- 

qisn^TW^^ qri^ qtqqi^ i ^- 

qr^d^a^ q^q;: spqrft qtqMl 4 f 1 ^ qrc f sq q i 

q. gSR; I qcf^ ^T^ \ g 5^^ 

q^ ^rfq^ I 

I q^:— I ?qqr^ ^^ifir- 

4§TqK& ( qqo ) «rq^ I 

>f- §?>q: I gqtq: — an.-, 5 ^— qT. I ggtqqiq^: sTTqW 
^qfqqtFqsgr q^qiq& ( arrfqo qq© ) q«nf^ I 

X. q^ig: I qr^^:— fqq. 1 qrqtqr qqfq- 

( srrf^o ?iq^^ ) \ 

^>^TftT: I 5fhTfeT:--ftrqr., q^q^: 

f^>sfq I qqrfq ^qrfeftfq qr^RR 5 ?q& 1 

^ • ‘qrq qicq^ %qmFf q§:mT? qT% qtsiq" (? 1^) ?1% qrs^^f^qqicqq-- 
^%rrqq?i^ afrarqfq ^TRqq^rr^qri^ f^qrqnf 

q^f^qq^ qlqqsqfqqiqt qqfq 1 q ^qfqc^q^ q-' 1 ?pq 

^qqqrq^ qiispwT qrriVf qq: ll” (U^l«^) ^ 

^tqr: — "^quirqq q lq^cti' qqt qqlq aqrqicqq:'' > ‘ 

^WT3?q qiff qrrrqqTciRi:'’ q q^rqirq qRTq^#Tr- 
srfqqrqq 1 ^ qi^d) qqf qrs^crqqq^ srffe- 

^5«Erq: tq^tq i qreqqrqrqrq: qfmnq (qrf^. qt<^i??) 

q^qftqflr fqwnq: qs?:rqrqqTO?? * ^jqqqqtfq^^ q qfq 

fqa^iq j q^q^: i^iqqq Ri^pwr- srqq^q ^1q 

q qqqsqqq 1 

“qq: ^qifqqPTiq qpnqqf^ll^” ?% q^qr^Kq- 

f ^N^i »3dRTq‘ 

^qrfq TOf^R: fiRq% I qf^qr qq ^qFTPTqtqqrfqq' 
qr^qgrsnqqfq^if#' fcqf-’* 5 % » ^ q jftqrqrq'qrq^q qi^r- 
qqlqqT^q ^ qrqrq?^ ^?qTTOTqq^(;8f% f^qiqqtq 

^Rfwf^: I 
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^pnr — pdrXi^a 


[vOL. XXIV., NO. 2 


«. I "iftjf »TgR>lf^W>r: I ^RilT 

^rser^ ?re«fr f^risRifc ii” ( ftrero vR<j ) 

I ?T?:t'TCtTT srRrar i 

f^tTOROT q«r arg^cT smi?n 

^Rmrsfr !tift«rsift ?nfn'Rp>i ( ) 

I HcrT?t *r|T«nT& ^t^q'Rfir ( 

5nr?5mfor ( ), JTtJrg;^5JiT?raT«^ 

( ?l?<t ) 3n^SJ#ftiTai#^T^ I 

c. sfSj^i^ft: I ^PiRr?:— ftrar. f^. i sr^fft 

^fipTfruRfr ( ^rrf^fT. V«,l^o ) I 

«.. SCT'H: I fT’ff:— fw., *5*13:— ftl5r., qrs^^^: 

sifir^rrRri (^fr. ??oi<i, ^rvrr. ??Rv, ijriPcr. 

ar. ) * 1 ^: q f cq q - g'?%5nf?®P i 

?«. «g: \ ^*reir jftnr'^mJT ^PrfrPr hrt ^531^ 1 

qis:, qrs: 1 

'ggg^’^ ^rnt^r^ 1 3TT»?n fia:^ ar^rtg ti 

?rsiTf'r 3T»T 5^^ g^Rnrar: n" ( F^ri^r. M ?-3?, gi. ^^1 ?v<£- 

) ??^ar»TRr 3jgpC5tqT?*r 3^311^?!? ffT^T I 

3re3trfi4?q 5RI3IRI 'g^^ ^ arnr PiftgwfiTO 

ft ^xifT fw^r 'TO i^er 'RVestoftit: i 3T^^3rtf^?g?r: 'Tfrspfr 
agaJT: I 

??. 331IJ I qq>R5r53i '3TO3R3r iftfirqRf^jt ftm f^. 5Ri^ 
5qg q srT*i%, PfRg srjt grg>if? e Tg t fr^raRftrfe fw Prfire^ i 
'3?rr — 5% to: 1 'g^ff ^^I»I^r'J ^«lcr i 

3tTO!T: ft psiFt s pT 'WTOirwl , S8 «t: I H'Jim^ : g?ft 

( 315. I 

?q. atfq: I atprauf^ "Ifl^s'fTOTRRr” qftr ftRT.TO:, 
''|*T3f TO>Tr€Ttr’' §fir ^ arr.TO: i aR^ptjfW^nfRrr^jfjftJTf^Tffl' 

?. 3i?nmt ^TfTW^fSr (UitV'^v) ^g:, stPr:, jiUtb:, qtafr:, aif^Tr:, 
’“R’T:, TOffWR:, ^%R!T:, ?C<Tfr ^EHifr s^wfng'if^Bsgr 
spiffs I 

3^. "TTf:, '^gfftefCT, ^g^’?3r fftRlfRir ^ qof^ ffg r qR t sft 

I 
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BIT. ^fSsf I 3t^ q- f^qpr Biniff | 

fesci^sPr 5i5riJ^Bi srftrs: i H^*iR?r')TT'>rrfiff 

sri^t^i V. _ a 

H^rgfjRfefefqra^ > r ? q» TTg^ 
i^3raJr 5tT|5j^ f% ftpir. qt. ^firpHrf m«rct t ^rfe: — f . ^ — 
^W., gmw»j»: — fijRT., — i%,, ^Tsn??^!: — i 

^fe?rilT ( g^TTo yi?o ) ^ozf^ I 

?v. »ftaw: t anP^?r ^ *it>irarf ?f?t 

fiRT. ^ciTTviii ?rm& 1 sr^ TOpTfr firfer i ^f^iiT'P: ftr^itsfir 

nt?!*!: I f^SROf 5s®rq I 

I qq-qt»TRrnf: ff<f ar ^ l gftt «TT>t 

5nfC?f: I ^ — f%., 

I qpT srr^iT 

( 5itI%, 1 

{^. sift^i'^: I 55B^ fer. 

?<!TBRft: i sftf ijmftrr ^ ^ 5JI& i ’fr^ !TT»r sireRraw- 
I ffcft^^or g ^ fsiK^ 

^ I 

?v«. j^rwreT; I ^ li JTfr?!^ 

1 »TfT5’>!f JT|I55Jjq II” ( i^. 

^T. %q. sq. 5ezni JTglBSqrW f«ITiTiT5!r 

*fl»rraTjJ^ siT|vt?^55?^ fHfiig^t i 'ffsr^fng i 

?«i. r?re«i^ I ftrf5^*riT5«^ 'r^:, 

5pJgRfr5^TzfrtPr ?aR5qt: i fwaf^^rarw 

ftraniirij I fe. ^., f5ra«s^^— f - < 

m j?>im*rf'>nPTcq^5i ^rmTsPr ai*ifr t 

arapiRft 1 'c*^ BB ^sigsrfjT 'f^ firrnRt, 

ai#^ ^ft^ Ir ^^ p fat t jnptfB: i — f ., BHf tnart— 

fiw. I 

?• JI^rflKri (Vl? »-?<;) S^sr:, ?IcJI:, gfi?;, ^:, 

gflsg:, WliftTW, <>il1*.M'-, *ftfPr 

5ftf8W»ir<TrtrRrftrlB i 
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pqrsj^a 


[VOL. XXIV., no.2 


^o. 3i|5ra: I 

PlfRI^Rtt HUT TTHT^ I 3I|?THf3HI 3IHT??IH fHHTT^ I a^RT 
iftHt'HTTffir aT|vifH: I srifiaiHif hth i 

srsT Hreifat nirfer i 

I HT 3Tl’TRTH5*T 

sTTfrifn; I am wfeirgHa sssai^ i hthw:— w. 

5fa <n5P5R^ 1 

I ' anrsaif TTftKiTiir HKrHRif Hfrjfa: ii 
HT^HT t 5!T^^ Ihi: aHITTHT: I S^f^a HT H«?V 

ll” ( fe?!. HT ) 5 ?^# 

I aRFiJW— ftrHT. 1 

T??. TT^iHTia; 1 "Pi^t H 5 TH 53 =at n aa naa sriTHTTfir aar 
faPTHTt^ 1 H>ra®aTt ara aftsrfa a a^a: ii” (fe^r. 
ar. ^c^aaRT a t m a ra R T STfaiaaaa ao^i sRar- 

arjf^a %r afii aia ftrer. ar. srr. farr. 5t^a a|i rt^ ^aa% i 
aaaRT atararaRT af^ g ^aa ar%la ara i a^ aqf«a 
fw^iira af a aaa 5fa arRofa^^ ?aT=a!( i afiaira ??^a aia 
ararf tiia+afa i a^aaa^Fa: — fe.. a^rarat gfa: - aaat — 

?a». fr^aifa arar^a^fa aifa faaraaaar ataatarfa i ^tena;: 
ftpsalsfa a^iaaaTaat a^ i a^asiaraa ItaTa^a^jaa^i aaasssr^ 
ara a^aa^jaa a Itarail^ SBasq^ i faaiar fa?pa- 

^aTaar:’‘ ^Fat. aa F§ ataiata^a aiflftarfeta^a srgafa: 
aaara^ qfttanraT^sjf Faaa: i ftiaaTaae^a (aar. ?oi^v), 
ssfrfafe^^^ (aa- c^iv«.) a afraid a?Ta>T^ a<^ i 


''^: i^ a »i r faa gf fw as^a:” (cpar. farfaHa^pfr afa; i 

"aar sStansawraTaana % 5 t aatcrc^ ii arFaartaaanfaaa^^taTaT 

aa^ aa i aaiaa a ia^: s>^ laiaarra^ ii 3ra?staaa^s?r 

afeaa: aarfirasapi I” (aaar. 5faaa<TaTii snaaV 

ygafc+'f, *aiaai(t’J5:a)ar5air a aagaR^aiPT (alanw 
ftiaanaana aar^pasparaa i a fiMaax afta; ^[aaaftaar- 
' ^aiaftpai^PTai Q^^rftiaa aai% i ^nn^R^aanta a^aiaftafeaH^ l 
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T’:nwf5Tm: qr^wr 

I rfm iTfTjfWt I 

?TTJT ^0# I ^fiT^rronf ^ JTFm^JTqte- 

c^ srf^rT^ I 

— fe. fw^^r., feu g <|u^^ T:— f., 

5^: — ^^itiTrf% ^TT^F^RToinsr \ fefo^^r^ftfh 

(?0|<2t^V) I ^ fg fu g g o it ^gT ^ Sr^TT^^Tf^ 

?=«ira?r I 

Hf^; I 5?:q[, jtnf ^ stt^t 

I ftRT., ^ qr^s^mciispr^ i 

^^3^ ’K ^ gf| jft^rrftxjg i 

?T>TOirt I sriRT^RfWxTRrRT i ffift^ 

’TT5[^crx?5t I sriqw ?Tr*T ^fmfs^^^H \ 5nTr'?rcft«f ^ 

?r!xT5n«f ^f^?f snmrqg^ct i 

^e;. 5rf 5ft?r: I ^^'sznfxT ^wu ^ft^mnnir i 5^^- 

(^OT^TfiWxr \i g^rgcg^ ^ ^rwrmg i 

^ gT F rr tft r i Tn x r ^ r (i fes^ 

^ I HfwrRr crn 1^555# 5 TPr fir^T^r: 11 

qt 5T?r (” (fw. MvK-v^, 

q^sEftrf^ ftr^r. ?^55xjt: 1 ^«r5yJr?fg 

^x:5r^ g^RT^TT^ ^fkT^T’Fc Prqp^srr srftrvTxr^ 1 

fw., fer., JTf55lr— ^., f., 

^gqr^5w?%, ^fq ^^qiPiR^t ftiqisrarct ^yj^ftqirfF^ STR^q: \ 
gq- gqr ^ q t ^f55)^gqciq?rR qqwq»-. qrgqcrgqmt q>iter i 
qrgqcrg xfprrqrq^qqf^^ ^ qrgq^q^q?^iqq>l5R?q%qTqT?f 
%qr3=q‘?ngr5T^fTT i^rf?cTf^r«i5ffqfe i 

fn^T: 

qRT^TS'^tTW^ qsSTsqFT^ =q?qT^ 

qf^: l^q-qTgq?^-q^T??qq^T-q^TqTfe^TW:, *Iwt 


\. qqqr^^fwq — ^qr. j 
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PURAi^lA 
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?«iTfii5T: I ST^: ssPijt: qr^g*^, tw: qn^ir^q- 

"rem. spNTfe^^jir fir^ i 

arqTfq !R3qj jflqrqnT^q =q?qR: ftrsiTT: I fq>^«rr*rfq 

qjarq: giqfq: frqfer ? qR*r s^qwTfR wPr i ere? i 

qtqi^iqWr arrlqq fa ggT a Tfeq? 5^1®!^ i ftr®ii®it g 

3rif5f fqjRof «ifq q 55ir& 1 1:^5? sTT*TTq5yt i ’Tr 5ilct^<^< grq 
qR§q555qqf^^jT?rf|5rr i 

?. ?la: I srqqFT, qqtfqiii ^ qt » n ^Ttf ^ 

■ a[«r*rw iftirrwpf?q s^w: ftt^ftsPr g^rr^qi tr^ftr 

?r^q qFqwqrq qrsRrT^ff qr^cig qrnrFq ^nrfqf i 

*tqg qnr i am g ^frerrf^ss^ ?rr 

pit& 1 - 

=?. f%crF?T^: I — fe. i 

I 5j%crr?5r: — i V3? ^twt^zt ftiGir^ 

^ZTT^TT^ fRr ?TTtT I ^l^T^ET ^ 

?TnT I 

V. ^rftr^cT: I 
St. l^lf^T: I 
WrT^q: I 

^ ^ I fqjqi: — feqr. ft^r. fe. i qT3F?r^<5 vs© ^^sp; 

F^pszftsfq \ qTjzf^ I 

| gf^FsT^RT 

l%^*Tr?f ’R’fnTTT^ ( V|^^9, I 

qi^FcTT^ I 

^ I fq^sq:— ftRT. | qjSTq ^qrq^T^IWT 

Un^jiieiri qrof^ ( ^Uf. ) I 

?o. fq%9T: I I 

?? fqqm: I f%^: — qr. 5qn'.,f%qixr:--,%^.^f%qn^; — ^ | 
'TiqqT^rq: 1 ^rmRFT:— qrqRTqrq: — 1^. I 
' ^ I V3 qrfetirT^ 

?v. 1^^: I fnfer qisr^cR^ i 

?X. §qw: \ — %^7 I I 



JULY, 1982 ] ^^.luwluwr: 'TPJ'rai 1 1 

I flTft^T qT5r!=5r^ I WR^creflcITJlT ( ?oR^ ) 
f^JgsBtr: qssf^ i 

^' 9 . ?R?f mr; i *T|ntq^ 

^WT*rt sfrmgqrarf 5ftr ( ?nfiT. ??R^ ) i 

arPr Sgsiu; \ ^qrj. qt5T??R^ I 

q-ffWf'KTl ( Hw, VI u ) \ 

? «;. ?R^t; I ?r!T: — f^T. I 

I fw. fe. I 

5?o. 7nmT«i: 1 ^ftrfs^^raniT 

I 

^;.gsnmi "Tssfjj stwfS;, ^titoRu ? «f # i if>i H r qCT gfl’ 
^ ?rmJHT»Trjft ?5r: i st’t v«. fe^ttw rrm aK 2 «uq t 

RS- fe^caff: I fg-xisr; — srr. i firrsitsc^nr^ tr^ i 

sTSTfc^; 5!T ij^RJTrJT^ ( aig. <iK I ) ssear; i 

ai^m? t an^:— ftm., ^., ^fara:— fear i 

ai^crprar— ^a>T. 5 % Jar^sp: 1 5 ft mai^ 1 

fesq W rgRr: tfan^er 1 ^ ^ ^ qi3?5r^ fe«T«qTq t 

^v. aiai: i apisaj: — feqr., ^qar: — fe., ^ 3 : — 3T., fe33: — 
ifear. I ararqRPB *iEfen^ ( arrfer. 1 

aim^a: 1 q5rs3T*R!: sti3l3 sgfeif^an?^ ( 5j5ir. 

?, v 3 -??v, 33 . <JMv^. arif%. ) gsssu: 1 

*fe: I life:— 3^., 3t»ftai;— fear., g^; — srro 1 nfwrq^ 

( 3ig. ) g ufel^q: arasR I 

5 ^ 0 . ^ 315 : 1 333T|:— ^., 333I§:— 3f3r5:— 3T. > 

^«!. 53153 : I 53153 !:— fe3t* I 
^je.. atfqai: 1 gsrf33: 3fe3F3Pf: I 
■ ^o. siigfqi I gstfecT: 3i33r3l3: I 

gstfecft 3feT3Pf: 1 HflW^ (anfei. 
3r33t3Rf: 3®3affefe (HuJira: 3333feFf3^R3Sr 30 ^ I 
3 )®: I aiaq!®: — f3t3T. fe., 3l53fe: — 3T., 3113331: — 

fife. I 

55 . 33 Wt 3 : 1 'RfeTt *I^34fe8ffe^ 3f333*r: I 



li [voL. xxiv., ko. S 

nn: I »nnf:— sn. i (^rrffa. 

?n. ’rpN: I qs=gftrerfttEJT5^ (v9?%>t.) 

I 

3tf|fn: I Prfwr:— ftm. i srfmt qF?:tr<ni% i 

H^sTRcnf^ f^Kof agqswJi^ i 

srsrsiJf: I I (anf?. ?R^vs) 

sri'^tfr: qjag^ I ap^qnrfq Jnqp=*Tq 

I 

%ti. ftqrfqst: i sr^f^i^:— ftwo i q^raR^ (arrf?- ^R^va) 
^5iq?^frT ?rf fsRTtr^ 5 % smr 1 

^g’^: I TlfPqR^ (anfeo ?R^'9) 3 tPR«IT nwwif 

w^qjRifr I 

"to. nTtspi: I ^-s ftnaTts^f!TT*R>: qiSRa^^ ^!r I 

If?. R?fft9T: I qTS*feft q 1 

»:(. 51*^: ( fing-. I 

?r*TOi: 1 5nRic»TT— ftrar., — f. I 

vx. I %qr«»:q-; — ftfssr., g^q >: <gq>:--^. 

qrs: i 

vji. Hw: I 

I 

w. ftTT««: I 

•»t;, ?rit; I ?r#:— ftRT. ftr. ^., qr^:— firer. I 5f¥SR- 
aniqt TRRT?r { ^t^it. vUo ) q«4% i 

vie.. 5W*rr \ ir i a^nmPi 

qrsii^rsr i 

?. ’(irfq:, 'S'Rti:, m?<riIV:, fT^tep:, lq5S?^1?r Tsw: Sfsf 

qf^rar: I ^ qr’tq:, sa^gqr:, i ^rrejRnftwT- 

RWTPTf ‘q araqR:, sngfi::, qiorra:, *lift5i:, 

TOn?:, q^i%^:, ^5^:, ^Rrss:, sirarfe:, ?npp:, 

sTRprf: I tn' ^Ecnr qq 


July, 1&82 ] 


'TTipm 

H.® «CTq'T: i q>Rqq; — ft5. sp. ftRT. 1 ^?*r'T: \% ?re*rT!TT- 
^rftf \ ?i^Pi 5fg qT5f??R^ i “q qjrqqq 5t% 

qiq ?qTwj% > q>qqq; qqqqqar qfT«iT^rfirq >j«iqaqT qoir^ i 
qfass: I qTftl<s5; — fe., qfqss; — ftlW. I 
fqqsii: I #qmq>: fitPsqtsfq 1 ERW fqq^W ssgszi^ I 
i<.^. aifti: I n Ereqiq>?qr'qT«fwT<^ri^ qw i 

nv. 3^: ) ? ? 3qitiqi«Ni4wrw>d^q qT*r i ^q^.* — f^-, 
qqqrq: — ftni., — qr. ffir qr4W<if3 1 pcra^ fteragirm 

’jqff qNnrqirg ssssq^ i 

v.ic. «w<«r: I iqrq'q: — qr. i 

«qfqB8«p: i gtqjqr: — ^., srfqBqf:— qr. srfq®qr5: — ftRT. t 

a.vs. jfor: I ?o'?.3?qrq!Eqfqrsq?qffw?^^ I «q qr^w- 
?[q?f*qTqq!?q qq^^ qr q^ ( T ^ s®2sqT i ff^^q snq^is 

^ ?reqTf*rsnq; i 

jiq. ^"fqig: I jpitqqqrqq;: qw^q 4<tlq4^r>?T^& ( ?i5q. 

) qfl# I 

’ !t£ fqT?tq: 1 

^o. 5%qqi: ( 

qswqq: I qiqqq'. — f^. ^qq- • qqqrqnifq 

d^a?tT*r > 

3?Ht: I qqi: jqqq 5p^qF^5q qmi'ERq i 
(arrfq. i 

qqqq: I jq^q ^qqq5pTiqTqqiq qr^qilq^ qsai^t i 

,.. I ■>?«*«■ S-" W^wn^ 

3q«q: \ f- I q«qq: s^: ' *t?T- 

(anfq. qiT^ ®>o— qf-, ^5* qfqqqt* 

qSyffe^ I 

qiq^s; t qrq^: tr^Sqfcfqirqiqjsrrfq^ qw^ i 

qrqTEif^ ftqq qjq^qrqq ^ ' 

^vs qgnqq: I f- qiratn:— few. i 
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purXj^a 
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S*;. I — feRT. JTflfHfe: — %, ^r^r- 

— fe. ftRT. I JTnr sb°zt^ i 

^S.. ^g:«WT I arr3r:w— f ., ^RfRT— 1 
«o. I giftsp:— fspT., 5 ^:— fe., ^5r:— ^ — 

fW., ^T, I V9 ferafisPr ?it'^^^TT»n 1 

vs?. TORW^: I feisr., 5iTm:-ftRT. fe. 1 

ftsfT'JRv.il*) ffgaiq I 

V9?. *iaV?^T: I f., ^sacf: — qr., 

^pmraqr:— ^qii. qrsiR^ 1 ^d 1 (^nf^tr Ro^i 

R^-^<s) ann^ I (afg. yi^is) i 

va^- f^raqsTIvfi: I F§T<Rpn»TT — ftr^T. I ffT<aHT*r ffe qTPT 

vsY. I ^ftrcq; — qr. I 

on.. HtastfifT: I astirifia':— fe., arspjjg: — qj., jjtqiTitft' — 

wwtq: — I se^. 5 ^: ( Hwrr. vi?V9, 

^vsi^^, ^<1^ ) qa*?^ I "TO arr^RfePi astasTferftfir fnq^: 1 
'a^- 5 *?^**: I f-i sift^:— fir^r. 1 

vsvs. g*T?f: I fqpsqt q^PilT^ ( aflF?. !<£«., 

VI??, ^ii%. vein) qf^Rft SS53!i: 1 

V9^. STf^r??: I ftrwRcftq ( arrfi?. ^vsi^n, 

^PdT. VI??, qrri^. wsi^ ) 1 — ^nn., ^^:— ^., 

3«fC?— 1 ^. I 

VS5.. qt^m: 1 f^:— ftRT., 1^;— ^T. I 

BO. ffiwpfqvt: I fiiRPRn: — ftrar., ffiaq!«R:;— ftRT. i 

B ? . «5wr: I 

B!J. VTvqfijfor: I ■t ig g tr q t ^ :— fe., gq fa p i i:— ^., ^kiT' 

qf®!:- — w\. I 

B^. I ^gqxg — ftRr. ftrqti ^qn. fij. 1 i 

fewfisft- %giTig I ^fTR ^gTTafffir qw *l?m*nq 1 

Bv. nhw: I nWiT: — f^., I g faf s ng vin' qi ^ srnT 

^i^iv^K?! (^rwr. VI?? ) aaaaiig \ ?v ggny arRir ^ffsPr 
»ft?nT: I Ipm «Ri 5fir 5n«T 1 
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vr^cfV \ — fe., 

5caTTi%: — ^T., ^^iqt — qT3I?cn:i^ I 

H>nJTt ^fETi jiw ^itfr ( gw. •ifi?'^ ) i 

3^4 wtn^ ^sp^Bn^ r 

I g^tr^ss:— w. 1 

t;vs 5^a%g: . ggfawgfrw'^gif^ srf^t g^: i 
s:w. gq^fefq: i ftr^t. ftra. w. ?citg wg g i 

gg^gg: — I VO ggigsp: fewtsfg gg|gg: i gg qrs^ Wfcftcgg 
g^fgfgfgRr wg ^grfgg^ i 

=;«’,. gfgsi: i gfggr: — fe. ftrer., gfggr— f., aSgg; — ^gr. \ 
sftftrggrggi: gr^gt ggfg^fgw g^rw^^ ( wfe. ?iW, ggr. 

VI?V9 ) » 

e.o. i ^^^ejsj:— gv. fw, ^p«t:— f. \ gpgt^ 

( gg. R'^Rv-^K, H^iv^-^o ). fpfg: ( gg. ) gfg 

giggggfg > 

«.?. %go»: I gfgfs^ggigt grggrgt g^Wirgi’ilr ( ggr. 
vRo ) goglr I 

€.g. gsfg: x giPr:— fw. i g^^gl: pft gn^ (gife. ^^ivr) 
i 

s.^. giifg^tg: x ^grg gfrgr^ (grfg. ?<s; gg. 

v3?Rv9, <:^RoV 9 ) giii^ i sfpaf^gt a^g sre^gg^ i 

e.v. arftggw: I gfn^g: — ftrer. fe., • f^. \ 5#g- 
Ifgr: ( srrfg. ?^«.\^vvo, ), ariw^: ( gg. ) 5^gg- 

gfg gm ^gg% i 

e.5«.. gggigg: i ^ggrsMt gr^ gWai 
sngagr i 

gigag : \ g'Vgggig\sft ggig: gnsi^ gn& (grfg- 

) gfgg 5?ftsPfm qg ggi^ t 

e.«. ssrgg: i ^mgg^ gggggrgpfPT fgggg s'assg^t 
sgwiojg' grg a r ^Pgg ^gg l^ig r g^ gwfg i 

e.*:. ^»iggi<T: \ ^g^ggrgfgg: — gr. i ■s''«iH* 

( 3nfe. ^^l<^ ) pgg i 

eg.- jgg: i — %-i ^®gT'>g: — ' 

i{ oo. gg^g;: i ggrp:: — gr., gg^^: — 
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PURSJ^IA 


[vOL. XXIV., NO. 2 


gqjp:i %o[3 i ^sr^srPr 

^ JT { f%?gTf*T^?2T j^r thr^ ( arg. 

YR ?, Wsl ? ? ) I 

^<>R. fir^rr: I %6-: — qisp^tefq- 1 

^rrg^: — ^ jft., ^n^:— fer, 

— g-T. I Yd %5qr^ qrsp^q- STR I 

?oY, sfurromflr: i 

?ovt. stotr: \ fnr^^ep grr^; i 

I t?rf^^?r5r^^ arr^zf: i ^^tr:— fe. 

ftRT. I 

^o\s. I \o\ ftpsifirsc^^rm^ q^ i 

<{ocr, I ^*g^T5?T:— ^., fT^TTf^T:— ^ ^TSF^Rq I 

?oe. I — fti^r, ^Pir^:—^. i ^vs 

ftpsq^ f PrftF^ ?Tm ^€tt\ ^itf^^nTRcr ( srift: dR^, 

d^R^ ) cToif^ I g- ^j^yt^rftrszTTc^ Rtt^t q^ 

^ ^ o. «ttr: I mf:-“f%^. fwr. I 

f^RjftsPr WTHT^ »iT^ ^1% ^Tr^r ^srrFrcrq i 

^rtPt *Tf nTTT% ffSTTPr ^gg§tsgrfergq R Rq u :pc;i=JT^ 

^R^fozrr { 

? M ■ — feRT. I 

I — f^RT,, ^ir: — — 

^r., cft^:— fw. I ‘^»g?TT^sr ( f^. <m\3 ) 

icSr^ qrst i 

q^Tr?T ^id 3T>rr^qWT^, ? R ^f^^tsmuif =g qft^; q^fqfecr: I 

qr #fnT?^ s^^- 

^^[‘R’STTCZRcr I 


q«irr^dRi qferr ) 'qi^ssr^^R^^T ar^fV — 

h iTf^:, R. qfl’ftrq*:, %. ^Fif:, y, Ef^q-;^ f^TR:, 

HVKW^if d. ^8 qg^q>:, t®. ^ftrq>:, U- srFq:, 
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?R. 5^:, ?v 3nift=Ti:, 

X®. TuaiapT:, U. I a,i3i#@r5Cf^ «r^P?fii?r5?^T 

^infH I ci!T ?o. 3r<Ta?g%a>;, R. ft^sTS;, 

\v 5iT«Tg I «q ?iHnq i qRfm^q- 

sr^crrqqna^P? qrarp^rnRr qR;q^Ef% 1 5Pf v. ?ERt ^nfer RkW; i 
qq ^Vf^swi: qt^a^pnirappR ^fit n sw siq^^a^ i 

ar^t rr^?5l5ft#5nfr tft q t -q p f : \ »nuf:, ^:, qSRq 

^r?! -q ?p5ii =sr?qK; ftpsttr ?Rr ar %sr{ 3iiq ftr®5T- 

qir?RTfq¥q«r' 5fTi^ I apt sirifeT ^Rirfq ^ t«RUq I 

?aw — araiT^iMTcTJflMNiq^iiRT^ arBKOTqirrci^ 

qsqts^qrasq:, iRuraidpi fftW5’OTW»: 

^TTesnR^srT: .^'PSfsqr: i iRifHtq: to: ^qtftaRT, eintfwJql asq: 

?Rt 7T Ri 5%5 i jETO^q^— 55f^OT^qrmwma«ad^ 

g;fhsqPT,u^taitriwii sr^ fqpsjjqrurasq^T t to 
■ arcarT^ to .Jipil q1%?n; i It ■q h aren1^B«iT:, 


5rifetq?ITqq^tT’TPTOtTOtTOiaTOt ff*t: 

rpilq I tw ftroat 


u 


qjtw ^gWt TqttProgT TTgro^TOi^ 

' 5^4rd<i1int* ■! ^ ' a*w 

hbtoIepwtow^to 'TPc^q: g^TOsron i ^ 

qxt^. arRPt^ ^ 

" q sBtRratRf 55: < BTOrt wfitfaPTO 

nwn uRiT^T^i gfigwna t q aiwT^ ^ « 
sanTTO^araT ^[gptt ^ g^tatnion t gNl^nai 
a iECT. fecrolfiroriH qT5pqTtRa,«iw <'«r^,*»i**w»" 
%a arr. ^q^=T ftf* ^ jfapalAilii i 

^q qRt I 


l. i; 


a. I 


fqrjtuftrfsRt: 
rgqPTCT gMl » (Hi a Mq < tit SiatiPcaSwTO i* 


mm-. 
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— purS^a 


[ VOL. XXIV., NO. 2 


q^n^Tcrfort rif^ejwiTwit 5Ti*n5!PiT«nT: 


VS v\ 3 R)T^: (%.) 

\ o arefrqr^; (%.) 

3 Tf%%: (%,) 

(%.) 
3 T%^: (%.) 
3T^: (%.) 

=?o sTffra': (srr.) 

srtrg^: (%.) 
srf^: (STT.) 

stTt. (%.) 

? ov grrsg'^ym: (%.) 
srrgft: (%.) 
n (srr.) 

(%.) 

vj^Rnrr: (%,) 
(%.) 

(%.) 

? o ^ ( 1 %.) 

i{o^ (ftr.) 

^3^ (%.) 

(fe) 

^%5r: (%.) 
(fe) 

5 jf^: (%.) 

V 9 (%.) 

V 3 0 (%.) 

^ (arr) 

(%.) 

K (an-.) 

t\ ep'^ui: (an.) 

^oir: (%.) 
(%,) 

^Tfw: (%.) 


(%.) 

Jp^ivfl- (%.) 

^ 1 n: (%.) 

(%.) 

va'A. sPWIr: (%.) “ 

^nWT: (%.) 

%\ (%.) 

(i^.) 

\V 9 ffn: (f^.) 
ffoRT; (%.) 
ffn^Tf: (%.) 

%<!: ^g^of; (%.) 

(%.) 

VS*^ f^: (%.) 

^o ^^sp: (%.) 

'^' 3 . (%.) 

V 9 ^ (%.) 

^ fWR:: (%. ) 

f^- (1^-) 

(%-) 

? o^ (%.) 

<io ^?iF 6 R:: {%.) 

W fnftr: (1^.) 
({%.) 

6° ( 1 ^-) 
^CTTF^: (%.) 

(%.) 

(1^.) 

^ 5 ^ 1 ^ (%.) 

% 55 TW* (i^-) 

W (%.) 

(%.) 


V3V ^ihre-vr: (%.) 

V 9 Y (%-) 

nn: (%.) 

0 n^f: (%.) 

??o ^T?f: (%.) 

(%.) 

’TT^n: (%.) 

1 n^: (f^.) 

?V 3 3 j^Rm: (sit.) 

? V9 n^rqrnY (an.) 

(arr.) 

<iv Tftnn: (%.) 
?v7ftnn: (afrr.) 
nto: (%.) 

^V 9 nnnii: (%.) 

(%.) 

ssjRVf: (%.) 

9 ,V 9 (%.) 

1 % aRmr^ (STT,) 

1% ^ (arr.) 

va ^jftnszr: (arr.) 

V 9 «i (%.) 

(arr.) 

^ \ (arr. ) 

Vo nntER: (f^.) 

^nrlnn: (f^.) 
^rrrtnfn: (f^.) 

^ nRor: (arr.) 

g,eqiFq : (f^,) 

(%.) 

(arr.) 

'R\ (an.) 
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(3TT.) 

C (STT.) 

^ (srr.) 

(^^.) 

\V (^.) 

^rerr^TPr: (%.) 

(an.) 

C^ ) 

gpRW^- C^.) 

^\9 ^T^TPT* (%.) 
ci\<?'W4 IMf^' (1^-) 

(1^‘) 

^irn'. (t^.) 

^v ^ 35 ^*. {^) 

^•) 

\v (t^-) 

^V9 (^O 

w (an.) 

(®^-) 

tI^^PSTT- (^•) 

l^') 

(^■) 

xT§at^* (^-i 
nTT^'* 

(t^O 

cfRimOT- (^*) 
\3-5, ?rf^’. (^^•) 
^00 5[«lTf^- (^-^ 

^00 (^-^ 


5[ o o sr^T^»‘ (t^-) 

61 '=5yssT- (t^.) 

5R>: (^O 
vs<: (^•) 

\3<i (t^-) 

VSci (1^-) 

^VS (f^-) 

^ ^ (sn.) 

3[^ (arr.) 
cTTf®- (an.) 

«^o (^-) 

•^o (f^-) 

^O (f^*) 

(1^.) 

6\ (%•) 


6\ ^c^i-4t (i^-) 

^«7^T*fr (1^‘) 

'¥r555r^ (%•) 

Tfn^- (^O 
;fj2: (arr,) 

TTl^’ (i^.) 

^ ^T^n: (an.) 

*51^3 wt^i+tn'- i^ ) 
TT^T^iPP^- C^') 
(^‘) 

^V9 (^O 

%c (^•) 

%6 (^-) 
^6 (^•) 

(^•) 

{^') 


>s^6 TT^raPT: (f^-) 
fnar: (%.) 
frr^- (1^) 

^o nfni (3TT.) 

(%•) 

■:^\3 (1^-) 

qvjiJTT^St (arr.) 

V3R (^') 

gcr?rm- i^-) 
2Tt^: (f^*) 

■:?v (f^-) 

\9o -^=3^: (%.) 

(^O 

(fe) 

(fe) 

R6 (an.) 

’:{6 (an.) 

-:^6 ?5^c5t^- (an.) 

(%.) 

V'rf’ (^O 

^grar: (%>) 

iTvwknr (%.) 
55?:^^- (1^-) 

(an.) 

■R'R c 5T3^^ (an.) 

^ (an.) 

\3^ (“t^-) 

i 


\ ?5t^>W- (an.) 
\ ^tnrfw' (an.) 

\3\ (^*) 

^•. (^') 
(fe.) 
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^rf%rg*. (1^.) 

^ ® (t^-) 

!=rrq;^f^‘- (%.) 

(%.) 
^rsf.sSTWT (%.) 
^5r;jsr^ (%.) 
iCTTT^^'. (%.) 
^Ts^cf: (%.) 

^rftrss- (%.) 

^o f^^r: (Hr.) 

*2. (%.) 

V^ 1^55^: (%.) 

t^rsw: (%.) 

? (%.) 
n (%.) 

U t%»TRr: (f^.) 
f^: (%0 
(%.) 

1%^: (■%.) 
feir-fET: (1^.) 
1%WT: (%.) 
(%.) 

^ (%.) 

< ^Tspfr: (3TT.) 

? o <i (ft.) 

^ (^.) 

^ (sTT.) 

(an.) 

V K (an.) 

IK (an.) 

(ft.) 

Rv (ft.) 

(ft.) 


— pufSi^a 
51^: (ft.) 

(ft.) 

(ft.) 

% 5?ra^i (ft.) 

? o ^ (ft.) 

nrs^: (ft.) 

(ft.) 

(ft.) 

(ft.) 

(ft.) 

^IIM'Hl^R* (ft.) 
^nfttt^- (ft.) 

^T^55*. (ft.) 

^ ft^: (ft.) 

ft^5^ (an.) 

\6 ft^^i^ (arr.) 

X 6 ft^r^ (an.) 

RV (an.) 

?iqT^: (ft.) 
eqTnm: (ft.) 
vs? (ft.) 

KK «i^-. (ftr.) 

K^ jsrlfts^- (ft.) 

K^ ssrift^- (ft.) 
K^ (ft.) 

KK «rT^.’ (ft.) 

? T^: (an.) 

jg'n: (an.) 

X (ft.) 

(ft.) 

V >gcri?5l%r: (ft.) 
^ wft^’. (ft.) 

^ wlw^ (ft.) 
^ (ft.) 
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^ 5gfrT^‘. (ft.) 
vs^ nwP9^: (ft.) 

nipft (aiT.) 

(ft.) 

(ft.) 

?<i ^^T'. (ft.) 

?-;: (ft.) 

?V9 <:lH^ qT < : (ft.) 

X% ?R5=5: (ft.) 

(ft.) 
^mra^T* (ft.) 

(an'.) 

(ft.) 

^T^-. (ft.) 
vK (ft'.) 

nft'STj; (an.) 
d|® 5 : (an.) 

VV9 giEn: (ft-.) 

^K mr^'. (ft.) 

V9 0 (ft-.) 

V (an.) 

^ (ft.) 

R? ^emn (ft.) 
gsmn (ft.) 

V90 (ft.) 

vs^ ^cpflraT;: (ft.) 
vs^ (ft.) 

? ^ (arr.) 

vso (ft.) 

\s^ (ft.) 

g;^T?5^: (an.) 

^ (an.) 

V9\3 (ft.) 

n (ft.) 








f^rarfSTRt ?i#TT: 

THE DIVINE PRESENCE IN THE MORTI ACCORDING TO 

THE PURAlslAS 

by 

Pinuccia Garacchi 

Biiif ( a sTfktrriTt) ^cnTrimT 

f|^5^«T?rT 'sr^^-TSTTf^- 

^r* ^ f^iv,=i5rr srt^; ^ 

5f5rra^ i fr ^ grsnjRr; ^q%, 

( arsrf^ ) ^-^rerrar; ^ 

*rpfnrnicr i h ^ 

^Rr F^qRr i srerq^ ^cttzu sir^^ jsiTsiffrt 
Rrg^JTpr i arr^fJT-fqw^-fiijiPTt: RtoPt ^ tib? i?5ff 
sr*i>fe?f 5Rr Rr#ir^ i ai^ ^ ggirr airetfiff 3 r% 5 Kr— sm- 
Rlf*r: 3iTfFsi#3(Tf?qTgF?T^ I ^ ^ qaTpI 

!Tr??F qftirrJT^ arr^rr: sR^gtqjg^ rras^feimT sf^\M 

»TqRr— ^Rr g'fqt I rqi fqsRrRr 

^f^qBTT I arrqrfqRRTsfqfeJirPitt ^qrapT Rj^SBStfeqf: 

qft®rnT: ( Mystical transformation ) 3?T?r!l-lRr R r ^J-t l lr^ 

Swn«ra«frRr| jjRrrqBrjmRr ( ^fmfonfecrTTfir ) ^ 

qarRr 1 j(r«rF^ SWRrrKnfaic^PT f^?:: |i?r; 1 

f^®5-jK^-'frwq?r-H<;4i^ff^gT.5nr?RfffaT — q^ftiRr ^^aias^ssT 3 ?t- 

I 

^ ?ftr5f arq;# %% g q TBTt qPf ^jtRnfpaurTefV 

wfl'^i4^ t'q; er^rretr ft ^jarrqr ai^ «ig?ftRr ■qm 

rRrtRrt^ 1 ?iq4tnrai5gTt<»f ftrarft^q?rr 'aqnsnfl'tTri-swni?- 
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f^’^ETTfr^q — ^ srftTmfe^ 
ftr^T^^r ^^t:, & arrf^^f^ i ^ 

q^T^5rf44nsiT:, ^ ^ 

^T^RTpTT ^TRT^^?rTfiT55C^i JR^cT 

qfTf^^^Tft^5^^T^^fMr^^^ ?nin: i ^ srr^'irT^^^T 

g,^T^ » 

^1%-^rT5nT%5T qK^^TT^^T 'iMi^r^ ^ ?J^- 

fqqWrftqiqr^fcq 5^'irFTTnfen?qq^T^ 

q>s3f fqqqr; ^ ^ er q>4 ^ESTTqqtqT, 

srF^Tftr: i 

aTT2rT|q*'fq‘^T^^"5rr'q5>i 

r^=srTT; fr^ ^fe^jETT, ?2TTmP^?rH ifiq>4^t ^ * 

T^?rt =5r^f^^T arPr ?3 ^t: — ftf^Fa^nfsr^ 
3nft f^q I »Tl^ft«rc!W ^ 

q%'^Pr sTRqqt ^FTTfq^sT^njcrf^ 

HT »r wfigeb^^T 1 

jsnr^rr t{^— 

^5qT?rqT-^ftr®T^; +i*-^^Tf^sr i 


THE ROLE OF FOUR VARNAS DURING THE TIME OF 
nilAdrimahodayam 
by 


Vidvut Lata Ray 


s^tra^nff'ir 

jft5JTfgR^ ^ i^n^qsmqTcJf^ 

^cnTT^T^ pefq^qfq t‘dPfTf^ * 
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— puhAj^Ia 


[vOL. XXIV., NO. 2 


f^r^r 3 t^ ^t: — ^ qr^req fqmqt tx ^~ 

srsTTc^Tsp:; q^T^TT =ar; 

=^T555n^: %crt srn-^rm^jfa^^sfer^TT:; % 

^1% TrpmflET 

itt^T^ «pr??FaT, ^lagr; ^?T3T?nfewwiTT:; ^ fr Fg ^qt ftF^rerofe; 

^qT: (5RTT?FnT), ^f^:; 

gqF^^cfF^^ =^^f; q:?cr^: ^^xrrqr 

^r^'m ^ qqT^f^, ^qt 

^T^r^^rrFfT ^ \ 

^^F^^RTO*t ^ 3r^T^^F^«^£rr srFq sn^ytpEr^:— tr^^t 
g-ofocr^^qT sp^feqTT ^F^T^feST ST^^- 

^iFvy^; srTFqwnTF^^T^^ shtr:; ^Tgr'qT'ii^ 

srF^g|sfWq>T^ iF?r i 

5 ^mRT^ ^F^Tcrt^gF?T 5 r^^ i oqr^mqTJi 

g;fr gF^rF^: 'jg:; ^ q^qr^sr^^ ^q^qjr Fq^'crr: srfeqrF^r: \ 


THE SYAMANTAKA GEM STORY : A STRUCTURAL 

ANALYSIS 

by 

Ivan Strenski 

'q*^! 1>^T I 5^T^PTT T^^TTq>T^Fqn^^SpT SR^f 

l^fftrgT ‘^Hr i 

^qq’r^^nrPq-^FW ^«rr ^sqfq^Tf^% 

■qT^^sFT I qcRjq^FTsFT i 

\ 'M^Pc ar^ 

?T^FT ^*^<5 srq^ F^Fr^^ S'^T^'J I — ^T^- 

I 
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I ^ f^ *TT^f^T^“ 

r^ gETTq ( ^r«TT arrt. ^ ) 

smyN^TRtfir^^ i 

bheitt: Ep^n^TT ^ ar^i^^f^^nTT ^ sn^ ^ftrar: i 

5R$^frrf^^ ^«^?r ^ct: \ ^ ^ ft'^mn:- 

(0 * {^) ^^surspTT^ 

sfjr ^ T q tiR i i^sir fti%^T §^:, ^ f^C^ §^-» 

5y5^: ! (^) 1 ?c6rf ?rg 1 (y) if«^^ 5tP*t: srra: i 

(k) ^ ^rrm^ i ^rf^^?zpTT ^TcZTmTfarr 

I (%) ^§ ^T^q'TfTTFim f^^l 3n!r 

^ srmr: i i (^) tto^ errsn 

^cT srf^^: I (^) ^cJTW^r iF*fr f^^nftcf 

cC F W? ^ — ^irr«r«=^^ ^r^rrf^eft fdt i (^) 

n Pir<^ T T q ‘ sT^.' i ^Pr 5^* cf*TrPr ^ ^rf^iff stth: i 

Tiprrf%^& s[Rr ^^nr:, wre[ i 

(?o) irforg^ft^T: JTin^m^nw^ cT?f^m srn^ 

^rcTT I (U) irPfRfer' ^'jft 5rRr^ i ,*J8: ?r irf^ 

51^^ f%HT^ Bi^«nSc|l*y"<T: sp^sn: I 

^fj5srRr'.^TTf?Rt ^PTT i 

^ ^?JR2T g;^ f% =FrP»r-^^^ 

^ ^ ) OTT?Rf^~ 5C^fiRniftTT^ I ^^er^^ft^TT^TT 

37T^^t f^ftrer •?:T^2Tsq^^5^^, 

\ fWf^i=r: ^n=!TT: ^ :-^n?TaT 

feTFicr i ^ sfRftc^, H 

3*TO SRft^^ I 

ar^i ^eTFTT: i 

3T^^t ?T ^r^nPr ^«sq^q- 

TTT^Tf*=if gsrfirfs^f I 

V 
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THE VAYUPURAlilA AND THE MARKAWEYA PURAI^A : 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


by 


Lallanji Gopal 

wig- 


, _ 3rPr fWErqT; 31'‘sfl!R!Ie5I^^ 

^f^ferrr: i Jwrqm f^rfrt %^iT5rr srraf:, ffsrr anr ctirt ?f?r^sfq- 
5^1^ I FsrfVRTRr sr»tefTOsr5isrpTTg aTT^rr^ •rmPr 
grr’iig; srfe'rrfefirfH i sfr^r^n^qg arPcsftqjig ^f^qir- 

3^T’>isft'TTftg^ 3rfiTtjc*< sTHB^ {'g^nr’-styrfa^) 

I ^rg-*rT^oiJT-g^®r-sJi-»mg a r ftg f q cp m 

sre^fT I gsqrgsrrjftaf f^T: i 


^mPT JT5TTf?r srf^fenfr— (?) 

asTPr^^ 3rP;sraqiTa>Tf>T jitPi C[^R^cf ijxpi} gfrpifir, st sjft: i 

wPt I (?) ?sT^ HcJrfq ^ 

(snsTT 'rrwaiifcT) i (x) qa>^qaT- 

I (^i g^nfr arwaTsfarg arf^aig arsijflopf 

gv:^?ri')in' ?r«Tr qf^^^rg spqffrn^ ^ 3 j«n- 

H ^<Tt I (?) %^g[ fefqaj^qqrar arPr srraT: i 

g^T’>i 5 qq 5 Tqt^?pft^ra'?orjft ^wtotjtgftqqi^n'sft q' fHwf 
I f%*rPr 1 


^ sRra)^g i 

qfsfi^-^rar^-BTOqrsy-sDji^i^lisrf q^nFr sr^flrmf^T ?rq)ftr5rrfjr 'w i 
qr^srq^T^cTrfksFqq^iurqTqftssqTq:, qr5'Tn'>rq5iilTgT?:qftssqnRar 
^gt^ ^3®*^ 5r5r% #?r^!iT ^fe: i »TT^>^g?T®fte- 

Fqqq^JTfq q>Tr^ ^rgg^ioiq^rfirq??) ^ ^rsRr-^ ag 

i arftgf^oi^ arq)qtiif 

Pi^ 5 m!€ — 'g^ 5 f q^oiq, ^ ^ qgrrqqg ^q^^o i gqn; 
gv.i»ir-a?ioii' ^^srTFaFqqqTqf^ts^ #^%fr Fq?rq fq^ag, 

qrgq^rirw a^PTRciT^fq srHtacrr a? 1 w i 
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THE COLOPHONS OF THE CRITICALLY EDITED 

PURANAS 

by 

Giorgio Bonazzoli 


?t«T: I srstTTtr-^ rffe- ^wT^ 

7fT?at 3i«qr!T-?rirff5-Jif5r7Tferpir fgiwnnr ^nsftrq 

'jfBqqTT' fcfsq% 1 jffeTERRT^ ipqT ^T ot ir fe^ 
f;5t%. ?WT jT^ts^Pr I sn^ srsitma^iirifi;, 

si^rsr^fi^qRlRf ^ ^cf& i 

sirtoT sTrirtfqT^sPT i 

€«ft«TR’T^j^TO'2rff<TK^nr srPr 5if«?5*f *i3rj% — 

ife |5!i^ I grs^+TsTRsf ^T^% ^«imP5r- 

^Pr 5rftr?r‘ i gPrspr-^^ f«Pi*ii<i»ii^ wnr^r arPr %m i 
?Tp=?r ffmPT gf^<i^mfiTrPr, ^ srmiiJif^^sPT srrniw i 


Pi 5 rs=^sf?iT^ tnftesm»T^?f?^wsr 5 rr ^mf 

( ^fT-f’f-TOf-'Trfm'Tr^ ) gf^q^irr sttFsjcji i 


Pwr^sR^r spwfd jf^TWT^rr^ arsqtiirf^-WTr-^K^-Pr^rp? 
arFers?!! srejer: i arsrrft ^ Pj5?r: 

( g?si -^fe<! n 6 qw- ^ itiP rf <if ifeJi®*! spitn: >, 

( ^ ) fa^ ar«iTJi«f 55 traT: Pi^^r: ( n ) arsiipinornTirr fa^:, ( «r ) 
aiv(ni 4 i< 8 iiiP<<^ 5 ^^:, ( 3 : ) f?g^ g aFa ’ffr»t [Si r:qT faqi 

^*rpn^F 5 i:'TTpRr ar ^•w>!iyw<iuii' srsna;, ( ^ ) sraPnt 

ftrarPRiT: i 


r°t-HK>i^»> arPT fafeaiffi h^tiPt iftwTPr ^ airPr-a^ 
aaa«P% — 


■ BI-I'K .. .. ,6- - -W.'” * ^ 

^ aaPwaarPi^sPi wcr: i q-ar 

’Tg^*n§t?’=^ wgj^'inettTiRfaaT i ^ Piaarr- 

f^ a a q pT -T Haf Ha^p^tsarPr ssferF i 

^raarPi^ t^atf fgftrfe a i 
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^rf^^iTTPr i ^Gir^^qr^TT^^ jt f^^rF^r t^^fr 

sf^q^m Jftsvrr^:, jFsqqqqrqsqTireq ^\ 
2 itsg^^:, ar^T^fr: fefqqjTsnn?: ^^rt qr^nr^i 

I q^m^TSTT sTsqprfq^r: ^RtFsrar F^'IFsr^r qq- qq- 
FqnJjffeqqTT^n^Tsqq^ i ^ Fq^Ff 

^«iTqjftir: — ^c^rPr sriF^tq^ir^ jH'qqfr \ srsqpr^r^TFqq?^ qr®?- 
^rf%?:fq ^n^T fefqqj^’jnfqcqFq i 
sn^qTTOwfqfqt jqqfe: F^sFqqT^qrrTqT^ snq^^r-^Fqfqq^- 
^^snTqiTOTTq ^ ^srr^F^ s^ q^q^ i ^Fqe^ srr^q ^q 

arr^ftc^;' i[^fq q^qfeqzrf^^^?T i 

q^F^=H^ q: spTrq:, ^r qrqqj^riftq— 

^ftq^Ri^qTsqq^q Fq^R^— ^Fg’ qq1%^ I 

srFi'^qTqT jf^qqTTqt fPcT^^q K q q rq q^iFqf^faqft gjqqr 
fqqiS' I 5^Tirq?rrf^ qgFq l^fq^Fq cr^inffT srf^qq-jfsqqqBqq^q 
5rr5 qrqq^d i 3r?qt jNqjrqrqFq F^f^^aqrqr ^qq^a; ^qqq- 
F^Fqqv^i»^T qqiqr srqi^qiTF^qf-fefqq^’^qTg^T:- ^cq'^qatqq^ i 
fqq^^q fefSs^ ^ Fqqrfei qi: jF^qqqqd^ gpaq- 
qTTqisqrqqVrtqg ^T: I jftqq^TTT^-qTqqT^f^?^ tFq^ ^?q^— 
^Fq^t ^BTftFqqq^; qr Jmrfqq^: sralq: 

sTqjTOTsqqTqTftr ^qqq?t^ i 5 ^^ ftjqm: 

, STT^^T;, sTT^qa'^t qr — qf^qjTq^-qTr’q-q^Tqisqmt qf^ qsqr 
argmg qfqqt 1 

5 fGqqfr*?R- 5 TT'qqmFT^ fqpqarsq^stqqq; mx 'anfe-' qq- 
snft’r: ^ 1 j^TqF^fH^qrqRt 

fq^sfq ^5q% I jq^TFTJ qtq 

^3^WFFg ^ftr, ^rqftvrFr ^fa ^qftFqqiq ^ 

qr '^Fiit55cii^ i sr^^r qq ^FqV^q»^=qTq5^€sqrqT5n^ 1 
^fq^q^qfq j'tt^qiq qqq^ 1 a*5qTFr q ^c?q- 5 ^q- 
^qrftr i jf^qqTiqr ftqN^q^ qftq^fnrfq ^^sfqq i q^rr 
gPsqqjTqf 'Br^T^feqqqt ^^arqrq^ ‘qqrftnprt ?fFpm^' 5ft ^ 
q^S F^Fq^5 5 TFTFPI ^qqqfeqr ^qq 

arq^spTfe^ «q q qqqr i 
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anWl l & !i!*.!! r L a ^^' ^ ^ snft«:ii^PT. 

anfarf _ Vl^vt 

...*_ ^ ^ firm arfir i 

|[Rj 5TH: qJt-TTTTTT 

li-lqrtwf irmrt fiv^lT^ I 

BUDDHA AS DEPICTED IN THE PURA^SAS 

by 

Ram Shankar Bfaattacharya 

*i5PTncd^) f«w fwsr 

flSnitn ?tifH «nfi(iw Onuitvl i 

^piw ^rf%ERPi®w * 1 ^ ftftrt afrf ift» 

^RBra^tsf ^ fwiPwii I fVT’nf jt 

osmilRl — iRl i^fe I 

«?nPT«r<gJ*i fiMTf?mft -^TR 

^pKc*f Wi f»^ tbrtt, 9Pft. jw »'>? »«■ 

'nm; yaw i fi r iinrffb; wpnft: w ^ 

oi^Rf^:; fafPi fa^tt ^?«ff«r-*TTW«t- 

WBwmfbHTC \ 

ottH «ft^3P«rerfH nen^ h =tt1^ 

M4fi nb TPt wB^iPw, not 

■ PwP»^ "S^ 

oTftrf <rtii »»re 

^ipiwPnr.; t25srsiJ?^«\T^?^«« 



— ffT \%<CR) 

^i^gnnm^fssr 

^TTf'JTrq^JT 'TrSffjftfiSTrRRsp^orq 3riT5y«TTqTpT?5?=^ srqn%?flf 1 
3TW fcT: I ^fjrFci ?PTr?5f ?N1si?f 

^ fiPT^ I l^^^vimigcuqlsif 5ff5T^ ^SOtT«f I 

n^sgrrireraffST 

^?5r#gT5Ti qrrsHTO-^^fi^pf ^ wyif 

I '?! il ^W^TR|<F<fgT-g^g?^VT u gr ^ i ^W^. tgiTPT; 

^o^r: — !3^T- 
( SfT5i5qtq^m ), s^ra^gar i qfeiinfe^q tH t ?dl 
( )-5r^rrfsrF^gn5jir— ( s^gt^ )— 
Sf^rfsT-F^aiPigrrsni ( 'rF^qanfsfr)—??^^: ffer^- 

m»Tgra^ srar^ft i 


%^qTTra»jR 

5zn^^i=q[^ »nw?r 

^ff^^TFTT: qnjEPf ^ ^ft^rfT^qrq^qrFOT^irJT i F^frr«i5n^ 
'Tr^RTOT \ qra^rn^TFnBt qj^pr^R ^ ?Tt^ ^ ^fifnrr 


grrorqra: 

?— q«n^ #q?aq^qf%q%f^ gn^ feper 

grstrTOT^prr^ qrr^: ^ft^T^Tsflfir^r- 

^ — 3nqT?^q^feq%PqmxwT l%fq tpr^k- 

ft«r^ PrgTiTi^znEq to: Jsfhjqgrtfrwrit^Tf 

5cr: I 
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^nrincr? 

^ 5Eff«TrfT^ aTSZT^-^qT®TO- 

<sr^ I 

— “arf^ pzrrtlf ^ 

fer^ ^ sRft^ sr^ftRTT: i ^nf f^ira"’ 

l[f^ l {^\\\CR feTT^%) I 

srg^Rhiift iTPT^: — 

STTSEFTTf?:); ^ feferf^(— ‘^S^Tp^ignTc^T ^ 

5[?r?r^ sfTcTT ?T^ 5ft€Rf?«rT5T?ii arg^nif 

fcn%) I 

^ ^c^^qrf^Tsprtt, 
faqq fgf^ qq^f^ir sfql qqq^fVq I 

arferg ^f m =qT?ft^ srr^^ 

^qfcT** ^ I 

^^ssixifT 5*q5r5rf«i^i4te?^M^^^R(a9r 

ferrt I 

STR. ^^tPPTRI^* %55tqP[r€Rq3T?=^TT^?q gqftr^ETT- 

oRT^Rfemr I 

< 5 ^— sfr qrFq;^?T— ^rf^: (feqjpft- 

?nRw) ferrf) > 

qj^qiTTRqrf^cT Pl^H+l«riq \ 3!%q ^|Tvrr^?T 

qTr>qf^^ f^^c^q^ffecrr qs^rw sr^to:. TO’qf^qqqog- 

grT^ft SRS^g*: I frsT^RT^q: qftwqT: 

STRpc^ > 5=3TRnE2TefTT;, 3n^ qw- 

qf^qq-^q^TSff fq^iw g:f%cn'=^:qR^' ^nr^qqt 

fe qq ^T^q: =q srmf% 1 



^ — purAj^a [vol. ixiv., no. 2 

tTT’ra^rfn^f sTJRr; ?nTni'sgf% i 

^ftsTST^T igin Tt^Ttrnrt 5j^>TT?r t^ot- 

f^^TPt H*TiiT 5 ris£ftr^Tr«f^ i ‘affsT^r^^or sur sirr^Rg' q# ^5^’ 5an=irr: 
S(ftsrf^«PT; i 


5iTO(^^-tT^ g^ ; 0? : ?«.<:R ^sffir — JTT=^<n?t?'T R -Ra: 

y\ii«hT^ 0 ^Tsrq'cr: <s ^t?jf iri^E^ stffrf^ ?R^r»t<fff gq?i: 1 
sfrTjfep*T; firr^fTsirerTort ^r^RT^qt sr. 

rsr-<jjfg!TrtTir'iTi%5ir^5iiiqf ?rrfe«ir ^ftm: 1 ent^tsug??!^: |>f?ir fqsT- 
?fw. I sqn^TTstreTT:, f^’aferRSfq- ^ fqfsigT 

3r-=rT: siRiftrf =^; | sri: 

w?qrT 5TT5^tif ^fntef : I 5tT^a-?f»Ttereir 

‘srt^T-l^«Trr-fk?r(55itfiT a^^rar’Trg: ! 

^RT'^etm^TcTRi' ^orf^irr 'RS^Tfrt ^ ^ 

?f?r§T?!?f: 3TTq>'T’ir%fs 1 *i5fts5r ^gpirt ^fer^faftfira- 

^5g;nT r^?r^, sra: H?T5r5!ifts?f iriKsrqsf f^e 

?qT^ wrstt I i%fqra5qf^<l ?r^, 5r — 

t — ^srTr^ifji^:, ^rtsRriqRr^s' 1 

^ — '¥rR5if%sT?i?ir fsft5Tf<rr=(WW sn^?i- 

*f^?4T ^ I 

^ — faF^T ars^FTf^q;*?^^: (^:55qraTft«RTFi 'sr^^i^^e’— 

^a?2TTS^6T;) I 55iq»-q55^ 

sTcflr^ 3rTTp«cq>ft ^ JTT’tT I =q^6q5«r-3SfTq)f jftsttnq? ^'t- 

?f^sr:, 5r?!T sn^” 1 
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'^— *ts^ih^ 5R!T #^jTs^T!5iTf!T Jf^R— Tr3rR5r|^-#ft;5^r?T 

ra§: I "tr^TJfJi ?f?l^5ni:; flfTO>sf^sT: i 

?i*RirTfH g 'iTfq f=t!?Tqr 

ST’ft’TrflT 5t^roTf, ‘^I’ — 5r!lTf5^?^^t 

^ ?f?rf. 5 T ^arPr ^s: i jra )i^?r: 

aRr ^nr^Rsq^fiTsJttf f^g^iPr i 

^fiar^sif ?ni§r 5 i*r:” 5% 1 

^ — ^fe5ftft«RR*r %55ftr*w-|[aranrw fm?:: a^n fwiKi 

% — srJrfK^a^aT^^iRr *ri^if5r«rta) aar a^a Taft 

« — fa55ftft«iaRr ^^a: ‘^rifftfesft Tisfttft gpft 1 

ai^’T f«f%a^ — "arfer^ a^reft TT3r«iTft aarTTafft^ fsata^ i 
sr^^Pjs;, ga^feasT araai: a a^ tga: 1 T>«nT^ q? R iT ^T q ifa 
TtracT ars^” ^Fa 1 


« 

BTsat ^aft55T?nmt^ aiRraaaRa-farrmftR-snfta 
aT^TOTRrt gss^af a'm': 1 ani-O^ia s^T^farprta^ aia^fa^, 
n yP i T ° aa R tT =a f^ar i air+jalaww: TSRTia: 'Tnfaatar’- 
a taim^a i^sgfga: 1 aar: %aa IftfariT ^[arat ®paw 

ana^) W55at xtFt «ra«iafT^ 1 aaif(|sf5a^ 

g^Taarafranar aaftar: aP’^ar: aa^ g#a 1 

aatfT?aaa«B5*nait latifTiT 

^^lataanar srPa^sft Taftrarnaifta acar^lsTaaar: awcn: 

^TTifsTaT; i aa fasra; afta^ T^afa a^atara a^ia 

faftai5% i 

(0 ^aaiatftrasT a^: saaafar f^Frar: 1 

i^aKiiia i rg c af^aa-TTrat aataa^aiar ( Monograph ) aaaaa^ 
wn^ra 'tl a i fer aq i !raiifea-5fafafa?r-aT%afa faaiaa 

a? as<.a5rTfTa?n=atat =a faaraafr an^ t 

(^^) (ftTTFaaiFaaaafaTTaaTaai ^ftaasarata aswrfamaia 

aaaara^ 1 
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(^) PM (?o«'j8Rf^- 

(v) 'ft^TpT^srJT-srteiOT 55f -^RficIPM 
sT^rr^Ti? siRtfiRi ^ i s^^tanriq 
7f!ir:5[fRr% ^.\ 

^r6r?ra*iw[4fii 

?r# %WRf?8r[^frnTf^frf^®r: 

^ 5^^?T'»ii 

pn^ g^jwPr ^fcrfiM 

fffpf^) 1 5^1 wfiirk^M ^ ^'rr ?f?TT: ffcfff 
tprPf ?fT5T5r 

f?st?it f?i^ ^ ^ 

tafr: m ?rr i ferrar: 

5R:Tr^M%fr ^k 
5^“I-7f^fTiTr 5f?I#!Ifr: I 
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